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Top  editors  throughout  the  nation  have 
found  that  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service  is  as  flexible  and  as 
tailor-made  for  their  domestic  story 
needs  as  it  is  for  supplying  them  with 
significances  on  the  foreign  front. 

Indeed,  they  now  work  with  this 
friendly  serv-^e  precisely  as  they  do 
with  their  own  immediate  staffs.  .  . 
wiring  their  suggestions  and  getting 
what  they  want --turned  out  promptly  by 
standout  talent. 

For  example,  on  April  6,  the  Boston 
Globe  wired:  “Can  you  do  for  us  a  good 
anecdotal  personality  biography  of  Paul 
Hoffman  who  gets  big  EIRP  job?"  And, 
on  April  7,  the  Boston  Globe  was  printing 
Alfred  Prowitt’s  brilliant  full-scale  re¬ 
port,  “Paul  G.  Hoffman  the  Human 
Dynamo." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Newark  Star- 


Ledger  and  the  Kansas  City  Star  were 
asking  for  a  fast  story  on  Stassen. 
And,  on  April  8,  they  were  publishing  it, 
and  the  Kansas  City  Star  was  wiring: 
“Thanks  to  Ed  LAhey  for  second  fine 
story  in  two  days.  Used  his  piece  on 
Stassen  ‘volunteers’  on  page  one  today." 

This  illustrates  another  reason  why 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
.  .  .  the  first  and  most  widely  read 
foreign  service  in  the  world.  .  .  offers 
so  much  to  the  tailor-made  newspaper. 
For,  although  predominantly  it  deals 
with  foreign  news,  it’s  geared  to  take 
advantage,  of  local  happenings.  It’s 
unique.  It’s  for  newspapers  exclusively. 
And  because  it  provides  close,  made -to- 
order  contact  with  the  needs  of  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers,  it  enables  the 
foremost  editors  of  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast  literally  to  work  together . 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Termed  By  The  Judges: 

^^THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE,  COMPLETE 
AND  PAINSTAKING  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND 
-AND  ACCORDINGLY  THE  MOST  USEFUL^^ 


Reprinted  from 
Editor  and  Publisher 

The  New  York  Journal- 
American’s  winning  entry  in 
Class  6  (market  data  books  1  was 
its  Sales  Operating  Control  for 
the  New  York  market,  one  of  a 
set  prepared  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  10  cities. 

Termed  by  the  Judges  the 
"most  comprehensive,  complete 
and  painstaking  book  of  its  kind 
— and  accordingly  the  most  use¬ 
ful,”  the  J-A  publication  includes 
illustrated  sales  maps  of  all  sales 
divisions  in  the  market,  road 
mileages  from  the  center  of  New 
York  City,  complete  population 
and  community  data,  and  a  total 
picture  of  retail  dealer  locations 
— by  classifications  and  by  towns 
for  each  sales  division.  Judges 
were  C.  A.  Pooler,  Benton  & 
Bowles:  Herbert  L.  Baldwin, 
Campbell-Ewald;  Irvin  Dunston, 
Cornelius  DuBois  &  Co.;  and 
Fred  B.  Manchee.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Here’s  More  Horse-power 
For  Your  Advertising 


This  is  a  sure  tiling!  Bet  on  the  lamily  that  has  a  hobby¬ 
horse  stabled  in  the  nursery.  It’s  sure  to  he  a  youn^  family 
with  ^rowin^  children. 

You  ^et  more  pulling-power  from  your  advertising  when 
you  reach  the  family  market.  Families  are  always  buying!  They 
are  constant  market  for  all  ^oods — and  youn^  families  in  the 
process  of  accumulation  huy  more  of  everything! 

In  Chicago,  the  Herald-American  is  the  preferred  news¬ 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  on-the-way-up  families.  It  is  their  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  publishes  more  of  their  favorite  features, 

^ives  them  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  Chicago,  you  sell  more  by  advertising  in  tke 
Herald-American  because  it  ^oes  into  tke  kome,  reackes  and 
sells  tke  wkole  family. 

You  can  profitakly  influence  tke  purckases  of  over 
500,000  families  eack  evening  and  more  tkan  a  million  on 
Sunday  ky  placing  your  advertising  in  tke 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together ! 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Top  tpood,  184  mph 
Cruising  tpood,  172  mph 
Rangt,  750  milms 


When  you’re  talking  to  the  public 
via  the  printed  page,  you’ve  got  to 
have  something  to  say.  And  nothing 
so  stimulates  the  editorial  pattern  as 
a  staff  that  gets  around  and  sees  for 
itself  what’s  going  on. 

This  is  why  the  Beechcraft  Bonanza 
is  joining  more  and  more  publicity 
enterprises.  It  is  the  quickest,  most 
direct  and  facile  transportation  you 
can  buy— and  so  economical  that  even 
small-budget  newspapers  are  becom¬ 
ing  owners. 


The  Bonanza 
puts  the  Pace 
in  Publishing 


•  A  note  on  your  company  letterhead 
brings  an  informative  brochure  on  “The 
Air  Fleet  of  American  Business.”  Address 
Beech  Aircraft  Corporation,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 
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General  Electric 
reduces  prices  $10  million 
on  certain  products 

THIS  IS  IN  ADDITION  TO  $50  MILLION  REDUCTION 
ANNOUNCED  JANUARY  1st  IN  BID  TO  STOP  INFLATION 


EfFective  April  19,  General  Electric  reduced  by  h% 
the  prices  of  fractional  horsepower  motors,  switch- 
gear,  distribution  transformers,  lightning  arresters, 
feeder  regulators,  cutouts  and  power  capacitors.  The 
reduction  applies  both  to  new  orders  and  to  old 
orders  not  yet  shipped,  and  can  save  General  Electric 
customers  an  estimated  $10  million  annually. 

This  is  not  a  minor  reduction.  Transformers  and 
switchgear  affected  by  this  price  change  are  vital  in 
the  transmission  and  distribution  of  power  by  electric 
utilities,  and  are  also  essential  to  every  industrial 
plant.  Fractional  horsepower  motors  have  thousands  v 
of  applications  throughout  industry  and  in  the  home. 
This,  incidentally,  is  the  second  price  reduction  in 
fractional  horsepower  motors  General  Electric  has 
made  in  1948. 


These  price  reductions  were  made  possible  by  in¬ 
creased  volume,  by  more  efficient  facilities  and 
manufacturing  methods,  and  by  a  gratifying  accept¬ 
ance  from  many  of  our  cvistomers  of  simplified  and 
standardized  designs. 

Earlier  this  year.  General  Electric  annoimced  a  price 
reduction  on  a  wide  range  of  products  such  as  radio  and 
television  receivers,  electric  refrigerators  and  ranges, 
and  various  other  electric  appliances  and  components. 
It  was  estimated  that  this  earlier  price  reduction 
would  save  $50  million  at  the  consumer  level  in  1948. 

General  Electric  expects  to  maintain  these  lowered 
prices,  provided  no  further  increase  occurs  in  our 
own  labor  costs  or  in  prices  of  components  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  we  purchase  in  so  great  a  measure 
from  others. 


WHY? 


We  believe  this  action  is  the  best  contribution  General  Electric  can 
make  towards  strengthening  the  economy  of  our  country  at  this 
time.  It  also  demonstrates  our  continued  belief  in  the  principle  of 

More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Nearly  6,400  girla  and  3,800  boys*  died 
by  6re  during  the  last  twelve  years ...  a 
loss  all  the  more  ghastly  because  it  was 
needless. 

Buttery  has  fire  struck  at  girls  so  much 
more  cruelly? 

Among  the  principal  reasons  are  these: 
Girls  are  exposed  more  to  fires  than  are 
boys.  They  spend  more  of  their  pla^'time 
indoors.  As  they  grow  up  they  take  on 
tasks  that  are  performed  largely  inside 
the  home.  And  further,  their  clothing, 
which  usually  is  full-skirted  and  light- 


textured,  is  more  apt  to  catch  fire  and 
bum  rapidly. 

But  explanations  can  never  erase  the 
tragedy ...  or  soften  the  grief. 

We  can  and  we  must  bring  this  fright¬ 
ful  killer  to  a  halt ! 

How?... 

1.  Keep  matches  out  of  reach  of  chil¬ 
dren.  2.  Be  more  careful  with  smoking. 
3.  Avoid  use  of  gasoline,  benzine,  and 
naphtha  for  cleaning.  4.  Clean  and  repair 
heating  plant  and  kitchen  stove,  flues  and 
chimneys.  5.  Use  only  electric  wiring  and 


appliances  bearing  the  Underwriters* 
Laboratories  seal.  6.  Place  oily  rags  in 
closed  metal  containers.  7.  Get  rid  of  all 
litter  and  rubbish . . .  Make  this  year’s 
Spring  Clean-up  Drive  a  Fire  Prevention 
Drive  as  well. 

Determine  now  to  follow  these  simple 
rules . . .  you'll  help  to  stop  fires  and  saoe 
lives. 

The  Member  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  oj  the 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF 
FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


*5-14  year  ase  croup  l9S3-4t  inclusive — most 
recent  flsures  avaiiabie,  U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 
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FIRE  WILL  KILL  NEARLY 
1000  PEOPLE  THIS  MONTH! 


rOB  TOUB  SAtlTT'S  SAKI 
SIND  rOB  THIS  IBII  BOOKLIT 


National  Board  of  F'Ire  Underwriters 
85  John  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “The  Fire  Safe 
Home" —  new  20-paf;e  booklet  showing 
how  to  protect  my  family  and  home 
against  Are. 

NAME _ 


STREET. 
CITY _ 


STATE- 
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This  is  Acceptance! 


On  January  7  last,  the  merger  of  The  United  States  News  ami  World  Report 
was  announced. 

The  response  from  the  public  was  immediate — and  most  significant. 

Subscription  circulation  (85  per  cent  of  which  is  obtained  direct  by  mail)  has 
now  reached  an  all-time  high  in  the  15-year  history  of  our  publishing  operation. 
Subscribers,  old  and  new,  who  received  their  renewal  notices  during  January, 
February  and  March  have  responded  more  favorably  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  our  publishing  experience. 

Newsstand  sales  (which  represent  a  bonus  in  our  circulation  structure,  inas¬ 
much  as  our  guarantee  is  covered  more  than  100  per  cent  by  identifiable  subscrip¬ 
tions)  are  showing  substantial  gains  and  now  exceed  the  total  previous  sales  of 
both  magazines.  This  increase  is  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  newsstand  sales 
of  many  magazines  are  below  a  year  ago. 

Advertising  revenue  is  running  more  than  10  per  cent  ahead  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year.  There  were  only  16  magazines  in  the  country  which  in  1947 
published  more  advertising  pages  than  The  United  States  News. 

This  is  happening  because  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 
is  a  well-rounded  magazine  appealing  to  the  one  class  of 
important  readers  in  America  who  want  each  week  a 
thorough  “spot  analysis”  of  national  and  international 
affairs  from  original  sources  rather  than  a  review  of  “spot 
news”  that  has  already  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 


Here  is  the  class  magazine  in  the  field  of 
news  magazines  — read  by  those  who  are 

X01*S  in  buying  pozeer, TOPS  in  responsibility, 

in  intelligence,  XOI*J§i  in  influence. 


U.S.  News  &  World  Report 

Circulation  Guarantee  300,000  • 

At  present  delivering,  since  the  merger  of  The 
United  States  News  and  World  Report,  a 
substantial  bonus  well  in  excess  of  guarantee 

■* 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  .  1M1H..\DKI.PHI.\  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE 

*  USEFUL  INFORMATION  FOR  IMPORTANT  PEOPLE  * 


U.S.  NEWS  y  WORLD  REPORT, 
in  its  circulation  building  opera^ 
tion,  does  not  employ,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  fielJ^selling  sub¬ 
scription  organization  or  any  other 
form  of  door-to-door  cam*assing. 
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1,763  advertisers  cast  their  votes  for 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine 


once  every  four  years.  But  every 


Presidential  elections  come  only 
week,  every  year,  hundreds  of  advertisers  cast  their  votes  for  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  when  they  want  national  coverage 
strengthened  by  concentrated  coverage  in  their  biggest  and  busiest 
market.  New  York. 

Last  year  1,763  display  advertisers  used  The  New  York  Times  Mag¬ 
azine  to  present.their  products  and  services  to  a  nation-wide  audience 
of  well  over  a  million  readers. 

That  1947  figure  exceeded  by  400  the  number  of  advertisers  who 
cast  their  ballots  for  The  Times  Magazine  in  1946.  It  topped  the 
1945  figure  by  over  1,000.  Advertisers  in  school  and  camp  listings 
are  not  included  in  these  totals.  ! 

Every  Sunday  The  New  York  Times  puts  a  national  sales  platfornii 
under  every  product  advertised  in  its  pages.  For  with  its  over 
1,000,000  circulation,  the  Sunday  edition  of  The  Times  goes  into 
the  better  homes  in  11,271  cities,  towns,  villages  and  hamlets  in  all 
the  48  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

That’s  why,  for  a  nation-wide  sweep,  more  and  more  advertisenl 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 
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Subpoena,  Price  Edicts 
Spur  Newsprint  Quiz 

By  Jerry  Walker 


grand  jury  investigation  of 

price-fixing  and  other  alleged¬ 
ly  monopolistic  practices  in  the 
newsprint  industry  forged  ahead 
this  week — after  a  long  lull — 
with  the  impetus  of  two  court 
victories  scored  by  United  States 
government  agencies. 

An  opinion  handed  down  Wed- 
n^ay  by  U.  S.  District  Judge 
John  Clancy  in  New  York  City 
verified  the  continuing  interest 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Division  in 
sales  practices  of  both  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  newsprint  firms. 

This  inquiry,  instituted  nearly 
two  years  ago  before  a  Grand 
Jury  and  interrupted  last  Fall 
by  State  Department  interven¬ 
tion,  has  taken  a  new  tack,  and 
successfully,  on  the  basis  of 
Judge  Clancy's  ruling  that  a 
Canadian  firm  must  produce  the 
records  at  its  New  York  City 
office. 

Price  Ruling  Studied 

The  court  denied  motions  of 
St  Maurice  Valley  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.  (the  former  name  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Sales,  Ltld. )  to 
quash  a  subpoena  calling  for  all 
records  pertaining  to  methocLs  of 
determining  prices,  contracts 
with  newspaper  publishers,  con¬ 
trol  of  mill  production  and  other 
pertinent  matters. 

For  the  sake  of  international 
amity,  the  State  Department 
arranged  with  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  Canadian  officials 
last  November  to  drop  demands 
for  records  held  in  Canada,  al¬ 
though  two  federal  judges  in 
New  York  had  upheld  the  Grand 
Jury's  right  to  see  them. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling 
early  this  week  which  supported 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ban  against  multiple  basing- 
l»int  delivered-price  systems  in 
the  cement  industry  was  studied 
“■  several  quarters  as  to  its  pos¬ 
able  application  to  newsprint. 

‘The  decision,”  said  the  FTC. 

bas  a  definite  and  substantial 
■jnpact  upon  the  status  of  sim¬ 
ilar  systems  of  identical  deliv¬ 
ered  prices  used  by  a  number 
of  heavy  goods  industries.” 

Almost  immediately,  the  FTC 
ordered  37  brick  manufacturers 
to  cease  and  desist  “quoting  or 
selling  at  prices  calculated  in 
oocordance  with  the  freight- 
equalization,  delivered-price  sys¬ 
tem,  the  zone-delivered  price 
system  or  any  other  planned 
Wem  or  formula  which  pro¬ 
duces  identical  price  quotations 
or  prices,  or  which  prevents 
purchasers  from  finding  any  ad¬ 
vantages  in  price  in  dealing 
with  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
s^ndents  as  against  any  of  Uie 
other  respondents.” 


The  zone-delivered  price  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  newsprint  industry, 
publishers  pointed  out,  was 
adopted  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  during  control 
days. 

Whether  a  ban  on  the  system 
would  apply  equally  to  United 
States  and  Canadian  newsprint 
sales  companies  was  another 
moot  question. 

Judge  Clancy  held  in  the  St. 
Maurice  case  that  David  W.  Sher¬ 
man's  activities  as  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  the  130  Park  Ave. 
office  constituted  “doing  busi¬ 
ness”  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.  S.  Court.  The  Court 
noted  that  the  firm  shipped 
68%  of  its  output  to  U.  S.  custo¬ 
mers,  large  ones  being  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York 
Sun  and  Scripps-Howard. 

Sherman,  the  court  held,  “con¬ 
tinuously  serviced”  the  firm's 
121  accounts  here.  Affidavits  of 
FBI  agents  reported  the  St. 
Maurice  bank  account  in  New 
York  City  as  being  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $1,000,000  and  the 
Anti-Trust  Division  also  intro¬ 
duced  as  evidence  a  letter  in 
which  Sherman  reported  to  his 
superiors  on  the  “brutal  treat¬ 
ment”  given  to  an  Ohio  newspa¬ 
per  by  a  rival  newsprint  com¬ 
pany. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Clancy 
said:  “SHerman  cannot  execute 
contracts  but  Sherman  negoti¬ 
ates  their  terms.  He,  at  his  own 
discretion,  rejects  bids  or  re¬ 
quests  for  contracts.  He  listens 
to  complaints  and  investigates 
defects.  He  entertains  the  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospective  custo¬ 
mers  .  .  .  for  future  business 
when  the  company’s  facilities  or 
industry's  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit. 

“He  advises  on  policy  .  .  .  He 
elects  to  favor  some  customers 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

“The  Company  refers  Sher¬ 
man’s  activities  to  public  rela- 

Council  Receives 
High  Safety  Awards 

The  National  Safety  council 
conferred  on  the  Advertising 
Council  this  week  its  “Award 
of  Honor  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Safety.” 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Council,  in 
receiving  the  award  from  Ned 
H.  Dearborn,  NSC  head,  pledged 
continued  cooperation  of  the 
Council  in  helping  reduce  acci¬ 
dent  rates.  The  death  rate  from 
traffic  accidents  was  reduced 
12%  last  year,  Mr.  Dearborn 
said. 


tions.  We  do  not  understand  the 
need  for  public  relations  of  a 
company  with  a  few  customers. 
The  maintenance  of  a  resident 
vicepresident  where  a  selling 
company  says  it  is  not  doing 
business  presents  something  of  a 
puzzle.  .  .  . 

“It  is  enjoying  a  seller’s  mar¬ 
ket  .  .  .  but  operates  with  an 
eye  to  the  future.  The  officer 
who  dines  a  business  man  in  his 
industry  has  a  purpose — it  is 
to  sell  his  wares.” 

Position  'Indefensible' 

Declaring  the  company’s  po¬ 
sition  is  "indefensible,”  Judge 
Clancy  asserted  “the  right  of 
any  Court  to  obtain  evidence 
within  the  confines  of  its  juris¬ 
diction  is  a  necessary  attribute; 
without  it  a  Court  could  not 
function.” 

“No  claim  of  any  kind  is  as¬ 
serted  against  the  company,” 
the  court  observed,  but  some¬ 
thing  that  the  company  has  “is 
deemed  by  the  Grand  Jury  evi¬ 
dence  relevant  to  what  it  is  in¬ 
vestigating.” 


Bartley  C.  Crum,  left,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  attorney,  and  Joseph 
Barnes,  New  York  City  editor, 
confer  on  their  plans  for  PM. 


Crum  and  Barnes  Take 
Active  Control  of  PM 

By  Carle  Hodge 


DEBT-STRICKEN  PM  got  a 

transfusion  this  week  —  new 
owners.  Stepping  suddenly  in 
to  buy  it  were  Bartley  Crum, 
San  Francisco  attorney,  and  Jos¬ 
eph  Barnes,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  foreign  editor. 

Crum  will  be  the  New  York 
tabloid’s  publisher,  and  Barnes, 
who  has  resigned  from  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  its  editor.  There 
will  be  no  immediate  change  in 
PM’s  staff  or  policy,  they  said. 

In  more  than  a  month  of  hec¬ 
tic  dickering  before  he  sold 
them  his  paper,  Marshall  Field 
3rd  had  spurned  a  whole  parade 
of  would-be  purchasers. 

But  then,  once  Crum  and 
Barnes  made  their  offer  two 
weeks  ago,  the  sale  of  the  once- 
adless  daily  came  quickly  yet 
quietly. 

Field  Holds  Interest 

Only  two  days  after  Field  dis¬ 
closed  he  had  sold  them  control 
of  the  paper,  Crum  and  Barnes 
took  over.  Field  kept  a  minor¬ 
ity  interest. 

The  sale  was  set  after  the  PM 
unit  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  agreed  unanimously 
that: 

1.  The  paper’s  162  editorial 
and  clerical  workers  would  be 
considered  fired — and  paid  sever¬ 
ance — April  30. 

2.  All  who  wished  would  be 
re-hired  May  1  for  three  pro¬ 
bationary  months,  during  which 
management  can  hire  and  fire 
as  it  pleases. 


3.  Otherwise,  except  for  the 
provision  that  severance  pay  be 
given  employes  who  quit,  the 
new  owners  will  live  up  to 
Field’s  contract  with  the  Guild 
until  they  can  negotiate  another. 

Field  had  sunk  a  staggering 
fortune  into  the  experimentjfl 
paper. 

Field's  Statement 

In  a  last  statement  to  its  125,- 
000-odd  readers,  he  promised  it 
would  “be  continued  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  give  me,  as  I 
believe  they  will  give  you, 
great  satisfaction.” 

“It  is  to  be  carried  on,”  he 
declared,  “by  men  .  .  .  whose 
views  I  am  convinced  coincide 
with  many  of  the  ideals  for 
which  PM  was  founded.” 

“While  my  own  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  Chicago”  ( as  publisher 
of  the  Sun-Times)  “make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  future  management, 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  a  con¬ 
tinuing.  though  minority,  invest¬ 
ment  with  the  new  ownership.” 

No  purchase  price  was  re¬ 
vealed,  but  Field  was  known  to 
have  asked  at  one  time  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

Crum  and  Barnes  describe 
themselves,  politically,  as  disci¬ 
ples  ot  the  late  Wendell  Will- 
kie.  In  1942,  Barnes  travelled 
with  him  on  his  famed  “One 
World”  flight. 

“We  have  three  goals,”  PM’s 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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new  owners  declared  in  a  state¬ 
ment.  “We  want  a  paper  which 
gives  honest  news;  we  want  a 
paper  which  is  good  to  read; 
we  want  a  paper  which  gives 
a  daily  reminder  of  our  own 
strength  to  all  of  us  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  American  democracy 
is  worth  fighting  for.” 

Unlike  Field,  who  kept  hands- 
off  the  paper’s  policies,  the  new 
owners  will  devote  full  time  to 
running  it. 

“We  have  no  blueprint,”  said 
Barnes,  the  tall,  spare  ex-for¬ 
eign  correspondent.  “The  Guild 
has  given  us  three  months  in 
which  to  move  around. 

“All  we  know  now  is  that  we 
want  to  put  out  a  good  paner. 

“What  is  a  good  paper?  Well, 
I  think  the  Herald  Tribune  is 
a  great  paper  but,  then,  we  will 
not  pattern  PM  after  it.” 

Barnes  is  41,  a  bespectacled, 
soft-spoken  man.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  Job,  while  still  in  Har¬ 
vard,  was  reporting  Cambridge 
news  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe.  He  studied  in  London, 
toured  Europe  and  Asia  and  was 
a  researcher  for  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  before  joining 
the  Herald  Tribune  in  1935. 

That  paper’s  Moscow  corres- 

fmndent  in  1937-38  and  its  Ber- 
in  reporter  in  1939-40,  he  quit 
to  become  deputy  director  of 
OWI  overseas  operations.  He  re¬ 
turned  in  1944  as  foreign  editor. 

Barnes’  translation,  from  Rus¬ 
sian,  of  Konstantin  Simonov’s 
novel  “Days  and  Nights”  was 
a  U.S.  best-seller. 

“I’m  not  an  editor,”  he  said 
of  his  PM  post.  “I’ve  never  been 
an  editor.  Frankly.  I  feel  like 
a  man  going  over  Niagara  Falls 
in  a  barrel.” 

Crum,  who  has  a  long  liberal 
record,  denied  he  had  accepted 
a  25%  Interest  to  operate  the 
paper.  Actually,  he  is  giving 
up  a  prosoerous  law  practice  to 
publish  PM,  he  insisted. 

Crum,  who  is  41,  said  he  Is 
resigning  as  president  of  KYA 
and  KLAC,  West  Coast  stations 
owned  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  S. 
Thackrey,  and  already  had 
severed  his  long-time  connec¬ 
tions  as  counsel  for  Hearst 
Newspapers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  plans  to  move  his  wife  and 
two  children  to  New  York. 

Crum  wrote  a  book,  “Behind 
the  Silken  Curtain,”  on  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  member  of  the 
Anglo  American  Palestine  In¬ 
quiry  Committee.  Also  he  is 
chairman  of  Americans  for  Ha- 
ganah  and  the  Lawvers  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Justice  in  Palestine,  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Lawyers  Guild  and 
was  an  attorney  for  Hollywood 
writers  accused  of  contempt. 

Leader  of  the  California  Will- 
kie  movement  in  1940,  he  sup¬ 
ported  Roosevelt  in  1944.  He 
was  a  vicepresident  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Citizens  of  America  un¬ 
til  last  December.  He  then  re¬ 
signed,  apparentlv  in  protest  to 
PCA  backing  of  Henry  Wallace. 

He  believes,  he  told  E&P,  that 
publishing  PM  will  be  “a  way 
to  help”  the  “wrong  way  Amer¬ 
ica  is  running — It  has  been  run¬ 
ning  that  way  since  the  fall  of 
Germany.” 


NYC  Printers 
Remain  at  Work 
Pending  Confab 

The  status  quo  was  main¬ 
tained  in  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  composing  rooms  this 
week  with  indication  that  print¬ 
ers  would  remain  at  work  as 
long  as  negotiations  continued. 

Both  ITU  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  and  William  Mapel, 
vicechairman  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City, 
were  in  Washington,  and  there 
was  no  announcement  as  to 
when  Randolph  would  confer 
with  the  New  York  publishers 
in  an  effort  to  rewrite  an  agree¬ 
ment  reached  recently  with  the 
local  union's  committee. 

Staffs  employed  for  several 
months  on  emergency  processes 
for  publishing  were  continued, 
except  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  where  a  reduction  in 
personnel  was  effected  for 
“streamlining”  purposes. 

Officers  of  Local  No.  6  called 
in  Randolph  and  Vicepresident 
Elmer  Brown  after  the  ITU  lead¬ 
ers  objected  to  several  features 
of  the  agreement,  notably  omis¬ 
sion  of  varitype  and  similar 
operations  from  union  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

ITU’s  local  No.  3  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  again  asked  the  Executive 
Council  for  permission  to  take 
a  strike  vote.  Union  printers 
have  been  working  on  newspa¬ 
pers  there  without  a  contract 
since  January  1. 

(Additional  news  of  the  ITU 
situation  will  be  found  on  page 
57.) 

■ 

Wall  Street  Journal 
Starts  Dallas  Plant 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  first  issue 
of  the  Southwest  Edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  published  here  May 
3.  It  will  be  circulated  in  10 
states  by  plane  and  train,  pro¬ 
viding  day-of-pub.ication  deliv¬ 
ery  to  subscribers  and  news¬ 
stands  in  an  area  extending 
about  400  miles  from  Dallas. 

The  paper  will  be  published 
five  mornings  a  week,  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  a  new 
plant  here.  Initial  circulation 
will  exceed  12,000. 

Maurice  L.  Farrell  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  New  York  staff  in  1938. 
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E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 

May  3-5 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
Hotel  Sheraton,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

May  3-7  —  Journalism 
Week,  39th  annual.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia. 

May  6-9 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
North  Carolina  Press  Assn., 
Caro.ina  Hotel,  Pinehurst 

May 7-3  —  Utah  and  Idaho 
Associated  Press  members, 
annual  meeting.  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho. 

May  9-15 — Tour  of  North 
Carolina  by  National  Editor¬ 
ial  Assn.,  sponsored  by  North 
Carolina  Press  Association. 

May  7-8— Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  annual 
meeting,  Springfield,  Ill. 

May  7-9— Georgia  -  Florida 
Dailies  Advertising  Assn., 
joint  meeting,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

May  8  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Assn., 
regional  meeting  for  week¬ 
lies,  'Temple  University,  Phil- 
aaelphia. 

May  9-11 — Canadian  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn., 
15th  annual  convention, 
Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Mav  9-10 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Assn., 
convention,  Skytop  Lodge, 
Skytop,  Pa. 

May  11  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Assn.,  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Parker  House,  Boston. 


Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Bids  Are  Solicited 

Eight  persons  prominent  in 
the  newspaper  field  have  been 
asked  to  submit  sealed  bids  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer.  Ihe  American 
Security  and  Trust  Co.  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  which  handles  the 
newspaper  property  as  trustee 
under  the  will  of  John  Roll  Mc¬ 
Lean,  sent  the  paper’s  operating 
statement  to  a  small  group  of 
people  inviting  bids. 

The  Enquirer  made  more  than 
$1,000,000  last  year.  Bids  close 
May  15  and  must  be  accomp¬ 
anied  by  a  certified  check  for 
10%  of  the  bid. 

Among  those  invited  to  bid 
are  Hulbert  Taft,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times  Star;  Frank  E.  Gannett  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  the  Ridder 
brothers;  Silliman  Evans,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean.  Roger  Ferger,  publisher  of 
the  Enquirer,  may  enter  a  bid 
himself.  Smith  Davis,  newspa¬ 
per  broker,  reported  that  others 
are  included  on  the  list. 

Under  the  will  of  John  R.  Mc¬ 
Lean  the  paper  was  to  remain  in 
trust  for  his  heirs.  These  include 
John  R.  McLean  and  Edward  B. 
McLean,  grandsons,  and  Mamie 
Spears  Reynolds,  granddaughter 
of  the  late  Evalyn  Walsh  Mc¬ 
Lean,  daughter-in-law  of  the 
publisher.  The  Enquirer,  now 
107  years  old,  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  were  both  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  R.  McLean  when 
he  died  in  1916. 

EDITOR  &  P 


'  Eubanks  Calls 
Overtime  Plan 
'Grossly  Unfair' 

Washington — Revisions  of  tb 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  u 
proposed  by  Senator  Joseph  E 
Ball  (R-Minn. ),  are  “grossly  ns 
fair,”  according  to  Sam  B.  Et. 
banks,  executive  vicepresides 
of  the  American  Newspaoe 
Guild. 

Unpaid  overtime  hours  wili 
be  laid  on  older  men  and  tht 
number  of  jobs  available  lo: 
younger  men  will  be  reduced,  ii 
the  Ball  amendment  is  adopted. 
Eubanks  told  the  Senate  Com 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wtl 
fare,  April  29. 

Fixing  the  $100  weekly  salaij 
as  a  means  of  determining  q 
emption  from  the  overtime  pro 
visions  of  the  code,  Eubanh 
said,  discriminates  on  no  reason 
able  basis. 

He  cited  that  a  proposed  Net 
York  City  scale  for  printen 
would  rate  them  at  more  thu 
$100  a  week,  but  since  they  are 
on  “wages”  they  would  continue 
to  be  paid  for  overtime.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  a  $100-|. 
week  reporter’s  stipend  is  "sal¬ 
ary”  he  could  be  required  to 
work  an  extra  10  hours  a  week 
at  no  extra  pay,  thus,  in  efiect 
reducing  his  hourly  wage  frao 
$2.50  to  $2. 

Eubanks  declared  also  that  the 
way  would  be  opened  for  plan 
ing  all  overtime  work  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  nature  on  those  in  the 
$100  salary  bracket,  who  are  “ol 
higher  than  average  age,  and 
consequently  those  physicallj 
least  able  to  bear  it.” 

The  assignment  of  overtime 
work  to  classes  that  would  not 
receive  pay  for  it  would,  Eu¬ 
banks  asserted,  result  in  a  re¬ 
duction  of  jobs  in  the  newspaper  l 
industry  ' 

Eubanks  made  a  point  of  re¬ 
cent  court  decisions  that  have 
declared  news  production  writ¬ 
ers— editors,  copyreaders,  so¬ 
ciety  editors,  reporters,  et  cet¬ 
era — are  not  professional. 

Newsmen  have  often  been 
sentenced  for  contempt,  Eubanks 
reported,  evincing  that  “they 
are  generally  denied  the  legal 
protection”  granted  to  people 
who  are  conventionally  defined 
as  “professional.” 

No  state,  he  argued,  requires 
a  license  from  editors,  or  ad¬ 
ministers  examinations  or  ac¬ 
cepts  fees,  as  is  the  case  with 
“professionals.”  Whereas  the 
states  have  legally  defined  pro¬ 
fessions,  “not  one  includes  any 
newspaper  occupations,"  Eu¬ 
banks  pleaded. 

The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  opposed  enactment  of 
higher  minimum  wage  legisla¬ 
tion  and  asked  that  carrier  boys 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  and  not 
employes. 

^  M.  Anderson,  chairman  of 
NEA’s  legislative  committee,  de 
dared  raising  the  minimum  to 
60  or  75  cents  or  $1  an  hour, 
would  seriously  injure  the  vet¬ 
erans’  on-the-job  training  prt- 
gram  because  the  average  small¬ 
town  publisher  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  unskilled  employes 
such  a  rate. 
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Big  Advertisers  Use 
Grocery  Inventory  Data 


CHICAGO — Reliability  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  monthly  grocery  in¬ 
ventory  data  furnished  by  16 
sponsoring  newspapers  were 
vouched  for  by  research  direc- 
los  of  food  companies  attending 
the  first  National  Grocery  In¬ 
ventory  Research  C.inic  here 
this  week. 

The  session,  attended  by  more 
than  100  advertiser  and  agency 
research  directors,  newspaper 
ad  managers  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives,  was  devoted  to  coordi¬ 
nating  interests  of  the  three 
groups.  At  closed  sessions, 
sponsoring  newspapers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
took  steps  to  refine  and  to 
further  standardize  the  reports. 

Alfred  B.  Stanford,  director 
of  the  Bureau,  emphasized  that 
the  meeting  was  a  research  proj¬ 
ect  and  not  a  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion.  He  said  the  inventory 
reports  were  not  being/  used 
widely  enough  by  advertisers. 

Stanford  assured  advertisers 
that  newspapers  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  would  continue  to  seek  as 
much  “advice  and  technical 
guidance  as  you  gentlemen  will 
give  us.”  He  declared  there 
was  no  thought  of  "covering  up” 
on  any  of  the  techniques  in¬ 
volved  and  that  steps  would  be 
taken  to  meet  suggestions  made 
to  improve  the  inventories. 

"It  has  been  a  Herculean  job 
to  get  these  16  studies  going,” 
he  said. 

Wilson  W.  Condict.  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe  Democrat,  stressed 
that  the  audits  give  newspapers 
an  opportunity  to  serve  adver¬ 
tisers  in  a  manner  heretofore 
not  available. 

“With  the  grocery  inventory 
reports,  we  can  meet  and  ta  k 
with  advertisers  as  partners  in 
business,”  he  said. 

D.  P.  Smelser,  manager  of 
market  research,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  said  he  found  the 
data  useful  in  many  ways  in 
checking  sales  results  and  prod¬ 
uct  acceptance.  Howard  Cros¬ 
by,  market  research  analyst, 
Kellogg  Co.,  reported  his  firm 
used  the  information  to  study 
trends  of  sales  and  the  relation 
of  their  own  brands. 

John  H.  Noble,  economist.  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.,  said  he  found  the 
data  valuable  in  checking  sales 
figures  against  inventory  re¬ 
ports.  The  information  was 
helpful,  too,  in  discovering  and 
ana.yzing  "trouble  spots,”  he 
said. 

R.  H.  Moulton,  director  of 
market  research,  General  Foods 
Corp.,  is  using  the  data  for 
checking  in  test  markets  to  de¬ 
termine  distribution  before  and 
liter  sales  drives. 

John  S.  Monroe,  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  and  Robert  Detlef- 
«n,  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  each 
rmorted  how  they  were  using 
the  information  to  check  trends 
hy  brands  and  by  total  markets. 

raere  was  a  discussion  of  the 
relative  merits  of  "judgment 
laaiples  vs.  area  sampling"  and 
whetoer  or  not  inventory  data 
could  be  projected  in  terms  of 
wtal  sales  by  product  units. 


Moore  said  the  Bureau  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  booklet  on  how  inven¬ 
tories  are  conducted,  data  about 
each  market  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  sample. 

Advertising  research  men  rec¬ 
ommended  uniform  coverage  of 
product  classifications  in  all 
markets,  a  more  uniform  release 
date  of  inventory  audits,  and  in¬ 
clusion  of  additional  product 
classifications.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  mar^arire.  salad  dress¬ 
ings.  jams  and  iellies,  and  meat 
sauces,  to  be  added  to  the  basic 
list  of  33  classifications. 

Advertisers  al.so  favored  in- 
c’uding  "all  other”  brands,  with 
a  breakdown  by  brand  names. 

Newspapers  have  invested  ao- 
proximatelv  $1,000,000  in  month¬ 
ly  inventory  research  since  it 
was  pioneered  in  1039  bv  the 
Neu)  York  World-Telegram,  it 
was  reported. 

■ 

Rrush-Moorft  Group 
Exerutives  Cnrifer 

Canton.  O  — Executives  of 
Brnsh-’i^oore  Newspapers.  Inc., 
and  business  managers  and  ed¬ 
itors  of  its  seven  member 
papers  participated  in  a  three- 
day  conference  here  this  week, 
to  studv  management,  editorial 
and  mechanical  problems. 

The  sessions  opened  with  a 
luncheon  at  which  words  of 
welcome  were  given  bv  Louis 
H.  Brush  of  Salem,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  William  H. 
Vodrev  of  Fast  L’verpool.  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  Rov  D.  Moore 
of  Canton,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  led  the  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  which  fo  lowed. 

A  s«''ond  round  table  discus¬ 
sion  Wedne'^day  was  led  by  Jo¬ 
seph  K.  Vedrey  of  Carton,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

Wednesday  ni^ht,  the  group 
entertained  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  of  Ohio,  and  members  of 
the  newspaper  party  traveling 
with  him. 

■ 

Guilds  Oppose  3d  Party 

San  Francisco  —  Oakland 
gui’dsrnen  have  voted  to  sup¬ 
port  the  CIO  in  backing  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  and  in  opposing 
a  third  party,  it  is  announced 
bv  Fxecutive  Secretary  Robert 
D.  Brown.  Similar  action  was 
taken  by  the  Los  Angeles  guild, 
Brown  reported. 

■ 

7-DaY  Classified  Aaain 

PORTLANO,  Ore — The  Oregon¬ 
ian  has  resumed  publishing  a 
classified  advertising  section 
seven  days  a  week  with  the 
restoration  of  Saturday  classi¬ 
fied  which  was  taken  out  nearly 
a  year  ago  because  of  newsprint 
shortage. 

■ 

Roto  Section  Revised 

Newark,  N.  J.  —  Beginning 
with  the  May  20  issue,  the 
Nevoark  Sunday  News  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine  section  will 
be  changed  over  to  the  “stand¬ 
ard”  I.OOO-  ine  page  size  (5  col. 
by  200  lines). 
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Frank  W.  Miller,  right,  president 
of  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  has  the  ear 
of  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Marlin,  Jr., 
publisher  oi  North  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Chronicle,  at  the  23th 
annual  K-S  party  which  1,353  at¬ 
tended  during  ANPA  Week.  Acts 
from  Barnum  &  Bailey-Ringling 
Bros.  Circus  were  an  attraction. 

CBS  to  Join 
Wi':h  LA.  Times 
In  TV  Station 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  and  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  have  announced 
plans  to  join  forces  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  television  station  at 
Los  Angeles.  The  two  compan¬ 
ies  will  form  a  new  $1,000,000 
corporation  to  own  and  operate 
KTTV,  the  station  for  which  the 
Times  now  holds  a  construction 
permit.  The  newspaper  will  own 
51%. 

As  soon  as  papers  are  pre¬ 
pared,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  will  be  asked 
for  approval  to  transfer  the 
KTTV  construction  permit  from 
the  Times  to  the  new  firm.  Up¬ 
on  FCC  approval  of  the  transfer, 
the  station  will  become  the  Los 
Angeles  outlet  of  the  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision  Network. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  ar¬ 
rangements,  Norman  Chandler, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Times,  said:  "Our  plan  is  to 
proceed  at  top  speed  with  con¬ 
struction  of  the  station  and.  sub¬ 
ject  to  necessary  approval  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  we  have  every  hope 
of  being  on  the  air  this  fall.” 

Frank  Stanton.  pre‘=id*‘n‘  of 
CBS,  said  Columbia  “feels  that 
the  association  of  CBS  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  this  en¬ 
terprise  will  contribute  sulostan- 
tially  to  the  advancement  of 
television  on  the  West  Coast." 

An  application  was  filed  this 
week  by  the  Times  for  permis 
sion  to  erect  the  transmitter 
plant  on  Mt.  Wilson  instead  of 
the  site  originally  proposed.  The 
new  KTTV  plant  will  be  along¬ 
side  the  present  facilities  of 
KNX-FM,  the  CBS  frequency 
modulation  station  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

The  new  corporation  board 
will  consist  of  Mr.  Chandler; 
Mr.  Stanton;  Philip  Chandler, 
vicepresident  of  the  Times;  Don¬ 
ald  W.  Thornburgh,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  CBS;  Omar  Johnson,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Times;  Ned  Marr,  CBS  west 
coast  attorney;  and  Richard  G. 
Adams,  secretary  of  the  Times. 


N.  Y.  News 
Drops  FM  Bid, 
Pushes  Video 

News  Syndicate,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  News, 
has  dropped  its  fight  for  an  FM 
station  and  will  concentrate  on 
television,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

A  statement  by  F.  M.  Flynn, 
president  and  general  nrtanager, 
pointed  out  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  had 
“foreclosed"  the  News  from  ap¬ 
pealing  on  legal  issues  in  the 
denial  of  a  license  application. 

In  its  final  ruling  on  the  News 
case,  the  FCC  made  clear  that 
it  did  not  give  credence  to  alle¬ 
gations  of  minority  groups  that 
the  News  was  biased  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  Commissioners  held  that 
news  and  editorial  content 
shou.d  be  considered  in  passing 
upon  newspaper  applicants. 

"We  strongly  disagree"  with 
this  view,  Flynn  declared,  but 
“until  and  unless  these  ques¬ 
tions  (constitutional  and  legal) 
are  passed  upon  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  they  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  finally  resolved.  They 
deserve  the  closest  vigilance  in 
the  luture.” 

Flynn  discussed  his  company’s 
television  operation,  to  date,  in 
a  ta  k  before  the  American 
Television  Society, 

“Properly  developed,”  the 
News  executive  said,  "television 
will  revitalize  Americanism  in 
this  country — and  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  added  stimulant  needed 
to  push  forward  our  expanding 
economy.  ...  If  kept  free  of 
propagandists  and  mealy-mouth¬ 
ed  word  twisters  who  seek  to 
control  the  channels  of  mass 
communications,  television  will 
become  a  new  and  respected 
messenger  of  truth  welcomed  in 
thousands  of  American  homes.” 

He  declared  television’s  great¬ 
est  need  of  the  moment  is  good 
programming,  and  said  the  News 
intends  to  develop  programs 
dealing  with  religion  (“which  is 
now  given  the  silent  treatment”) 
and  other  public  service. 

As  to  the  cost  of  getting  into 
the  new  field,  Flynn  disclosed 
that  actual  expenditures  have 
outrun  the  original  estimates. 
The  equipment  estimate  in  the 
station  application  was  $420,000, 
he  said.  So  far  it  has  cost  $600,- 
000.  Building  costs  were  put  at 
$150,000  but  will  exceed  $525,- 
000. 

First  year  salaries  had  been 
figured  at  $380,000,  including  an 
extensive  programming  depart¬ 
ment,  but,  Flynn  said,  WPIX 
will  have  a  payroll  of  150  to  160 
employes  running  around  $750,- 
000,  without  an  elaborate  pro¬ 
gramming  department. 

“It  is  easy  for  me,”  said 
Flynn,  “to  understand  why  some 
who  have  construction  permits 
for  television,  or  who  have  ap- 
p.ications  pending,  are  ‘dragging 
their  feet.’  Possibly  they  are 
smarter  than  we  are.  We’re 
holding  our  heads.” 

He  advocated  early  creation 
of  an  Audit  Bureau  of  Tele¬ 
vision  to  provide  stations  with 
names  and  addresses  of  buyers. 
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and  the  only  woman  ever  made 
an  honorary  member  of  thel 
Elks  Club. 

Mrs.  Mathewson  is  also  ai) 
honorary  life  member  of  thej 
Girl  Guides, 


,  and  her  patriotic 
contributions  in  the  First  World! 
War  gained  for  her  associate] 
membership  in  '  ^ 

Legion, 
came  as 
durini 

as  well  as  her  continued  efforts 
for  the  good  charitable  cause 

In  spite  of  her  arduous  news 
paper  duties,  Mrs.  Mathewson 
finds  time  to  take  part  in  many 
other  civic  activities.  For  seyn 
years,  she  was  New  Brunswick 
vicepresident  of  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club. 

Mrs.  Mathewson  began  her 
newspaper  career  as  a  type 
setter,  but  her  reporter's  nose 
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Sen.  Murray 
Floys  'Vicious' 
Cartoon  Prizes 

Washington — Senator  James 
E.  Murray  of  Montana  told  the 
Senate  this  week  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Physician’s  Committee  of 
Chicago  has  attempted  “the 
most  flagrant  and  vicious  at¬ 
tempt  to  undermine  the  press 
of  America  which  I  have  come 
across  for  many  years’’  and 
gave  “everlasting  credit”  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  making  “such  trickery 
impossible  in  the  future.” 

The  Montanan  displayed  a 
full  page  advertisement  from  the 
Feb.  28  issue  of  E&P,  in  which 
the  committee  offered  eight 
prizes  totaling  $3,000  for  the  best 
cartoons  depicting — in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  own  language  —  “the 
meaning  and  implications  of  po¬ 
litical  distribution  of  health 
care  services  in  the  United 
States.’’ 

Senator  Murray,  author  of  a 
pending  national  health  bill,  de¬ 
clared  the  real  purpose  of  the 
contest  was  made  clear  by  re¬ 
publication  of  a  cartoon  against 
socialized  medicine  which  ap¬ 
peared  years  ago  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Recounting  that  a  cartoon,  to 
be  eligible  for  prize  considera¬ 
tion,  must  first  have  been  print¬ 
ed  in  some  newspaper  or  syndi¬ 
cate  feature,  the  Senator  cited 
“one  bright  feature”  by  stating: 

“It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  perhaps 
the  leading  magazine  in  the  field 
of  practical  and  effective  jour¬ 
nalism,  that  it  accepted  the  Na¬ 
tional  Physician’s  Committee’s 
full  page  advertisement  of  a 
fake  prize  contest  —  through 
which  the  bribe  was  offered — 
and  then  ran  an  editorial  which 
denounced  the  ad  as  an  attempt 
at  bribery,  and  which  called  on 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  for  a  revision  of 
the  Canons  of  Journalism  to 
make  such  trickery  impossible 
in  the  future.” 

Senator  Murray  charged  that 
the  Committee  is  the  political 
lobby  and  propaganda  bureau 
of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Discussing  its  methods, 
the  Montanan  said  of  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

"Over  the  past  six  years,  it 
has  admittedly  spent  over  a 
million  dollars  in  its  propaganda 
efforts.  It  has  flooded  the  coun¬ 
try  with  more  than  25  million 
pamphlets  and  circulars,  in¬ 
cluding  handouts  in  the  large 
drugstores.  It  has  arranged  for 
publication  of  more  than  3,000 
full  -  page  advertisements  in 
newspapers.  It  has  swamped 
newspapers  with  everything 
froin  carefully  angled  ‘news’ 
stories  to  pretendedly  forthright 
carefully  written  editorials 
which  an  editor  is  free  to  run 
^  an  expression  of  his  own.  It 
has  made  wide  use  of  radio,  di¬ 
rect  mail  solicitation,  education 
»d  every  other  known  technic 
M  public  relations,  including  the 
^ect  lobbying  of  United  States 
^nators  and  Representatives 
here  in  Washington.” 


Miss  Helen  Bonfils,  at  right,  looks 
on  as  Denver  Post  Comptroller 
Louis  F.  McMahon  pays  off  em¬ 
ployes  with  silver  dollars. 

Denver  Post  Rolls  Out 
The  Silver  Dollars 

Denver,  Colo. — Prompted  by 
tourists’  requests  for  silver  dol¬ 
lars — or  “cartwheels” — as  re¬ 
ported  by  hotelmen,  the  Denver 
Post  took  steps  to  put  more  of 
them  in  circulation,  by  meeting 
an  entire  week’s  payroll  with 
silver  in  place  of  usual  checks. 

The  payroll  of  the  newspaper 
— $33,000 — was  provided  in  the 
traditional  hard  money,  and  the 
usual  quiet  of  the  cashiers’  cage 
was  replaced  by  loud  clanking 
for  a  day. 

Glen  Petrino,  owner  of  near¬ 
by  restaurant  and  tavern, 
promptly  laid  in  a  supply  of 
greenbacks  and  by  mid-after¬ 
noon  had  2,500  of  the  silver 
pieces  stacked  behind  the  bar. 

Then,  from  over  the  business 
district  came  a  rush  to  buy  them 
back. 

A  loser  in  the  stunt  was 
Robert  H.  Hite,  composing  room 
employe,  but  it  was  all  in  the 
family.  Hite  and  his  wife,  Lu¬ 
cille,  a  former  Post  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department  employe,  had 
agreed  that  any  silver  dollar 
they  received  would  go  to  baby 
Rickie’s  piggy  bank.  Rickie 
took  Hite’s  week’s  salary. 

■ 

Fund  Raised  Quickly 
For  Injured  Youth 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Short¬ 
ly  after  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  told  the  story  of  a  17- 
year-old  youth,  destined  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  bed 
because  of  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent,  a  fund  of  $7,276  was  raised 
— although  no  direct  appeal  was 
made. 

The  story  of  the  youth  was 
written  by  Reporter  Roy 
Thompson,  and  illustrated  by 
Photographer  Carl  Wiegold.  It 
was  played  on  the  front  page. 
■ 

Party  Must  Pay 

The  New  York  State  Appel¬ 
late  Division  has  upheld  a  rul¬ 
ing  that  the  present  Democratic 
National  Committee  is  liable 
for  advertising  debts  incurred 
by  the  1940  Committee.  A  judg¬ 
ment  of  $16,000  plus  interest 
was  awarded  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin  advertising  agency  for  com¬ 
missions  due  for  advertising 
placed  in  the  1940  campaign. 
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Evening  Press 
Makes  Its  Bow 
At  Santa  Rosa 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — The  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  and  Santa  Rosa  Re¬ 
publican  appeared  here  April  26 
in  place  of  the  Republican. 

With  new  staff,  type  faces  and 
features,  it  was  described  by 
William  A.  Townes,  manager  of 
Press  Democrat  Publishing  Co., 
as  a  new  paper.  The  Evening 
Republican  here  has  historically 
been  subordinate  to  the  morning 
Press-Democrat. 

The  Evening  Press  supplies 
Santa  Rosa  with  a  Monday 
paper  for  the  first  time  in  a  dec¬ 
ade,  and  with  the  Press-Demo¬ 
crat  gives  this  area  seven-day 
newspaper  service  for  the  first 
time  in  years. 

The  new  paper  is  part  of  a 
development  program  which  he 
recommended,  Townes  said.  He 
assumed  the  position  of  manager 
in  March. 

Evening  Press  editorial  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  completely  indepen¬ 
dent  and  under  Oren  Stephens, 
formerly  coast  news  manager 
for  Newsweek,  Townes  said. 
Stephens  is  a  former  Sunday 
editor  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Democrat,  a  Nieman  Fellow, 
Office  of  War  Information  aide 
and  Stanford  University  public 
relations  chief. 

Gordon  Walker,  with  the  Fin¬ 
ley  papers  here  for  some  time, 
is  managing  editor,  with  Clifford 
Leabo  sports  editor  and  Harold 
Smith,  telegraph  and  news  ed¬ 
itor. 

First  issue  of  the  press  was  24 
pages,  with  the  largest  weekday 
afternoon  advertising  linage  in 
the  paper’s  history,  indicating 
good  business  acceptance, 
Townes  reported. 

Expenditure  of  $80,000  on  new 
printing  equipment  and  a  press 
unit  plus  expansion  of  newsprint 
supply  by  60 '"r  are  included  in 
the  program  for  the  two  papers, 
E&P  was  told. 

■ 

Martin  and  Bingham 
To  Address  Inland 

Chicago  —  Speaker  Joseph  W. 
Martin  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  publisher  of  the 
North  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Barry  Bingham,  presi¬ 
dent  and  ^itor,  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  journal  and 
Times,  will  address  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  lunch¬ 
eon  sessions  here  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  May  24-25. 

Bingham  will  speak  at  the 
Monday  luncheon  and  Martin  is 
scheduled  to  talk  on  Tuesday, 
according  to  President  Joe  M. 
Bunting,  Bloomington  ( 111. ) 
Pantograph.  Bunting  announced 
that  Monday  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  separate  group  meet¬ 
ings  of  Inlanders. 

Representatives  of  papers  with 
circulations  up  to  10,000  will 
meet  with  Cliff  Ferris,  Rhine¬ 
lander  (Wis.)  News.  Inlanders 
whose  papers  have  circulations 
from  10,000  to  25,000,  will  meet 
with  A.  M.  (^lapp,  Clinton  (la.) 
Herald.  Inland  dailies  with 
more  than  25,000  circulation 
will  meet  with  M.  M.  Oppegard, 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 


Albert  E.  Harum,  left,  publisher  ol 
Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Riviera-Times, 
receives  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Citizenship  Medal  from  Comman¬ 
der  A.  S.  Whidden. 

Commercial  Appeal 
Aids  Literary  Festival 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Awarding  of 
a  $100  Government  bond  by  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
climaxed  the  11th  Southern 
Literary  Festival  at  Delta  State 
Teachers  College  last  week.  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  award  was  made 
by  Paul  Flowers,  book  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal.  It  was  won  by  Miss 
Beverly  Herring  for  her  short 
story,  “The  Magnolia  Tree.” 

’The  festival,  originated  to  en¬ 
courage  creative  writing  among 
students  of  Mid-South  schools, 
has  received  support  through  the 
book  pages  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  since  its  inception.  Stu¬ 
dents  from  15  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  competed  this  year. 

■ 

Lamm  Ads  Centered 
In  Sunday  Papers 

Because  of  their  advertising 
success  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  with  “Gleneagles” 
men's  wear,  Lamm  Bros.,  Balti¬ 
more,  are  now  concentrating 
their  advertising  in  Sunday 
newspaper  magazines  and  sup¬ 
plements,  according  to  a  folder 
published  by  the  Times. 

Results  in  the  Times  were 
“astounding,”  the  folder  quotes 
William  F.  Sigmund,  of  Henry 
J.  Kaufman  Co..  Washington, 
Lamm’s  agency. 

The  move  to  newspapers  fol¬ 
lowed  an  analysis  of  sales  which 
showed  that  eight  or  nine  key 
markets  provided  more  than 
85%  of  total  volume,  it  said. 

■ 

Newsprint  Causes 
Riit  in  Australia 

Sydney,  Australia — A  dispute 
over  allocation  of  newsprint 
has  caused  a  break  in  the  ranks 
of  Australian  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
prietors’  Association. 

The  Australian  Newspapers 
Council  has  been  formed  by 
seceding  ANPA  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Sydney  Telegraph, 
Melbourn  Herald,  Sun  and 
News-Pictorial,  Brisbane  Cour¬ 
ier-Mail,  Adelaide  Advertiser, 
Adelaide  News  and  Mail. 

■ 

$15,000  for  Hero 

Boston,  Mass. — A  drive  by  the 
Boston  Post  to  raise  funds  for 
a  hero  motorman  resulted  in 
nearly  $15,000  being  contributed 
in  two  weeks.  The  Post  started 
the  fund  with  $500. 
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Senate  Group  Weighs 
Liquor  Ad  Controls 


WHILE  spokesmen  for  the  li¬ 
quor  industry  and  advertising 
business  took  the  issue  to  the 
public  in  talks  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
deferred  action  this  week  on 
three  bills  to  limit  or  regulate 
liquor  advertisements  in  print 
and  on  the  air. 

In  San  Francisco,  it  was 
charged  by  E.  E.  Joyce,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Distilled  Spirits  In¬ 
stitute,  that  the  proposed  legisia- 
tion  was  dry-inspired  and  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  back  Prohibi¬ 
tion.  His  attack  followed  testi¬ 
mony  he  gave  at  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  hearing  last  week. 

Before  the  Committee  was  a 
lenglhy  statement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Ac'^o- 
ciation  opposition  to  the  bills, 
arguing  primarily  that  -  it  does 
not  lie  within  the  purview  of  the 
Congress  to  forbid  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  any  product  which  may 
legally  be  bought  or  sold." 

Further,  the  ANPA  statement 
by  President  David  W.  Howe  de¬ 
clared,  Congress  has  no  author¬ 
ity  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  the  States  to  determine  their 
own  regulations  for  the  sale  and 
advertising  of  liquor. 

ANPA  Fights  'Confusion* 

As  to  the  proposal  that  the 
regulation  of  advertising  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  ANPA 
contended  that  “utter  confusion” 
would  result  from  the  dual  con¬ 
trol  over  advertising  by  FTC 
and  the  Treasurv  Deoartment. 

“It  would  easily  be  possible,** 
Howe  stated,  "for  advertismg  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of 
one  government  agency  and  yet 
the  advertiser  might  find  himself 
confronted  with  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  rules  set  up  by 
another  government  agency  also 
having  lurisdiction.” 

In  a  final  point.  Howe  main¬ 
tained  that  “no  effort  should  be 
made  bv  indirect  means  to  pro¬ 
hibit  advertising  by  the  use  of 
broad  and  ambiguous  language 
which  is  subiect  to  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  government  agencies  at 
their  will.” 

The  legislation  was  being 
widely  disrii®sed  at  advertising 
and  publishing  industry  meet¬ 
ings.  Instead  of  reporting  on  the 
bills  this  Thursday,  as  original¬ 
ly  intended,  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  referred  them  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  session. 

MeanwTiile,  time  was  working 
In  favor  of  none,  or  at  most,  a 
token  change  in  the  rules  al¬ 
ready  applicable  to  liquor  adver¬ 
tising.  Bill  sponsors  remained 
confident,  however;  over  many 
years  of  effort  they  had  not 
made  the  progress  achieved  this 
year — the  stage  of  full  dress 
public  hearings. 

The  first  bill.  S.  265,  was  in¬ 
troduced  early  last  year  by  Re¬ 
publican  Senator  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per,  Kansas  publisher.  It  would 
ban  all  liquor  advertising  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  The  Capper 
bill  now  is  under  consideration 
by  a  subcommittee  and  both  pro¬ 
ponents  and  foes  of  such  legisla¬ 


tion  agree  it  stands  the  least 
chance  of  becoming  law. 

Out  of  the  subcommittee  has 
come  two  milder  bills.  A  meas¬ 
ure,  introduced  by  Senator  Ed¬ 
win  Johnson  of  Colorado  for 
himself  and  Senator  Clyde  Reed 
of  Kansas  would  limit  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  to  a  facsimile  picture 
of  the  liquor  bottle.  Legislation, 
introduced  by  Reed  for  himself 
and  Johnson,  would  grant  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the 
power  to  regulate  liquor  adver¬ 
tising.  This  measure  would  de 
fine  as  a  “misleading  advertise¬ 
ment,  subject  to  FTC  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  liquor  advertising  which 
suggests  use  of  such  alcohol  is 
beneficial  to  physical  upbuild¬ 
ing;  will  increase  social  prestige 
or  business  standing;  or  is  tradi¬ 
tional  in  American  family  life  or 
is  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  American  home.” 

Bottle  Picture  Bill  in  Front 

Close  followers  of  the  Senate 
hearings  predict  that  if  any  of 
the  three  bills  is  reported  out 
this  session,  it  will  be  the  John¬ 
son  Reed  bill  limiting  the  adver¬ 
tising  to  a  picture  oi  the  bottle. 

Describing  liquor  advertising 
as  “pernicious  and  deceptive,” 
Bishop  Wilbur  E.  Hammaker, 
president  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Temperance,  called  for  a  ban 
on  all  liquor  ads. 

Edward  H.  Foley,  acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  said  the 
Capper  bill  might  result  in  some 
losses  of  revenue  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  but  raised  no  Trea.sury  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  other  two  meas¬ 
ures.  He  suggested  that  if  they 
were  adopted  they  would  better 
be  administered  by  the  Alcohol 
Tax  Unit  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau  than  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

Edward  F.  O'Brien,  viceoresi- 
dent  of  Franklin  Distillers  Corp., 
presented  a  visual  picture  of 
the  various  types  of  advertising 
in  an  effort  to  show  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  testimony  of  the 
prohibitionists,  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  does  not  dominate  the  at¬ 
tention  of  tbe  public.  He  said 
that  the  industry's  advertising 
already  is  regulated  effectively 
and  it  “measures  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  standards  of  accuracy,  ethics 
and  good  taste  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  field  of  contemporary 
advertising.” 

Mrs.  D.  Leigh  Colvin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  newspaper  article 
telling  of  a  wild  drinking  and 
petting  orgy  among  youths  in 
California  several  weeks  ago  as 
evidence  of  the  ill  effects  of 
liquor  advertising  on  American 
young  people. 

Mrs.  Colvin  said  she  would  not 
object  to  the  type  of  liquor  ad 
published  some  years  ago  in  a 
Boise,  Idaho,  newspaper,  by  a 
man  starting  a  saloon.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  read;  "I  shall  deal 
in  family  spirits,  which  will  in¬ 
cite  men  to  deeds  of  riot,  rob¬ 
bery  and  bloodshed,  and  by  so 
doing  diminish  the  comfort,  aug¬ 
ment  the  expenses  and  endanger 
the  welfare  of  the  community." 


Vivian  Spear 


Vivian  Spear 
Of  Texas  Voted 


Miss  Classified 


Miss  Vivian  Spear  of  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Liqht  is  “Miss 
Classified  Advertising  of  1943.” 

In  an  international  contest 
conducted  by  the  Classified 
Journal  among  members  o^  the 
Association  of  Newspaoer  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  ’''^onagers. 
Miss  Spear  received  40,000  votes 
and  topped  a  field  of  36  final'sts 
which  included  entries  from  the 
United  States.  Canada  and  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  18-year-old,  blue-eyed, 
dimpled  daughter  of  the  Lone 
Star  state  is  secretary  to  Frank 
Hastings,  the  Light's  CAM.  She 
is  a  third  generation  Texan, 
descendant  of  Daniel  Boone, 
musician,  and  chief  breadwinner 
for  a  wido'ved  noothe’’.  four 
younger  brothers  and  a  sister. 

Runnersup  in  the  contest,  an¬ 
nounced  bv  the  Journal's  editor, 
Felix  S.  Towle,  are:  -Tudy  Ar¬ 
cher  MacDonald.  Cam  den 
(N.  J.)  CouriPr-Pnxtr  Alice  Gib¬ 
bons.  OnUnnd  (Calif.)  Tribune; 
Betty  Andrews,  Jarkson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Pntrint;  Marty  Aber¬ 
nathy,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
Wanda  Aunperle,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  -  Herald:  Phyllis 
Wvnn.  Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch; 
and  Ellen  Gauthier,  Montreal 
(Can.)  Star. 


Estes  Wins  Fiqht 
In  Steel  Co.  Election 

Dallas,  Tex. — Carl  Estes,  oub- 
lisher  of  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
News  and  Journal,  made  a  dra¬ 
matic  annearance  at  a  Dallas 
stockholders’  meeting  recently. 

Sitting  in  an  Invalid  chair, 
with  his  physician  at  his  side, 
and  his  wife  and  a  secretary 
seated  behnd  him,  Estes  fired 
questions  at  the  management 
heads  of  the  new  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co.,  a  Texas  venture. 

The  Longview  publisher  —  a 
Navy  officer  in  the  war  is  con¬ 
valescing  after  hospitalization 
for  a  heart  ailment. 

When  the  steel  meeting  was 
over,  Estes  expressed  himself — 
and  a  revised  board  of  directors 
included  three  from  Longview. 
One  is  Ellie  Hopkins,  editor 
of  the  News. 

Estes'  questioning  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  nationwide  story  of 
a  $2,000,000  deal  in  pig-iron. 


7  District  Men 
Are  Dropped 
As  'Obsolete' 
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New  York  Herald  Tribune  haj  ' 
taken  steps  to  replace  district 
reporters  with  cruise  cars  cov¬ 
ering  Manhattan  and  the  Broni 
The  paper's  seven  district 
men,  six  of  whom  were  police 
reporters,  have  been  discharge^ 

City  Editor  Joseph  G.  Herzbm 
saying  the  Herald  Tribune  no 
longer  wanted  the  kind  of  ne*i 
they  were  responsible  for  send¬ 
ing  in  to  rewrite.  ■ 

The  men,  whose  total  service 
amounted  to  29  years,  were 
given  two  weeks’  notice  in  ad  k  ■ 
dition  to  two  weeks’  severance!  1 
pay  for  each  year  of  service,^ 
according  to  Mrs.  Elinore  Her-  ' 
rick,  personnel  director,  who 
said  efforts  are  being  made  to 
place  the  men. 

“The  situation  is  being  ex  l. 
plored  with  department  heads 
to  ascertain  the  possibilities  o( ! 
vacancies,  for  which  those  quali-' 
fied  will  be  considered.’’  she 
told  E&P.  “Furthermore,  e(  i  | 
forts  are  being  made  to  helpi 
them  in  other  directions.’’  ;j  * 
Herzberg  said  he  and  other  j 
executives  are  convinced  the 
cruiser  can  pick  up  the  usua.J 
police  stories  and  that  the  AP: 
is  the  service  for  first  coverage;  j 
If  the  story  is  worth  it.  he  saii 
then  a  reporter  can  be  sent  out  |  i 
There  is  nothing  definite  1  j 
about  the  schedule  of  the  news  n 
car  yet.  “It  may  be  better  toil  i 
station  the  cruiser  in  one  place)  i 
than  to  have  it  prowl  around,'  i 
the  city  editor  said.  “At  times 
there  will  be  two  men  assigned  . 
to  it,  but  mostly  it  will  be  i 
one-man  operation.  And  later  I  i 
we  may  equip  it  for  photo- 3 
graphic  work.”  i 

All  news — local,  national  and!  i 
international  —  fits  into  a  pat-i 
tern.  Herzberg  fee  s.  “There  is;  ■ 
no  line  of  demarcation,”  in  his  m 
opinion.  ! 

“If  we  have  a  problem  child  to 
accused  of  a  crime,”  he  puts  it ;  < 
"we  want  to  know  why  he’s  a  to 
problem  child,  not  necessarily  u 

the  details  of  the  crime.”  as 

This  pattern,  he  explained 
makes  district  reporters  "ob¬ 
solete.”  The  emphasis  today, 
Herzberg  believes,  should  be  on 
men  capable  of  carrying  out  this 
style  of  news  writing  through 
a  broader  education  than  the  « 

police  reporter  has.  I 

The  Herald  Tribune  unit  d  : 

the  New  York  Newspaper  Gui-d 
asked  the  Guild’s  Repraenta- 
tive  Assembly  for  authorization  ' 

to  take  a  strike  vote.  ™ 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive  1 

vicepresident  of  the  guild,  saw 
RA  had  authorized  a  5%  »  1 

sessment  per  week  for  thestruw  er 

“when  and  if  it  takes  place."  > 

The  men  dismissed  are  Don¬ 
ald  F.  Canavan,  John  DeraviL  • 

Derthram  Fink,  Henry  Poplfr  ' 

witz,  Robert  Mulrean,  Richard  ot 

Schafter  and  William  T.  Zwimer. 


New  Colgate  Director 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  —  Stu^ 
Sherman,  a  general  partner  in 
Sherman  &  Marquette  adv^ 
ing  agency,  has  been  eiectw  • 
director  of  Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  Co. 
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CONSIDER.  AS  CARTOONISTS  DO,  THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLITICAL  PLIGHT 


State  Monopoly  Sought 
In  Argentine  Newsprint 


ARGENTINE  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  complaining  of  a 
growing  threat  of  governmental 
monopoly  in  newsprint  supp.ies, 
according  to  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
advertising  representative,  who 
returned  this  week  from  a  six 
weeks’  trip  to  Latin  America. 

In  recent  weeks,  he  said,  the 
state  trade  promotion  agency 
(lAPI)  has  been  accelerating 
its  move  started  last  summer  to 
gain  more  and  more  control 
over  importation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newsprint. 

“Publishers  who  have  con¬ 
tracts  with  foreign  paper  mills,” 
Mr.  Powers  told  E&P,  “must 
have  approval  of  lAPI  in  order 
to  get  the  necessary  dollar  ex- 
diange.  But  the  agency  refuses 
to  grant  It  unless  the  publisher 
is  willing  to  part  with  as  much 
as  half  of  his  paper  imports 
and  to  pay  in  addition  a  6% 
commission  on  the  transaction. 

Controls  Foreign  Exchange 
“The  paper  thus  acquired  by 
lAPI  is  resold  to  newspapers 
favorable  to  the  government,  or 
others,  presumably  at  a  profit, 
m  effect,  the  government  thus 
holds  power  over  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  since  lAPI  mav  or  may 
not  grant  foreign  exchange,  and 
mav  or  may  not  sell  paper  to 
publishers.” 

Newsprint  is  not  an  immediate 
problem  in  Latin  America  gen¬ 
erally,  so  far  as  aval. able  ton- 
noge  is  concerned,  said  Mr. 
Powers.  In  Buenos  Aires,  for 
example,  there  is  believed  to  be 
enough  on  hand  to  supply  all 
of  ^gentina’s  needs  for  six 
months,  if  properly  distributed 
and  relieved  of  controls. 

,  while  the  supp  y  is  good, 
ihe  “very  high  prices”  present 
a  major  difficulty  to  some  pub- 
™ers.  Quotations  have  drop- 
w  somewhat  from  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  he  said,  but  European  sup- 
mters  are  still  asking  $173  to 
a  metric  ton  (2200  pounds), 
rne  Canadian  product  is  more 


reasonably  priced,  he  added, 
but  it  is  scarce. 

“The  most  obvious  fact  about 
advertising  in  Latin  America,” 
Mr.  Powers  declared,  “is  that  it 
has  deteriorated  badly.  It  is 
far  below  previous  standards  in 
typography,  copy  is  more  care¬ 
lessly  written  and  less  effective.” 

A  probable  reason  for  this, 
he  said,  is  that  merchandise  is 
so  easy  to  sell  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  that  any  offer,  however 
poorly  presented  will  find  eager 
takers. 

There  has  been  a  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  Mr.  Powers  said,  par- 
particularly  among  manufac¬ 
turers  at  landed  cost  of  machin¬ 
ery,  tools  and  other  industrial 
equipment. 

Also  in  some  areas,  especially 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  a  land 
and  building  boom  has  de¬ 
veloped,  producing  an  “extraor¬ 
dinarily  large”  amount  of  real 
estate  advertising. 

Many  new  newspapers  have 
been  established  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  last  few  years,  Mr. 
Powers  observed,  and  those  re¬ 
garded  as  independent  have  had 
strong  demand. 

Total  circulation  is  probably 
not  much  larger  than  it  has 
been,  he  added,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  to  limit  circulation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  paper. 

Signs  of  Bogota  Revolt 

Mr.  Powers  left  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lombia,  just  before  the  early 
April  rioting  began.  At  the 
time  of  his  visit,  he  said,  there 
were  rumors  of  growing  discon¬ 
tent,  particularly  among  the  po¬ 
lice.  “But  while  disorder  was 
not  unexpected,”  he  said,  “the 
extent  of  it  was  astonishing. 
While  I  was  there  a  small  street 
riot  occurred  and  shops  were 
looted.” 

He  found  that  Latin  American 
newspapers  were  publishing 
very  little  local  news.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  instance,  a  decree  of  the 


Argentine  government  cancelled 
the  authority  of  33  leading  cor¬ 
porations  to  do  business.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  decree  was  to  throw 
the  companies  automatically  into 
liquidation.  Yet,  aithough  some 
of  the  firms  had  many  stock¬ 
holders,  only  a  bare  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  event  appeared  in 
the  newspapers. 

“The  reason  for  this  lack  of 
interest  in  local  news  is  ob¬ 
scure,”  Mr.  Powers  said.  “When 
I  inquired  about  it,  I  was  told 
that  little  news  was  given  out 
by  the  government’s  information 
agency.  That  does  not  explain 
why  local  news  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  reporters  is  not  covered. 

“Editorial  content  is  concerned 
mostly  with  foreign  affairs,  and 
only  a  few  routine  local  reports 
are  published.  Latin  American 
newspapers,  which  have  always 
shown  greatest  interest  in  for¬ 
eign  news,  are  giving  it  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  of  space  now  than 
before.” 


Vets  in  Journalism 

A  total  of  12,474  veterans  are 
studying  journalism,  writing  and 
publishing  under  the  G.I.  Bill, 
a  Veterans  Administration  sur¬ 
vey  disclosed. 


Arkansas  Town 
Spotlighted  Today 

Searcy,  Ark. — May  1  will  be 
“Freedoms  Day”  when  the 
Searcy  Citizen  publisher.  M.  P. 
Jones.  Jr.,  accepts  a  sweepstakes 
loving  cup.  awarded  by  the 
Arkansas  Livestock  Show  in 
the  seventh  annual  Arkansas 
Newspaper  contest. 

Bands  from  seven  towns,  a 
parade.  Drew  Pearson  for  a 
principal  speaker  on  the  sub¬ 
ject — "Let  Democracy  Live.” 
participation  by  state  officers  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  Association 
and  the  livestock  show,  as  well 
as  the  onset  of  metropolitan 
newsreel  photographers  and  re¬ 
porters  and  a  national  broadcast 
hookup  are  expected  to  swell 
to  15,000  this  little  town  of 
3,670. 


New  Style  Book 
Includes  Guide 
On  Headlines 

Detroit,  Mich. — A  distinctive 
style  book  with  several  novel 
ideas  has  been  completed  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

It  is  a  loose-leaf  notebook 
type,  using  a  page  9  inches  by  6. 
In  87  pages  of  text,  the  book 
attempts  to  cover  the  main 
points  of  the  paper’s  style. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  per¬ 
haps  best  explained  in  its  Fore¬ 
word: 

“’This  style  book  has  several 
purposes — 

“1.  To  achieve  uniformity  in 
spelling  and  general  typogra¬ 
phy. 

“2.  To  present  in  the  briefest 
way  possible  a  study  of  what 
kind  of  writing  and  copyreading 
is  best  suited  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  news  in  its  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  readable  form. 

"3.  To  set  up  standards  of  op¬ 
erating  procedure  which  will 
lead  to  more  efficient  prepara¬ 
tion  of  news  copy. 

“So  that  we  may  achieve  goal 
No.  1  without  printing  a  long 
and  complicated  "speller.”  it  has 
been  decided  that  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary 
will  serve  as  our  basic  guide. 
We  will  follow  Webster  spell¬ 
ings.  taking  the  shortest  word 
form  in  standard  usage  when 
two  or  more  choices  are  given. 

“For  geographic  spellings  use 
style  of  major  wire  services 
which  are  uniform 

“In  matters  of  style  in  which 
there  is  no  specific  Free  Press 
preference  listed.  Webster  again 
will  be  the  guide.” 

Special  sections  include  one 
presenting  a  complete  headline 
chart  ( with  good  and  bad 
samples)  and  another  listing 
the  offices  and  names  of  all  im¬ 
portant  national,  state  and  local 
officials  who  are  in  the  news. 

The  book  was  produced  by 
the  editorial  and  composing 
room  staffs  of  the  paper  under 
the  direction  of  George  W. 
Parker,  assistant  news  editor. 
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TliE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

$3V^  Billion  for  Ads? 
Too  Little,  Says  Agency 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

NO  GREAT  SURPRISE  is  occa¬ 
sion^  these  days  by  the 
mounting  total  of  advertising 
expenditures.  With  national  in¬ 
come  climbing  into  the  strato¬ 
sphere,  it  will  be  significant,  but 
something  less  than  world-shak¬ 
ing.  if  1947’s  three-and-a-half 
billion  plus  ad  bill  should  give 
way  this  year  to  four. 

Fact  is,  significance  should  be 
attached  rather  to  the  declining 
rate  of  advertising  as  compared 
with  the  growth  in  production 
of  goods  and  services. 

Budget  Decline 

Look  over  the  whole  field  of 
advertisers  and  you'll  find  most 
of  them  ■  taking  fewer  pennies 
out  of  the  sales  dollar  for  adver¬ 
tising  than  they  did  10  or  25 
years  ago.  And  at  a  time  when 
competition  is  keener. 

Grey  Advertising  Agency  of 
New  York,  intrigued  by  these 
facts,  has  taken  to  prodding  — 
and  not  too  gently  —  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  tries  to  do  today’s 
“man-size  job  with  a  boy’s  al¬ 
lowance." 

In  the  May  issue  of  its  “Grey 
Matter,”  the  agency  notes,  for 
instance,  that  between  1939  and 
1946  the  ratio  of  advertising  to 
production  dropped  21%.  In 
present  conditions,  the  propor¬ 
tion  should  rather  be  increasing, 
says  Grey,  pointing  to  such  facts 
as  these:  the  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  has  grown  tremendously; 
advertised  brands  are  multiply¬ 
ing;  “advertisable  differences" 
are  at  a  minimum. 

The  agency  holds  that  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  package  field,  adver¬ 
tisers  must  have  more  than  con¬ 
sumer  “acceptance.”  They  must 
build  consumer  “demand” — they 
must  pre-sell  the  customer — be¬ 
cause  of  the  growth  of  self-ser¬ 
vice  retailing  and  consequent 
loss  of  personal  selling. 

Moreover,  standardization  of 
products  has  all  but  killed  the 
very  potent  “advertisable  dif¬ 
ferences”  of  the  past.  Grey 
notes,  for  example,  that  Ivory 
Soap  at  one  time  could  identify 
itself  as  the  soap  that  “floats.” 
It  is  no  longer  distinctive  in  that 
respect.  Camels,  Grey  might 
have  added,  once  made  a  great 
to-do  about  its  cellophane  jacket; 
others  now  have  it,  too.  And 
so  on. 

Brand  Loyalty  Wanes 
Consequently,  while  adver¬ 
tised  brands  as  a  group  are 
front-runners,  loyalty  to  individ¬ 
ual  brands  is  lower.  As  evi¬ 
dence,  Grey  notes  the  “multi¬ 
plicity  of  rival  brands”  in  most 
homes. 

With  the  accelerating  trend  to 
“robot  retailing,”  Grey  con¬ 
cludes,  top  management  ought 
to  give  advertising  a  better 
break,  by  1.  putting  advertising 
on  a  par  with  selling;  2.  giving 
the  ad  manager  equal  rank  with 
other  executives;  and,  above  all, 

3.  putting  more  of  the  sales  dol¬ 
lar  into  it. 


•We'U  Wait' 

FABERGE,  perfume  manufac¬ 
turer,  recently  used  advertis¬ 
ing  to  tell  people  not  to  buy.  In 
a  message  to  readers  of  54  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country,  it 
said:  “Perfume  can  wait.  The 
American  Red  Cross  needs  your 
help  much  more  than  you  need 
that  extra  bottle  of  our  per¬ 
fume.” 

Progress 

YOU  CAN’T  stop  the  March  of 
Progress.  Even  the  Harris 
Brothers  of  Cadillac,  Mich.,  have 
recognized  it. 

Since  1924,  every  issue  of  the 
Cadillac  Evening  News  has  car¬ 
ried  an  ad  reading  “Get  Gas  at 
Harris  Bros.  Gas  Station.”  Type¬ 
faces  were  changed  from  time 
to  time;  but  always  that  line  re¬ 
mained. 

The  revolution  came  April  24. 
On  that  day  Harris  Bros,  adopt¬ 
ed  a  new  policy — different  copy 
every  day. 

Our  guess  is  the  24-year  rec¬ 
ord  will  stand  for  a  long  time. 


Manila  Bulletin 
Has  144-Page  Issue 

The  Manila  (P.  I.)  Bulletin 
published  a  144-page  (tabloid 
format)  edition  March  31,  mark¬ 
ing  its  48th  anniversary.  It  con¬ 
tained  112  pages,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  320-page  edition. 

Production  of  the  edition 
taxed  the  capacities  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  new  plant.  The  total 
run  was  34,000  copies,  more 
than  2,000  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  United  States. 

P.  R.  Ad  Series 
Seeks  Readers'  Views 

Community  education  in  eco¬ 
nomics  as  a  means  of  improving 
labor  -  management  relations  is 
being  tested  in  a  series  of  six 
fullpage  ads  appearing  weekly 
in  the  New  Philadelphia  (O. ) 
Times. 

Q  &  A  Test 

Copy  and  art  for  the  series  are 
based  on  research  studies  by 
the  American  Economic  Foun¬ 
dation,  New  York,  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  public  relations 
“tools”  for  business.  The  ads  are 
sponsored  by  F.  W.  Blaisdell, 
Jr.,  &  Associates,  industrial  re¬ 
lations  consultants.  Part  of  the 
test  is  a  question  and  answer 
column  designed  to  get  reader 
opinion  on  the  issues  discussed. 


C^ampai^nd  and  ^^ccountd 


NEWSPAPER  ADS  form  the 

spearhead  of  the  $7,000,000 
advertising  campaign  started 
last  week  by  Philip  Morris. 

Based  on  a  new  slogan  "No 
Cigarette  Hangover  When  You 
Smoke  Philip  Morris.”  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  run  In  493  newspa¬ 
pers  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
“No  Hangover”  theme  is  a  part 
of  the  P.M.  long-range  ad  plan 
founded  on  the  company’s  claim 
that  its  cigarettes  are,  “accord¬ 
ing  to  eminent  nose  and  throat 
specialists,  definitely  less  irri¬ 
tating  than  any  other  leading 
brand.” 

The  new  drive,  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  in  com¬ 
pany  history,  will  be  carried 
into  the  comic  sections  of  52 
newspapers.  This  series  will 
feature  Johnny,  P.M.'s  “living 
trademark.”  The  new  theme 
will  be  used  also  in  commercials 
on  the  company’s  five  radio 
programs. 

Biow  Co.  handles  the  major 
part  of  the  campaign.  Daytime 
radio  programs  are  handled  by 
Cecil  &  Presbrey. 

Old  Spice  Season 
SHULTON,  INC.,  maker  of  the 

Early  American  Old  Spice 
line  of  toiletries,  has  placed  a 
heavy  summer  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  two  to  three  insertions 
per  paper  in  91  dailies,  plus  a 
national  magazine  schedule. 

All  of  the  campaign  will  be 
concentrated  between  June  20 
and  July  22,  to  launch  a  spec¬ 
ial  Early  American  Old  Spice 
seasonal  package.  Newspapers 
on  the  schedule  embrace  77  ma¬ 
jor  markets. 


Wesley  Associates 
the  account. 


handles 


'Honor  Roll'  Repeat 
REPEATING  on  a  much  larger 
scale  a  promotion  started  last 
fall.  Park  &  Tilford  has  released 
to  60  metropolitan  newspapers 
a  full-page  ad  featuring  the 
company’s  line  of  “honor  roll” 
domestic  and  imported  wines 
and  liquors. 

The  ad,  scheduled  to  appear 
the  first  week  in  May,  will  cover 
approximately  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  reached  In  the 
1948  effort.  The  drive  is  part 
of  a  Park  &  Tilford  program 
using  200  newspapers  and  20 
magazines. 

A  complete  merchandising 
program  has  been  prepared  in 
support  of  the  “honor  roll”  cam¬ 
paign,  including  newspaper 
mats  and  other  dealer  helps. 

Charles  M.  Storm  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

New  Bendix  Ads 
NATIONAL  advertising  of  the 
new  line  of  Bendix  automatic 
washers,  which  breaks  next 
week  in  magazines,  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  newspapers  in  May, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Stewart  Roberts,  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Featured  in  the  campaign  will 
be  the  Bendix  Gyromatic,  a 
machine  which  doesn’t  have  to 
be  bolted  to  the  floor.  Also 
illustrated  will  be  an  improved 
Bendix  DeLuxe  and  the  Bendix 
standard  washer,  with  new  styl¬ 
ing  and  engineering  features. 

Tatham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  the  account. 


Muncie  Women 
Plan  to  Spend 
Only  for  Needs 

Muncie,  Ind. — Buying  plans  of 
average  housewives  covered  ij 
a  consumer  poll  by  the  Muncit 
Evening  Press  indicate  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  purchase  “only  what  is 
needed”  during  1948. 

From  the  first  200  question¬ 
naires  sent  out  in  April,  65  an 
swers  have  been  almost  unanim¬ 
ous  on  this  point,  according  to , 
Charles  Poorman,  Press  national ' 
advertising  manager,  who  is  con 
ducting  the  continuing  poll. 

The  survey  disclosed  several 
points  of  value  to  advertisers, 
however — among  them  being  the 
rather  surprising  fact  that  near 
ly  all  the  housewives  hope  to 
purchase  clothing  this  year, 
They  aren’t  so  keen  on  house 
hold  appliances,  however. 

Muncie,  an  industrial  city  of 
55,000  located  in  a  rich  farm 
area,  is  the  “Middletown”  of  the 
Lynd  sociological  books.  Poor 
man  conduct^  the  poll  more  or 
less  on  his  own,  in  the  hope  (rf 
gathering  information  that 
might  be  the  basis  for  advertis 
ing  sales  campaigns.  Names  were 
taken  from  a  private  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  list,  and  the  ques 
tionnaires  went  to  all  sections 
of  the  city.  All  economic 
classes  were  covered. 

“I  believe  that  advertising  will 
still  make  sales  along  the  weak 
points,”  Poorman  commented. 
■‘For  instance,  in  the  appliance 
field  we  are  finding  that  the  na 
tionally  advertised  ‘brand  name 
gocxls  continue  to  maintain  top 
sales.  When  there  is  a  tendency 
for  demand  to  decline,  it  is 
usually  in  the  unadvertised 
lines.” 

The  study  was  first  directed 
to  income  position.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  42  housewives  said  fam¬ 
ily  income  has  increased  since 
Dec.  1,  1947;  11  said  income  has 
decreased,  and  10  reported  un¬ 
changed.  But  33  families  report¬ 
ed  savings  decreased,  as  against 
18  families  with  increased  sav 
ings.  Eight  housewives  said  sav 
ings  programs  remained  the 
same. 

A  majority  of  the  families  re¬ 
ported  they  have  been  buying 
less  of  the  necessities  of  life 
High  costs  were  usually  given 
as  the  reason. 

An  outstanding  point  of  ex 
pressed  opinion  was  that  wages 
have  not  kept  pace  with  prices 

The  poll  went  specifically  in¬ 
to  the  question  of  items  needed. 

Clothing  led  the  list.  Next 
came  automobiles,  housing, 
shoes  and  hats,  in  the  order 
named. 

In  the  important  food  classi¬ 
fication,  38  housewives  said  their 
buying  habits  have  changed 
since  December,  1947.  “Buyi^ 
less  meat”  —  ‘shopping  around 
for  lower  prices”  —  “cutting 
down  on  expensive  items”  — 
were  typical  reports. 

Poorman  qualified  his  report 
by  pointing  out  the  poll  is  not 
complete;  that  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  does  not  include  more  re 
cent  political  and  economic  news 
developments,  such  as  the  cut 
in  steel  prices;  and  that  no  .POU 
is  a  substitute  for  the  “feel  of 
the  market. 
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HOW  A  SNOWBALL  MADE  LAST  SEPTEMBER  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 
BECAME  AN  AVALANCHE  IN  APRIL  THAT  BURIED  THE  COMMUNISTS  IN  ITALY 


The  Story  of  the  Pre-Election  Letters-to-Italy  Campaign 

By  WINSTON  PHELPS 

News  Survey  Editor,  Providence  Sunday  Journal 


'T’HE  idea  for  the  letters-to-Italy  cam¬ 
paign,  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  vital  factors  in  swinging  last  week’s 
Italian  election,  got  its  first  real  push 
last  September  during  a  casual  conver¬ 
sation  beside  a  gasoline  pump  in  Crans¬ 
ton. 

Others  may  have  mulled  over  the 
idea  earlier,  but  not  until  Septem^r 
did  the  campaign  begin  to  take  form. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
pulled  in  at  the  Cranston  filling  station 
that  autumn  afternoon.  While  his  car 
was  being  fueled  he  chatted  with  the 
proprietor,  a  pleasant  and  enterprising 
Italian-American  and  an  acquaintance 
of  long  standing. 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  Italian 
situation  where  Eastern  and  Western 
ideologies  were  pitted  in  a  desperate 
contest  and  the  filling  station  proprie¬ 
tor  expressed  his  belief  that  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Italy  could  be  told  the  truth  about 
democracy  in  the  United  States  they 
never  would  vote  for  Communism. 

They  Cel  the  Big  Lies 

“They  don’t  know  what  America  is 
like,”  he  said.  “All  they  get  is  the  pro¬ 
paganda  and  the  big  lies.” 

The  thought  then  occurred  to  Mr. 
Brown  that  there  are  thousands  of 
Italo-Americans  in  Rhode  Island,  tens 
of  thousands  of  them  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States — and  most  of  them  have 
friends  or  relatives  in  Italy.  It  might 
be  a  good  idea.  Mr.  Brown  thought,  for 
the  Americans  of  Italian  descent  to 
write  to  their  relatives  in  the  homeland 
and  tell  them  the  truth  about  Amer¬ 
ica’s  democrac  y— its  schools,  its 
churches,  its  freedom  and  its  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Wouldn’t  this  be  an  effective  way  to 
check  the  Communist  propagandists 
who  were  flooding  Italy  with  tall  tales 
of  American  imperialism,  exploitation 
and  gangsterism? 

Mr  Brown  brought  up  the  subject  at 
an  editorial  conference  the  next  day. 
The  result  was  an  editorial  in  The 
Providence  Journal  Sept.  20,  1947. 

“The  United  States  is  openly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fight  to  save  Italy  from 
Commtmism,”  said  the  editorial.  It 
cited  the  vicious  attacks  on  America  by 
Palmiro  Togliatti,  the  Italian  Commim- 
ist  leader,  and  Togliatti’s  bald  assertion 


that  Soviet  Russia  has  more  to  offer 
Italy  than  the  United  States. 

“The  American  State  Department  is 
fighting  back  with  speeches  and  state¬ 
ments,”  the  editorial  pointed  out,  “but 
one  of  the  best  weapons  for  us  is  the 
testimony  of  the  men,  women  and  youth 
of  Italian  extraction  in  the  United 
States  posing  the  values  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life  against  what  Com¬ 
munism  has  to  offer. 

And  then,  in  a  direct  appeal  for  a 
campaign  of  letters,  the  editorial  said: 

“A  letter  from  Rhode  Island  or  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Massachusetts  or  New  York 
or  California  to  a  relative  or  friend  or 
group  in  the  old  country  telling  of  how 
we  live  here,  what  we  believe  in,  of 
opportunities  for  advancement,  of  mu¬ 
tual  friends,  of  the  democratic  way, 
cannot  help  having  an  influence  against 
Communism  wherever  the  letter  is  cir¬ 
culated.” 

Such  letters,  the  editorial  pointed  out, 
would  offer  “something  tangible  and 
concrete  that  no  amoimt  of  Communist 
rhetoric  can  talk  away.” 

Italo-Americans  Respond 

Rhode  Island’s  large  Italo-American 
community  was  quick  to  respond. 

Luigi  Scala,  venerable  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 
and  one  of  the  state’s  most  prominent 
citizens,  broadcast  an  appeal  to  Italo- 
Americans  the  next  morning  over  Radio 
Station  WRIB.  He  read  portions  of  the 
Journal  editorial  and  urged  his  listen¬ 
ers  to  write  to  friends  and  relatives  in 
Italy  telling  them  the  truth  about 
American  democracy.  The  broadcast 
was  in  the  Italian  language. 

Judge  Luigi  DePasquale  of  the  Sixth 
District  Court  push^  the  campaign 
ahead  that  evening  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Societa  Madonna  Addolorata  di 
Federal  Hill.  He,  too,  cited  the  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial,  urged  a  campaign  of  let¬ 
ters  to  friends  and  relatives  in  Italy 
and  suggested  that  the  letters  warn  the 
Italian  people  not  to  listen  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  false  prophets. 

The  campaign  began  to  roll.  It 
spread  outward  from  Rhode  Island  to 
towns  and  cities  scattered  across  the 
country. 

At  Mr.  Scale’s  suggestion,  the  Italian 
language  newspaper  in  New  York,  II 
Progresso,  picked  up  and  promoted  the 
idea  Two  Italian-language  newspapers 


in  Boston  joined  with  appeals  for  let¬ 
ters  to  Italy. 

On  Nov.  10,  George  J.  Spatuzza,  Chi¬ 
cago  attorney  and  Supreme  Venerable 
of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  issued  a  formal 
appeal  to  all  members  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion  to  join  in  the  letters  campaign.  On 
the  motion  of  Sen.  C.  Wayland  Brooks 
(R-Ill.),  the  appeal  was  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Radio  stations  in  Boston  and  New 
York  joined  in  the  campaign  with  spe¬ 
cial  broadcasts  beamed  to  the  people  of 
Italy. 

Pamphlets  and  manifestoes  were 
added. 

Mr.  Scala  had  30,000  copies  of  an 
anti-Commur.ist  manifesto  printed  and 
shipped  to  organizations  in  Italy. 

A.  Alfred  Marcello,  director  of  Os^ 
News  in  Worcester,  printed  an  addi¬ 
tional  40,000  copies  of  the  News  con¬ 
taining  the  Sons  of  Italy  appeal.  These 
were  sent  by  airmail  to  Italy  three 
weeks  before  the  April  18  election. 

The  postmaster  at  New  York  City 
reported  714,395  pieces  of  mail  for  Italy 
were  shippe<l  by  steamer  between  Feb. 
15  and  Mar.  1.  The  total  mounted  to 
767,000  pieces  of  mail  in  the  period 
from  Mar.  1  to  April  15. 

That  was  just  mail  sent  by  steamer. 
The  volume  of  airmail  leap^  enorm¬ 
ously.  The  Providence  postoflice  re¬ 
ported  airmail  shipments  to  Italy  had 
jumped  300  per  cent. 

Letters  Proved  Effective 

How  effective  was  the  campaign? 

Even  the  most  modest  estimates  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  letters  from  America 
were  an  important  factor  in  stemming 
the  Communist  tide.  Some  impartitd 
observers  believe  the  letters  were  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  determining  the  outcome. 

Sen.  Theodore  Francis  Green  (D-RI), 
commending  the  Italo-Americans  for 
supporting  the  letters  campaign,  said 
the  letters  were  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
Western  cause  for  they  “projected  into 
Italy  the  shining  light  of  our  American 
way  of  Ufe.” 

After  the  election  an  important  Com¬ 
munist  official  in  northern  Italy  was 
asked  how  effective  he  thought  the  let¬ 
ters  from  America  had  been.  He 
grimaced,  thrust  his  palm  to  his  head. 
“Incalculably  formidable!”  he  groaned. 
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Happy  Maxon  Agency 
Is  Really  No  Myth 

By  George  W.  Parker 


DETROIT,  Mich— We’d  been 

hearing  a  lot  lately  about  this 
Maxon,  Inc.,  being  an  advertis¬ 
ing  Utopia — a  veritable  dream 
place  to  work.  So.  putting  on 
our  best  “Oh.  yeah”  attitude,  we 
took  a  ride  out  to  see  Lou 
Maxon.  president  of  the  agency. 
We  went  armed  with  the  fiendish 
plan  to  puncture  a  lot  of  those 
balloonish  myths  which  have 
been  floating  all  around. 

But — what  do  you  know?  Af¬ 
ter  talking  to  Maxon.  and  sneak¬ 
ing  in  a  couple  of  fast  interviews 
with  the  smaller  fry  around  the 
office  lust  to  make  sure,  we  find 
ourself  ungrudgingly  blowing  up 
some  more  balloons  for  Maxon. 

Be.sides  being  a  very  success¬ 
ful  agency — its  billings  will  run 
more  than  $20,000,000  this  year 
— it  is  peopled  with  a  very  happy 
•staff.  We  are  going  to  tell  you 
how  come  right  now.  And  if  you 
think  we  must  have  been  wear¬ 
ing  rose-colored  glasses  when  we 
visited  the  joint — well,  then 
you’ll  lust  have  to  go  see  for 
yourself. 

Anyway  here’s  the  way  things 
go  at  Maxon’s: 

There  are  now  260  employes 
with  the  agency — 145  In  the  De¬ 
troit  offices.  Its  other  big  office 
Is  in  New  York  and  Maxon  has 
taken  over  a  building  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  expansion. 

In  the  firm’s  20  years — It  Just 
had  a  birthday  party  last  month 
at  which  the  boss  received  a 
super  diamond-studded  watch 
from  his  helo — there  has  been 
vlrtiiallv  no  labor  turnover. 

This  is  not  too  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  when  you  consider  what 
Maxon  employes  get  in  return 
for  honest  effort  on  their  part. 

Vacation  Utopia 

A  big  part  of  the  Utopian  set¬ 
up  is  the  vacations — and  what 
vacations!  Not  only  do  they  get 
regular  paid  rests  from  one  week 
un  to  four,  depending  on  length 
of  service  and  position,  but  they 
can  have  all-exoense  pa'd  sum¬ 
mer  sofourns  for  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily  at  Maxon’s  retreat — The 
Cabin — an  1.800-acre  ranch  on 
one  of  Michigan's  northern  lakes. 
Besides  a  luxurious  main  cabin, 
the  ranch  features  10  others 
comnlcte  with  fireplaces,  rich 
furnishings  and  electric  kitchens. 

Tennis,  badminton  and  volley¬ 
ball  courts,  baseball  diamonds 
and  a  variety  of  other  outdoor 
activity  are  among  things  the 
employes  and  guests  of  Maxon, 
Inc.,  can  eniov.  The  ranch  can 
and  does  handle  more  than  70 
persons  at  a  time.  As  many  as 
400  have  been  treated  there  in  a 
week. 

A  big  feature  of  the  main 
cabin  is  one  of  the  world’s  big¬ 
gest  soda  fountains,  delight  of 
the  kids  of  Maxon  employes. 
This  soda  fountain  traces  back 
to  Lou  ^^axon■s  kid  days  when 
he  couldn’t  afford  the  luxury  of 
a  soda. 

Another  reward  for  veteran 
Maxon  employes  are  expense- 
paid  trips  to  New  York  or  Flor- 
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id  a.  More  than  a  score  of  them 
have  had  two-week  soiourns  in 
the  South  this  past  winter. 

Probably  on  a  par  with  the  va¬ 
cations  as  an  employe  holder  is 
the  Maxon  share  the-profits  plan. 
Every  year  at  Christmastime,  the 
employes  get  from  one  week’s 
to  four  weeks’  pay — based  on 
length  of  service — as  a  bonus. 

‘‘We  have  a  policy  that  sets 
about  25%  of  the  profits  aside 
for  improvement  purposes,  gives 
the  stockholders  25%  and  di¬ 
vides  un  the  remaining  portion 
among  the  workers,”  Maxon  ex¬ 
plained. 

“From  the  beginning  of  the 
agencv,  I  have  followed  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  sharing  the  profits.  My 
first  20  employes  are  still  with 
me,  and  I  have  lost  very  few 
altogether. 

Ctipid.  it  seems.  Is  his  main 
rival,  for  most  of  his  turnover 
is  traceable  to  girls  marrving 
and  retiring  to  housewives’ 
roles. 

Maxon  has  carried  this  profit- 
.«haring  to  even  greater  lengths 
in  regard  to  his  executives. 
Twentv-five  employes  share 
with  him  In  the  ownership  of 
the  agency,  and  he  has  retained 
only  about  33%  of  the  stock. 

Boys  Con  Fire  Bobs 

“Th;  bovs  could  fire  me  to¬ 
morrow  if  they  wanted  to," 
Maxon  said. 

Still  another  attraction  at 
Maxon’s  is  ‘"The  Clubhouse,”  a 
super  de  luxe  e'stabllshment  con¬ 
verted  from  the  large  stable  be¬ 
hind  the  old  maa«ion  v'hich 
houses  overflow  Maxon  offices. 
'The  paneled  interior,  large  fire¬ 
place  and  other  de  luxe  trim¬ 
mings  provide  a  beautiful  set¬ 
ting  where  the  staff  can  eat  its 
noon  meals. 

And  those  meals,  prepared  by 
a  toonotch  chef,  Peter  Vander- 
Linden,  whom  Maxon  hired 
awav  from  one  of  the  city’s  lead¬ 
ing  hotels,  are  “on  the  house.” 
This  feature  came  about  after 
Maxon  found  out  the  girls  had 
to  eat  cold  lunches  because  no 
suitable  restaurant  was  handv. 

VanderLinden  comes  up  with 
a  special  cake  whenever  a  staff 
member  has  a  birthday. 

The  Clubhouse  is  used  for 
company  parties.  It  has  a  bar 
for  entertainment  of  clients.  Up¬ 
stairs  is  a  beautiful  room  where 
the  noon  hour  crowd  can  get  in 
a  few  hands  of  gin  rummy.  Af¬ 
ter  1  p.m..  employes  on  occasion 
can  even  have  their  families  in 
for  a  meal. 

And  He  Cooks,  Too 

While  we’re  on  the  subject  of 
food,  we  might  as  well  point  out 
that  Maxon.  himself,  is  proud  of 
being  an  exceptional  cook.  And 
we  don’t  mean  just  egg  boiling 
or  frying.  He  prepares  all  types 
of  meals — standard  or  deluxe — 
from  soup  through  roasts  to  nuts. 
He  does  wonderful  things  with 
lobster,  we  are  told.  His  ability 
includes  expert  canning.  Late 
summer  at  the  ranch  finds  him 


busy  putting  up  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Proof  of  his  prowess  is  the 
fact  that  the  head  of  Heinz  once 
asked  him  to  rush  more  of  his 
canned  tomatoes  after  Maxon 
had  sent  him  a  sample. 

Getting  on  with  the  story  of 
Maxon  in  Wonderland — the  main 
office  basement  houses  a  gym 
complete  with  handball  and 
squash  courts.  When  Lou 
Maxon  took  us  on  a  tour  of  the 
building  in  midafternoon,  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  his  executives  were  just 
getting  into  a  good  game  of 
handball.  Maxon  said  that  he 
isn  t  so  hot,  himself,  at  the  game, 
but  he  offsets  this  by  picking  a 
good  partner. 

The  agency  also  has  its  own 
barbershop.  The  barber,  Floice 
Quizenberry,  has  been  cutting 
the  boys'  locks  and  washing  the 
girls'  hair  for  12  years  now.  Lou 
Maxon,  unlike  many  ad  exec's 
his  age — he’s  47 — still  has  a  lot 
of  hair  for  the  barber  to  work 
on. 

Then  there’s  the  doctor.  Yep, 
Maxon  has  one  under  retainer  to 
look  after  the  health  of  his  staff. 
Anyone  starts  getting  the  chills 
and  the  doc  hops  right  over  with 
the  pills  and  stuff. 

Guards  Against  “Bad  Luck” 

This  interest  of  the  agency  In 
the  health  and  welfare  of  Its 
employes  goes  a  lot  farther  than 
that.  Workers  who  have  run 
into  seme  real  bad  luck  which 
totaled  up  to  big  medical  bills 
have  found  Quick  help  from  the 
company  coffers. 

And  when  the  workers  get  old 
and  grey,  which  should  be  a 
slower  process  under  this  work¬ 
ing  setup,  Maxon,  Inc.,  has  a  nice 
pension  setun  to  take  care  of 
them.  A  retirement  plan  built 
upon  Social  Security  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  will  provide  as  much  as 
$4,000  a  year  in  some  ca'es.  Any¬ 
one  can  retire  under  the  com¬ 
pany-paid  annuity  plan  at  60 
years.  He  will  get  35  to  40  per 
cent  of  his  annual  salary  on  tup 
of  Social  Security  benefits. 

All  this  spells  U-TO-P-I-A, 
does  it  not?  And  what’s  the 
thinking  behind  this  kind  of 
treatment  for  employes? 

Maxon  did  ask  that  it  be  made 
clear  that  Maxon.  Inc.,  was  not 
a  place  where  you  just  reclined 
on  a  couch,  sipping  nectar,  while 
you  read  a  good  book. 

Everyone  Works  Hard 

‘‘Everybody  works  and  works 
hard  here,”  he  said.  “When 
there  is  a  job  to  be  done,  we  all 
pitch  in  and  get  it  done.  If  it 
involves  extra  hours  at  the  of¬ 
fices  or  taking  work  home  over 
the  week-end,  it  still  gets  done, 
and  with  no  complaints  and  no 
overtime  claims.  Under  our 
bonus  setup,  we  figure  we  are  all 
working  for  ourselves  as  well  as 
for  the  company.” 

And  when  it  comes  to  work, 
Lou  Maxon  doesn't  spare  him¬ 
self.  He  takes  great  pride  in  the 
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Expert  Cook  Lou  Maxon  tostti 
some  soup  his  chef,  Peter  Voi¬ 
der  Linden,  has  prepared  to  im 
whether  it  passes  the  test, 

fact  that  he  is  a  “working  execu¬ 
tive.”  When  a  campaign  is  be 
ing  mapped,  he  and  the  staff  get 
in  there  in  their  shirt  sleevej 
and  go  to  work.  Maxon  is  knowu 
as  a  pretty  good  artist  with  the 
colorful  word  and  can  do  pretty 
well  on  rough  layouts,  too. 

B 

Libel  Suit  Settled 

Tucson,  Ariz. — A  $50,000  libel 
suit  against  the  publishers  ol 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  has  been 
settled  out  of  court  by  Wil.iim 
J.  Judson,  who  lives  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  Judson’s  name  was  used 
erroneously  "s  d“fendant  in  i 
rape  case.  The  Star  had  pub 
hsned  a  page  one  correction, 
a 

2  Old  Weeklies  Cease 

Albion  (Neb.)  Argus,  oldeg 
weekly  In  Boone  County,  hu 
ceased  publication.  The  Cedar 
Rapids  Herald  also  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  as  it  is  printed  in  the 
Argus  plant 

SOMEONE  HAS  SAID: 

"An  ad  not  seen,  is  just  j 
whispering  down  a  well."  j 

i 

LIKEWISE,  a  church  page 
containing  announcements,  ser- 
monettes,  and  reviews  only,  « 
seldom  read  by  those  whom  the 
Church  wishes  to  influence  most 
— the  unchurched. 

The  Keister  ads  are  strikingly 
an<i  beautifully  illustrated.  They 
will  serve  as  an  eye-catcher,  and 
bring  greater  readability  to  your 
church  page. 

Available  in  both  3-colunin 
and  5-column  sizes  in  mat  form 
complete.  Ideal  for  center  of 
page,  surrounded  by  church 
news,  announcements,  etc. 

Write  now  for  free  sample 
proofs  and  full  information. 
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Lady  Fits  Daily’s  Tone 
To  Community  Ideals 

By  Dorothy  Rickard 


PHILIPSBURG,  Pa. — A  small-  nothing  of  calling  on  Miss  Edna 

town  family  newspaper  that  to  compliment  or  condemn  her. 
makes  the  till  tinkle  in  a  man-  And  when  their  son  wrecks  the 
ner  that  might  well  be  envied  family  car  while  driving  when 
by  metropolitan  sheets  is  un-  drunk,  among  their  first 
usual  in  itself,  but  when  it  is  thoughts  is  to  call  Miss  Edna 
managed  by  the  only  woman  to  and  receive  her  assurance  that 
hold  the  dual  duties  of  editor  the  news  won’t  be  published, 
and  publisher  of  a  daily  paper  Community  Backs  Its  Paper 
in  Pennsylvania  the  unusual  be-  ,  .  . 

comes  the  unique. 

Twelve  years  aco  Edna  F.  ^  literally  to  their  bottom 


xwcivv  jrccixd  cigu  CAilia  r  ,  J  n  j  , - T  —  -  V  Jr 

Bair  inherited  the  Daily  Journal,  “ollar  and  last  summer,  when  [_^  *  -r'  (ij 

Philipsburg,  Pa.,  from  her  father  newspaper  converted  its  of-  iastfiCr . 

W.  T.  Bair.  And  if  a  newspaper  ®  collection  box  and 

is  judged  by  its  circulation  fig-  campaigned  for  inosquito  con-  At  her  desk  in  the  Dail 
ures.  Miss  Edna’s  paper  is  one  ,  through  DDT  spraying  lo-  office  at  Philipsburg,  P< 
of  the  best,  for  out  of  a  local  Publisher  Edna  F.  I 

population  of  3,963  her  “Daily”  pother  $2,000  was  collected  last  results  of  a  dc 

has  a  sworn  circulation  of  3,775.  expensive  serum 

What  gives  the  Daily  Journal  benefit  of  two  children 

such  a  tremendous  circulation?  tne  local  hospital.  the  newspapers  to  droj 

Miss  Edna  will  tell  you,  Non-Union,  No  Labor  Trouble  urday  edition  in  194 
“We’ve  always  tried  to  publish  a  family  paper  in  more  ways  Edna  feels  that  the  “Ds 
all  the  local  news  in  a  manner  than  might  appear  at  first  never  return  to  a  six-da 
that  is  both  moral  and  under-  glance,  one-third  of  the  “Daily’s”  newspaper.  “The  Sati 
standable  to  everyone  from  imnloves  arp  mpmbprs  nf  thp  sue  didn’t  carry  enoug 
seven  up.  We  try  particularly  S  tTSi^  and  her  Rising  to  pay  for  itself, 

to  avoid  using  advertisements,  employes*  policy  Miss  Edna  at-  moreover  our  12 

pictures  and  reading  matter  that  tributp^s  thp  fart  that  «5hp  ha<5  ai^d  40  carriers  enjoy 
might  be  harmful  to  our  young  one  of  the  few  non  union  sh^^  tra  day  off  too  much  t 
folks.”  in  Pennsylvania  and  no  labor  “P  ”  ,  , 

Local  Front  Page  troubles.  Edits  Without  Type 

Local  news  finds  its  place  on  “A  few  years  ago  one  or  two  Although  Miss  Ek^a 
the  front  page  of  the  Journal  of  the  boys  got  the  idea  that  ^*^9/  „  ap“  publisher 

even  though  news  of  interna-  they  should  belong  to  the  union.  Daily  ’  for  the  I^st 

tional  importance  has  to  be  rele-  I  neither  favored  nor  disap-  and  has  had  40-odd  ye. 

gated  to  the  inside  of  the  daily  proved  it.  However,  I  did  want  - 

6  to  12  pages.  It  is  usual  to  them  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  Mm  ■  M 

print  18  local  news  stories  on  matter,  so  I  arranged  to  have  a  ■■  I  A 

the  front  page  to  three  or  four  representative  come  from  the  ■VbBI  ■ 

wire  stories.  And  often  the  sun  PNPA  in  Harrisburg.  At  the 


A  New  NEA 
Golf  Series 
by  the  New 
Golf  Master 


CLAUDE 

HARMON 


Claude  Harmon.  America’s  foremost  teaching  pro. 
comes  straight  from  his  success  in  the  Masters 
Tournament  to  the  sports  pages  of  NEA  client 
newspapers.  The  exclusive,  10-part  series  by  the 
1948  Masters  champ  promises  every  reader  a  great 
golf  year.  Harmon’s  “Golf  in  a  Stroke”  lessons 
are  for  release  beginning  May  3. 
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Canham  Began  Career 
On  Country  Telephone 

By  John  Mason  Potter 


BOSTON. — Erwin  Dain  Canham, 

44,  editor  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  and  new  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  began  his 
newspaper  career  when  he  was 
eight  years  old.  He  used  to  sit 
at  an  old-fashioned  telephone  at 
his  home  in  Auburn.  Me.  and 
ask  various  residents  of  the  town 
who  had  visited  them  lately, 
where  they  were  planning  to  go, 
if  there  were  any  new  arrivals 
and  who  was  home  from  school. 

He  was  too  young  to  prepare 
the  stories  for  the  Lewiston  Sun 
(Lewiston  is  across  the  river 
from  Auburn)  for  which  his 
father  and  his  mother  both 
worked,  so  he  left  the  writing  to 
either  of  his  parents. 

From  the  age  of  eight,  no 
other  career  ever  even  entered 
Into  Canham’s  mind. 

At  14.  he  relates  himself,  he 
was  “grossly  over-promoted”  to 
reporter  for  the  Lewiston  Sun 
but  when  the  "real  reporters” 
returned  from  the  battlefields  of 
World  War  I  he  was  turned  back 
again  into  a  copy  boy.  But  when 
he  was  finally  graduated  from 
Bates  College  after  summer  and 
odd  days  in  Maine  newspaper  of¬ 
fices.  he  became  a  full-fledged 
reporter  for  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor. 

Bom  in  Moine  in  1904 

The  paper  was  not  then  20 
years  old.  One  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tions  Nov.  25.  1908  hangs  behind 
him  in  his  sumptuous  office  in 
the  model  publishing  house  of 
the  Monitor  in  Boston. 

He  was  born  in  Auburn.  Me.. 
Feb.  13.  1904  to  Vincent  W.  and 
Elizabeth  M.  Canham.  both  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  editors. 

Both  his  parents  became  at¬ 
tracted  by  Christian  Science 
when  he  was  a  small  boy  and 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  reli¬ 
gion. 

He  received  his  A.B.  from  Bates 
in  1925.  His  alma  mater  has 
since  honored  him  with  LITT.D. 
He  won  a  Rhodes  Scholarship 
and  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A. 
there  in  1936  after  three  years 
in  Europe.  During  that  time  he 
was  on  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Monitor  but  still  found  time 
to  send  despatches.  He  covered 
the  League  of  Nations  Assembly 
in  1926.  1927  and  1928.  In  1929 
he  was  back  in  the  United  States 
to  cover  Ramsay  MacDonald's 
tour  of  the  country. 

During  1930-32.  he  was  chief 
correspondent  for  the  Monitor 
at  the  London  Naval  Conference, 
and  from  1832  to  1939  headed 
the  Washington  Bureau.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  London  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  in  1933,  made  nation¬ 
wide  political  surveys  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  trips  of  American  pres¬ 
idents.  He  was  in  the  Far  East 
in  1935,  became  news  editor  of. 
the  Monitor  from  1939  through 
1941,  then  managing  editor  and 
editor. 

As  editor,  he  travels  incessant¬ 
ly.  He  has  traveled  more  than 
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100,000  miles  in  the  last  year. 
One  air  trip  took  him  around  the 
world,  another  to  Paris,  another 
to  Geneva,  another  to  South 
Africa. 

Canham  is  forever  being  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  forums, 
seminars,  as  a  trustee  of  foun¬ 
dations.  as  a  speaker  on  govern¬ 
ment  committees.  ' 

When  he  is  just  working 
quietly  as  an  editor  he  is  the 
typical  Boston  commuter,  typi¬ 
fied  by  his  neighbor,  Gluyas 
Williams,  the  cartoonist,  whom 
he  has  never  met. 

The  visitor  to  his  office,  book- 
lined  and  with  maps  on  the  wall, 
is  apt  to  find  him  in  a  neat  blue 
worsted  suit,  blue  shirt  with 
barrel  cuffs,  links  with  stones  in 
them,  and  a  handkerchief  tucked 
in  his  breast  pocket.  His  hair  is 
iron  gray,  but  dark  enough  to 
indicate  its  once  luxurious  black¬ 
ness. 

His  manner  is  as  simple  and 
helpful  as  that  of  the  copy  boy 
or  the  receptionist  in  the  lavish 
lobby  of  the  plant. 

When  interviewed  recently, 
he  was  being  denounced  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  Nations  by 
a  Yugo  slav  representative  for 
calling  one  of  Tito’s  lieutenants 
an  ex-collaborationist.  But  Can¬ 
ham  is  still  a  reporter,  still  a 
writer  and  still  likes  to  call  the 
news  as  it  is. 

That  his  paper  is  endowed 
gives  him  considerable  leeway. 
The  particular  statement  that 
irked  Yugo-Slavia  was  made 
over  the  radio.  Radio  speaking 
is  nothing  new  for  Canham.  He 
has  broadcast  the  Monitor  Views 


the  News  for  several  years. 

He  wears  his  honors  very 
lightly — his  only  decoration  is 
a  bit  of  red  ribbon  at  his  lapel — 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor — 
and  his  newspaper  work  very 
seriously.  He  is  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspaper  theory,  and 
rarely  refuses  invitations  to  sit 
and  chat  with  the  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lows  at  bull  sessions  at  Harvard, 
or  to  participate  in  round-table 
discussions  on  the  subject  of 
newspapers  for  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sense  of 
duty  drives  him  to  accepting 
such  positions  as  membership  on 
the  United  States  Commission 
for  UNESCO,  intense  participa¬ 
tion  in  world  conferences  on 
freedom  of  news,  such  as  the 
conference  at  Geneva  where  he 
was  vicechairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  delegation. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club,  the  National  Press 
Club  and  the  Overseas  Writers 
Club.  He  married  the  former 
Thelma  Whitman  Hart,  May  10, 
1930  and  they  have  one  child, 
Carolyn. 

Thirty-six  years  after  turning 
the  crank  of  a  country  telephone 
to  find  out  what  his  neighbors 
in  Auburn  were  doing,  Erwin 
Canham  is  still  a  reporter  today. 
Instead  of  Auburn,  it’s  the  world. 
Today  he  also  is  concerned  not 
only  with  what  his  neighbors 
are  doing  but  why  they  do  it. 
■ 

Changes  in  Gadsden 

Gadsden,  Ala. — Curtis  DeLa- 
mar,  publisher  of  the  Gadsden 
Times  and  president  of  Gads¬ 
den  Engraving  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  resignation  of  L. 
A.  Cumbie,  Engraving  Co.  man¬ 
ager  since  August,  1946,  and 
appointment  of  the  following 
department  heads:  Tony  Rey¬ 
nolds,  photography;  Herman 
Tullis,  engraving;  Miss  Delores 
Satterfie.d,  photostat. 
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INFORMAL  portrait  night,  an¬ 
nounced  the  Dalton  (Ga.) 
Citizen,  is  limited  by  the  rule: 
"Snapshots  must  be  of  a  pa 
son  not  larger  than  8x10  incheg.” 
■ 

“FARM  Horse’s  End  Revealed 
in  Note,”  says  a  headline  in 
the  New  York  Mirror.  The  ar 
tide  begins,  incidentally,  with 
the  statement,  “Zero  hour  maj 
be  ahead  for  horses  on  New 
York  farms  ...” 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  Ad  in  Irontn 
(O. )  Daily  News: 

For  Rent: 

Sleepin  Groom,  close  in. 

■ 

MARC  WORST,  survivor  of  an 
airliner  crash,  made  the  head¬ 
lines  in  the  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Review  with  this: 

“Marc  Worst  Resident  Here 
Last  10  Years.” 

■ 

Changes  in  Listing 
Of  Carrier  Papers 

San  Francisco — Six  additions 
to  the  newspaperboy  publica¬ 
tions  of  California  as  published 
in  the  E&P  Year  Book  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation,  Inc. 

They  are:  Fresno  Bee,  The 
Bee  Junior;  Oakland  Post-En¬ 
quirer,  The  Flyer;  Los  Angela 
Herald  &  Express,  Junior  Mer¬ 
chant;  San  Bernardino  Sun  i 
Telegram,  The  Sun-Tel  Carrier; 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  Service 
Patrol,  and  San  Jose  Mercury 
Herald  &  News,  Mercury  Netc- 
sette. 

A  Foundation  survey  also  re¬ 
vealed  change  of  title  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Times  publication  to 
Junior,  and  reports  that  the 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate’s  Neiri 
Dealer  is  no  longer  published. 
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FOLDERS — Two  folders. 
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T o  Reach  Management  Executives 


Advertise  for  the  **YES”  that  gets  ACTION  .  .  .  through  the  pages  that  decisiotv 
making  executives  value  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


WHEN  a  policy-pctting  official 
says  OK,  tlie  sale  is  complete. 
It  is  these  men  who  rea«l  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commeree  or  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  day 
after  day. 

They  need  these  papers  in  "uid- 
ing  their  decisions,  because  they 
are  the  only  complete  daily  business 
netrspapers  published  —  not  merely 
financial  papers  —  for  exclusive, 
shot-calling  national  news  features, 
and  for  local  spot  news  of  their  own 
business  area. 

The  Journals  of  Commerce  hold 
the  confidence  of  75,000  suhscrihers 
who  pay  $20  a  year  to  read  it.  A 
proved  readership  of  more  than 
200,000  presidents,  vice-presidents 
and  other  production,  purchasing, 
sales  and  traffic  executives. 

J-of-C  circidation  represents  the 
highest  concentration  of  business 
and  industrial  decision-making  offi¬ 
cials  now  available  for  advertisers. 


Do  you  advertise  a  business  prod¬ 
uct  or  service?  A  commercial  or  in¬ 
dustrial  commodity?  A  Consumer 
product  with  a  top-income  market? 
Do  you  have  an  institutional  mes¬ 
sage  for  top  management? 

^  rite  or  telephone  for  the  Story 
of  the  Greater  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  Market  ami  rate  cards.  One 
order  buys  either  or  both,  for  sec¬ 
tional  or  nation-wide  coverage 
Get  to  the  men  who  DECIDE  . .  . 
in  the  dailies  that  HELP  them 
decide. 
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A  Few  of  Thousands  of  J-of-C  Advertisers 
Who  Are  Also  Subscribers 


Consolidated  Vullee  Aircraft  •  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  •  The  Dow  Chemical 
Company  •  The  Chase  National  Bank  •  Bigelow  Sanford  Carpet  Co.  • 
American  Meat  Institute  *  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  *  Park  &  Tilford 
•  Eastern  Airlines  •  Frankfort  Distillers  Corporation. 
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Deseret  News 
To  Enter  Sunday 
Field  on  May  16 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  —  The 
Deseret  News  will  enter  the 
Sunday  morning  field.  May  16. 

The  News,  a  week-day  after¬ 
noon  paper,  was  founded  by  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat¬ 
ter  day  Saints  (Mormons)  in 
1850,  and  is  Utah's  oldest  news¬ 
paper.  It  has  never  before  pub¬ 
lished  a  Sunday  edition. 

Decision  to  enter  the  Sunday 
field  was  announced  April  21 
by  the  News’  management  and 
officials  of  the  church. 

Only  Salt  Lake  City  paper 
now  _  publishing  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  is  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
It  has  held  the  Sunday  field 
alone  since  1931,  when  it  pur¬ 
chased  the  afternoon  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  and  discontinued  that 
paper's  Sunday  issue.  'Two 
Utah  papers  outside  of  Salt  Lake 
City  —  both  afternoon  dailies 
—  publish  on  Sunday  morning. 
They  are  the  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner  and  Provo  Herald. 

In  its  announcement,  the 
News  said  the  initial  Sunday 
issue  will  be  marked  by  in¬ 
crease  of  the  comic  section  to 
32  tabloid  pages,  addition  of  a 
farm  and  garden  section  and  a 
rotogravure  section,  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  all  other  departments. 

Past  practice  of  the  News  has 
been  to  issue  a  large  paper,  in¬ 
cluding  comics,  magazine, 
church  and  feature  sections,  on 
Saturday.  The  special  Satui^ay 
features  now  will  run  Sunday. 

The  announcement  declar^ 
also  that  the  News’  present  car¬ 
rier-delivered  price  of  $1.30  per 
month  will  remain  in  effect  for 
the  seven-day  paper. 

The  Telegram,  a  six  day  after¬ 
noon  paper,  sells  for  $1.30  per 
month;  the  Tribune,  daily  and 
Sunday,  or  daily  Telegram  with 
Sunday  Tribune,  for  $1.50  per 
month. 

The  News  started  a  circula¬ 
tion  drive  last  November  when 
Welby  K.  Durham,  circulation 
manager,  offered  a  “Thimble 
Drome”  racer  to  any  boy  who 
would  bring  in  two  three-month 
subscriptions. 

The  drive  was  keyed  to  an 
expansion  of  news  and  feature 
content  directed  by  Wendell  J. 
Ashton,  managing  editor.  The 
two-section  News  became  a 
three-section  paper,  with  pic¬ 
ture  page,  women’s  and  society 
features,  comic  page  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  features  grouped  as  the 
“Family  Section.  ’  New  column¬ 
ists,  both  syndicated  and  local, 
were  added,  and  the  number  of 
comics  increased.  Expansion  of 
city  room  and  copy  desk  staffs 
accompanied. 

Telegram  and  News  started 
an  additional  street  edition  on 
the  same  day,  and  the  News 
added  a  Southern  Utah  edition, 
which  is  carried  the  350-odd 
miles  to  Utah’s  "Dixieland”  by 
airplane. 

The  News  added  a  daily  page 
of  business  news  and  posted  ad¬ 
ditional  prizes  for  obtaining 
subscriptions:  bicycles,  radios, 
wrist  watches,  and  motors  for 
the  “Thimble  Drome”  racers. 

When  Tribune  and  Telegram 
increased  the  number  of  news- 


Securit'y  Adviser 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  has  desig¬ 
nated  Cranston  Williams,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  ANPA,  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Association  as  a 
member  of  the  Security  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  set  up  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal. 

Secretary  Forrestal  advised 
the  ANPA  that  he  had  decided 
to  establish  the  Council  to  aid 
him  in  working  out  security 
and  other  problems  in  the 
public  information  field  in 
which  the  armed  services  are 
concerned. _ 

casts  and  promotional  announce¬ 
ments  on  their  radio  station, 
KIALL,  the  News  bought  time 
for  a  singing  commercial  on 
local  stations — including  KALL. 

The  Tribune,  pioneer  in  use 
of  full  color  photography  here, 
splashed  more  and  more  color 
in  its  Sunday  edition.  The  News 
used  two  colors  daily  in  its 
“Family  Section”  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  full  color  in  its 
Saturday  editions. 

m 

Army  Offers  Cartoons 

The  Military  Personnel  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  of  the  Second 
Army  at  Fort  George  G.  Meade, 
Maryland,  has  prepared  a  series 
of  weekly  cartoons,  “From  the 
Service  Record,”  for  use  by 
newspapers.  Mats  and  proofs 
are  offered  in  two  or  three- 
column  sizes,  without  cost.  The 
cartoons  feature  facts  from 
Army  history. 

■ 

50  Years  as  Daily 

The  South  Haven  ( Mich. ) 
Tribune  begins  its  50th  year  as 
a  daily  May  8.  An  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  is  planned. 


Food  Editors 
Meeting  Set 
For  New  York 

Chicago — The  1948  conference 
of  newspaper  food  editors  will 
take  place  in  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  Sept.  27,  it 
was  announced  by  J.  H.  Sawyer 
conference  chairman. 

Twenty-one  of  the  country’s 
leading  food  manufacturers, 
processors  and  allied  interests 
are  preparing  to  present  execu¬ 
tives  from  their  respective  com¬ 
panies  at  the  conference.  They 
include  the  following: 

American  Gas  Association 
(Servel  Co.),  American  Meat 
Institute,  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  Bor¬ 
den  Company,  Can  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Institute.  Coffee  Advertising 
Council,  Corn  Products  Refin¬ 
ing  Co.,  General  Foods  Corp., 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Gerber 
Products  Company,  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  H. 
J.  Heinz  Company,  Kellogg 
Company,  Lipton  Tea  Company, 
National  Dairy  Products  Corp., 
National  Pressure  Cooker  Co., 
Nutrition  Foundation,  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  Sugar  Research 
Foundation,  Sunshine  Biscuit 
Company,  and  United  Fruit. 

N.  Y.  Chapter  Is  Host 

Sawyer  announced  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  under  local 
sponsorship  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives.  Lee  Ward,  president 
of  the  New  York  chapter,  will 
serve  as  regional  chairman.  D. 
R.  Murray,  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  will  represent  New 
York  newspapers  in  arranging 
a  final  cocktail  party  for  the 
editors.  , ,  , 

Phillipe,  of  the  Waldorf,  an 
outstanding  authority  on  the 
preparation  of  foods,  will  speak 
at  the  opening  conference  ses¬ 
sion.  He  will  conduct  a  tour 
through  the  Waldorf  kitchens. 


Full  Confidence 

Columbus,  Ga.  —  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Columbui 
Ledger-Enquirer  Co.  has  it- 
sued  a  statement  to  the  eiled 
that  it  has  complete  confidenct 
in  its  three  employes,  Jim  Bel- 
lows,  Carlton  Johnson  and  Jot 
Talbot,  who  were  allegedly 
mistreated  by  the  Ku  Kluz 
Klan  at  Shiloh,  Ga.,  Mar.  12, 
"No  facts  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  tend  to  refute  their 
version  of  the  unfortunate  oc¬ 
currence."  this  week's  state¬ 
ment  said. 

Press  Responsibility 
Conference  Theme 

Philadelphia  —  Responsibility 
of  the  local  press  is  the  theme 
of  the  two  day  editorial  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  conducted  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  May  14- 
15,  by  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  in 
conjunction  with  the  Depart 
ment  of  Journalism  at  Penn 
State. 

Session  on  News  Problems 
A  shop-talk  session  on  news 
problems  is  to  be  conducted  by 
Joseph  T.  Murphy,  managing 
editor,  Wilkes  -  Barre  Tima- 
Leader.  One  session  will  bt 
given  over  to  parleys  concern¬ 
ing  the  editorial  page  and  pol 
icy  matters.  Dale  H.  Gramley, 
Bethlehem  Globe -Times,  is 
chairman  of  the  section.  i 


Opportunity 
For  Enj^inoer 


With  l^rf{e  Australian  Newspaper 

ualified  Engineer  with  drawing  office 
experience  required  as  first  assistant  to 
Mechanical  Superintendent  of  one  of 
Australia's  leading  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions.  Newspaper  and  Jobbing  Office  ex¬ 
perience  an  advantage.  Excellent  pros¬ 
pects  and  remuneration  for  right  man. 

Box  9737,  Editor  &  Poblishor 
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Darkness  At  Noon 

"A  SUPERB  ACHIEVEMENT  .  .  .  BRILLIANT  .  .  .  REQUIRED  READING."* 

Your  readers  will  say  .  .  . 

"Thanks  to  DARKNESS  AT  NOON  I  understand 
the  biggest  problem  in  the  world  today:  Russia." 


DARKNESS  AT  NOON  by  ARTHUR  KOESTLER  is 
now  available  for  the  first  time  for  serial  publi¬ 
cation.  It  is  not  only  a  thrilling  story  of  sus¬ 
pense,  but  contains  the  solution  to  what  Winston 
Churchill  called  "a  riddle,  wrapped  in  a  mys¬ 
tery.  inside  on  enigma." 

DARKNESS  AT  NOON  is  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
arrest,  questioning,  and  execution  of  ex-Com- 
missar  of  the  People,  Rubashov,  "written  with 
such  dramatic  power  and  such  persuasive  sim¬ 
plicity  that  it  is  as  absorbing  as  melodrama."  ** 

DARKNESS  AT  NOON  gives  the  explanation  of 
how  Rubashov.  after  a  lifetime  devoted  to  the 
Revolution  and  the  Party,  con  be  suspected  of 
"political  divergencies,"  imprisoned,  interro¬ 
gated  and  finally  forced  by  the  logic  of  his  own 
revolutionary  past  to  confess  to  a  false  charge 
of  attempting  to  assassinate  his  coxmtry's  dic¬ 
tator. 

DARKNESS  AT  NOON  is  a  frightening  picture  of 
the  tortuous  ruthless  ways  of  a  police  state,  of 
the  helplessness  of  an  individual  confronted  by 
his  own  past  thoughts  and  actions. 


DARKNESS  AT  NOON  is  not  just  a  fascinating 
novel,  not  just  a  fine  book.  "There  ore  few 
wrters  today  who  as  well  as  he  con  reduce  the 
most  complex  ideas  and  situations  to  such 
stunningly  simple  (and  yet  never  over-simpli¬ 
fied)  metaphorical  pictures."  *** 

DARKNESS  AT  NOON  first  appeared  in  this  coun- 
trv  in  1941,  at  about  the  time  of  the  German 
attack  on  Russia.  Though  it  was  a  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  selection,  and  was  hailed  as  a 
literary  masterpiece  by  the  critics,  its  political 
imolications  were  greatly  underplayed  because 
of  the  devastating  criticism  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  friendly  power.  Consequently,  it  didn't 
have  the  wide  popular  circulation  it  deserved. 

DARKNESS  AT  NOON  had  quite  the  opposite  ex¬ 
perience  in  France  when  it  was  first  published 
there  after  the  war.  It  not  only  achieved  a 
tremendous  literary  success,  but  was  given 
credit  "for  being  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  defeating  Commvmism  in  France  during  the 
1947  strikes."  **** 

DARKNESS  AT  NOON  will  hold  the  fascinated 
interest  of  your  readers.  It  will  also  give  them 
a  better  understanding  of  the  forces  threatening 
our  civilization. 


DARKNESS  AT  NOON  will  be  released  in  30  installments  of  approximately  1500  words  each. 
For  terms  and  reservations  for  your  territory,  write,  wire  or  phone 

PRESS  ALLIANCE,  INC. 


235  East  45th  Street 

* — Christopher  Morley — Booffoj-the-'Sionth  Club  News 
** — Harold  Strauss — The  New  Yorf^  Times  Bool^  Renew 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

••• — Robert  Pick^ — Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
•••• — The  New  Yorb  Times,  April  4,  1948 
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The  20th  Anniversary  story  of  an  idea 
whicli  has  revolutionized  record-keeping  procedures  for  banks, 
newspapers,  libraries,  and  many  other  professions  and  businesses 


passing  through  its  hands  .  .  .  brought  new  eflRciency, 
new  economy  to  transit  operations.  Other  great  system 
triumplis  were  to  come  .  .  . 

In  1931,  the  unique  Recordak  Single  Posting  System 
was  installed  in  the  nation’s  largest  bank  bookkeeping 
department.  It  brought  about  great  economies— in  time, 
stationery,  and  machines— by  eliminating  duplication.  ^ 
( Only  one  record  to  post .  .  .  only  one  posting  a  day ...  : 
with  the  Recordak  Single  Posting  System. )  It  also  brought  ^ 
new  protection  to  bank,  depositor,  employee  ...  by  ^ 
providing  a  photographic  record  of  every  transaction. 

So  important  were  Recordak’s  contributions  that  it 
soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader  in  photographic 
banking  systems.  Today  900  of  the  1000  largest  banks 
in  the  country  use  Recordak  microfilming— as  do  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  smaller  ones.  i 


THEN  SUCCESSFUL  IN  RETAILING.  Taking  their  cue  from 
banks,  retail  stores  were  quick  to  see  the  advantages  : 
of  Recordak  microfilming.  By  adopting  the  Recordak  | 
Salescheck  Billing  System,  their  accounts  receivable 
departments  were  able  to  eliminate  time-consuming, 
costly  description  . .  .  send  out  the  original  sales  checks 
with  their  bills  , . .  yet  retain  a  photographic  record  for 
accounting  and  adjustments. 

Because  this  reduced  operating  costs  materially  and 


The  idea  was  born  in  the  20's.  Early 
in  the  20’s  a  banker,  George  L.  McCarthy 
—  seeking  to  bring  new  protection  and 
speed  to  the  recording  of  check  transac¬ 
tions— came  up  with  the  unique  idea  of 
using  photography. 

He  knew  that  nothing  matched  photog¬ 
raphy  for  complete  and  accurate  repro¬ 
duction  at  great  speed  . . .  knew  it  to  be 
basically  a  simple  process. 

But  to  translate  bis  idea  into  an  effective  business  ma¬ 
chine,  the  banker  had  to  turn  inventor.  In  co-operation 
with  Eastman  Kodak  Company— foremost  producer  in 
the  photographic  field— he  developed  the  first  automatic 
microfilming  equipment . . .  the  Recordak  Microfilmcr. 

With  it,  a  clerk  having  no  knowledge  of  photography 
could  record  checks  and  other  documents  on  film  as  fast 
as  he  could  feed  them  into  the  machine.  Focus,  timing, 
lighting  were  fixed,  automatic  .  .  .  and  the  items  were 
photographed  at  a  fraction  of  their  actual  size. 


FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  IN  BANKING.  In  1928,  the  first  Re¬ 
cordak  Microfilmer  made  its  bow  in  a  bank.  It  proved 
a  tremendous  success.  As  the  basis  for  the  Recordak 
Transit  System,  it  enabled  the  bank  to  make  a  photo¬ 
graphically  accurate  and  complete  record  of  checks 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  IDEA 


improved  customer  relations,  Recordak  Salescheck  Bill¬ 
ing  became  the  basic  system  with  leading  department 
stores  all  over  the  country. 

NOW  SUCCESSFUL  IN  FIELD  AFTER  FIELD.  Today,  the  idea 
pioneered  by  George  L.  McCarthy  20  years  ago  has 
come  into  its  own  in  many  fields  besides  banking  and 
retailing.  For  example: 

Four  hundred  leading  newspaper  publishers  are  put¬ 
ting  perishable  newsprint  back  issues  on  Recordak  mi¬ 
crofilm  for  protection  against  the  toll  of  time  and  the 
wear-and-tear  of  daily  reference  in  city  rooms,  and  for 
distribution  to  public  libraries. 

Libraries  are  using  it  to  preserve  rare  literary  treas¬ 
ures  ...  to  make  them  available  to  scholars  in  photo¬ 
graphically  exact  reproductions  ...  to  offer  readers 
complete  files  of  newspapers  taking  only  2%  of  the 
space  bound  volumes  require. 

Railroads  are  using  Recordak  microfilming  to  turn 
the  recording  of  waybills  at  junction  points  into  a 
speedy  photographic  operation. 

The  U.  S.  Government  is  using  it  to  give  Census, 
SiK-ial  Security,  and  millions  of  other  records  maximum 
protection  in  minimum  space.  In  the  war,  Recordak  pro¬ 
vided  the  Government  with  the  equipment  used  in  the 


V-Mail  System  familiar  to  every  American  with  rela¬ 
tives  overseas.  It  also  provided  a  major  part  of  the 
equipment  enabling  the  Government,  the  military,  and 
industry  to  safeguard  vital  records  ...  to  “condense” 
plans,  maps,  and  drawings  for  speedy  transmission  to 
far-off  places. 

Hospitals  are  using  it  to  make  case  history  records 
readily  available  for  reference  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  save  needed  space. 

Engineering  firms  are  putting  acres  of  blueprints  on 
small  rolls  of  film  that  can  be  carried  in  a  brief  case  and 
flown  to  construction  and  repair  points. 

Business  and  industry  are  using  it  to  provide  branch 
offices  and  plants  with  duplicate  records,  parts  and  in¬ 
ventory  lists  ...  to  condense  inactive  files  so  that  bulky 
original  documents  may  be  destroyed. 

A  CONTINUING  SUCCESS  STORY.  Far  as  it  has  gone  in 
its  first  20  years,  Recordak  microfilming  has  a  future 
limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  applied. 
For  as  long  as  business  history  is  written,  there  will  be 
a  need  to  record  it  as  only  photography  can:  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  completeness  . . .  at  great  reduction,  high 
speed,  and  low  cost. 

That  is  the  Recordak  idea. 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company)  •  350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CINCINNATI  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT 
HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  •  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  WASHINGTON 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  newspaper  application 


"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 
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Dcdly  Seminar 
Is  Scheduled 
At  Seattle 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  City  and 
managing  editors  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  Washington 
state  will  convene  May  7  and  8 
for  the  first  annual  daily  news¬ 
paper  seminar  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  campus 
here. 

It  will  be  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Allied  Dailies  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  University’s 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalism  frater¬ 
nity. 

On  the  program  for  Friday 
are:  a  discussion  of  “cold  type’’ 
publications  by  Associate  Prof. 
George  Astel  of  the  University’s 
journalism  school  and  George 
Russell  of  the  Tacoma  Tribune, 
with  samples;  an  address  on  the 
editing  of  news  photographs,  by 
Berne  Jacobsen,  city  editor  and 
former  photo  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  a 
discussion  of  “politics  and  the 
obligations  of  newspapers,’’  by 
Ross  Cunningham,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  and 
Bob  Lucas  of  the  Yakima  Re¬ 
public. 

Saturday  will  be  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  readibility  and 
accuracy  surveys,  led  by  Prof. 
Merritt  E.  Benson,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  journalism  school, 
and  supplemented  by  Edward 
T.  Stone,  managing  editor  of 
the  Post-Intelligencer,  and  to 
a  discussion  of  libel,  by  Paul 
P.  Ashley  of  the  Seattle  bar, 
newspaper  counsel  for  more 
than  20  years  and  author  of  the 
newly  published;  “Essentials  of 
Libel:  A  Handbook  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.’’ 

Each  newspaper  represented 
at  the  seminar  will  send  50 
copies  of  each  of  two  of  its 
issues  for  comparison  and  study 
by  those  attending  the  seminar. 

American  Press  Institute  be¬ 
gins  a  seminar  on  government, 
Monday,  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 


Leisure  Section 
In  S.F.  Chronicle 

San  Francisco — “Leisure”  has 
come  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  It  is  a  new  section 
of  the  Sunday  edition,  and  will 
make  its  formal  bow  May  2. 

Incorporating  miscellaneous 
features,  the  Leisure  Section 
will  contain  elements  ranging 
from  games  to  autos,  from  gar¬ 
dens  to  stamps. 

These  have  all  been  collected 
from  other  portions  of  the  news 
sections,  with  a  chess  feature 
added  for  good  measure.  The 
development  is  in  charge  of 
Jack  Wal.ace,  head  of  the 
Chronicle’s  Special  Events  de¬ 
partment.  Arthur  B.  “Barney” 
Clark  is  assistant  to  Wallace. 

$20,000  Fund  Backs 
Anti-Pollution  Drive 

Denver,  Colo. — A  Denver  Post 
campaign  to  stop  stream  pollu¬ 
tion  in  Colorado  and  thus  pre¬ 
serve  and  restore  trout  fishing 
in  several  areas  of  the  state,  has 
achieved  its  first  important  goal. 

The  state  Game  &  Fish  Com¬ 
mission,  after  receiving  reports 
from  studies  made  by  the  Post, 
voted  $20,000  to  stop  pollution  of 
Clear  Creek,  a  stream  which 
winds  through  several  gold  min¬ 
ing  towns  before  reaching  the 
Platte  River  at  a  point  near 
Denver. 


Raise  Roto  Pressmen 
$9  Weekly  in  Chicago 

Chicago  —  Rotogravure  em¬ 
ployers  here  have  granted  a  $9 
a  week  wage  increase,  retroact¬ 
ive  to  Feb.  1,  to  450  roto  press¬ 
men,  members  of  Local  7,  Web 
Printing  Pressmens  Union. 
Some  350  junior  union  members 
and  apprentives  will  get  per¬ 
centage  raises.  Plants  involved 
are  Alcogravure  Division  of  Pub¬ 
lications  Corp.  of  America:  Hen- 
neberry  Rotogravure  Co.,  Neo- 
Gravure  Co.,  and  Chicago  Roto- 
print  Co. 


What  do  your  young  readers  think?  f.,  (f 

You'U  learn  In  ''Citizens  of  Tomorrow  Speak."  new  once-  U  ^  ^ 

weekly  column  based  on  the  Purdue  Public  Opinion  Poll  for  1 

Youn9  People.  Dr.  H.  H.  Remmers  reports  opinions  of  10,000 

kiqh-school  students  from  coast  to  coast  on  everything  from  V _ I 

family  to  foreign  affairs.  Knowing  their  attitudes  aids  your 
long-range  planning  for  building  youthful  circulation  .  .  . 
publishing  their  opinions  attracts  older  readers  as  well  as  I  L  c 
‘teen-agers.  Wire  now  for  proofs  —  this  timely,  entertaining  j\ 

column  starts  June  SI 

Reserve  territorial  rights  today! 


Top  Speakers 
Named  by  NEA 
For  N.C.  Meet 

Chicago  —  Headline  speakers 
for  the  annual  convention  of 
National  Editorial  Association 
at  Carolina  Hotel,  Pinehurst, 
N.  C.,  May  6-9,  were  announced 
here  by  President  Charles  P. 
Helfenstein,  Caribou  (Me.)  Re¬ 
publican. 

At  the  opening  banquet  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  evening  of  May  6, 
Gov.  R.  Gregg  Cherry  of  North 
Carolina  will  give  the  official 
welcoming  address  to  the  350 
NEA  members  and  guests.  Other 
banquet  speakers  will  be  Wil¬ 
liam  Lawrence,  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  who  will 
fiy  from  Switzerland  to  the 
meeting;  and  Joseph  H.  Short, 
Jr.,  Baltimore  (Md. )  Sun  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  who  is  the 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club. 

Royall  to  Speak 

Speaking  at  the  closing  din¬ 
ner  will  be  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Kenneth  C.  Royall.  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  NEA  Better  News¬ 
paper  Contest  awards  will  be 
made  by  Paul  Smith,  Rock 
Rapids  (la.)  Reporter.  Included 
in  the  awards  will  be  Editor  & 
Publisher's  trophy  for  general 
excellence  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  division. 

Evaluation  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  will  be  discussed  at 
the  May  7  session.  Speakers 
will  include  Charles  C.  Carr, 
public  re.ations  director.  Alu¬ 
minum  Corp.  of  America,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  administration  com¬ 
mittee,  Continuing  Study  of 
Weekly  Newspapers;  and  A1  W. 
Lehman,  Advertising  Research 
Foundation. 

At  the  May  8  session  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  guest  speakers  will 
include  Cyril  B.  Hartman,  J. 

8  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 
IN  ONE  SIMPLE 
CALCULATING  DEVICE 

For  Editors  and 
Advertising  Men 

Slide  rule  for 
^ 'Vr  x  converfing  inches 

/  ■,'/  '/ /  Of  picas... 

f  jT  -y  Line  gauge  for  five, 

'yC  £  si».  eight,  ten,  twelve 
/\  /  yr  point  type  .  .  .  Pica 

Y  ■  ■  ■ 

'  /  Agate  Line  rule  .  .  .  Point 

/  -y  rule  .  .  .  Words-Into-Type 

fable  with  complete  printers' 
w  measurements  .  .  .  Fits  inside 
I’>t.  pocket,  just  i'/z  inches 

rpnitlng  iong,  I'/z  inches  wide, 

made  of  durable  plastic. 

It's  Now 
THE  MUL-T-RUL 
Sond  Today 

THE  MUL-T  RUL  Co..  Dept.  SI 
Fort  MoTKtn.  Colorailo 

Please  send  me . MuI-TRuI(a) 

@  $2.00  each: 

. enclosed  $ .  (You  pay  postage). 

. C.O.D..  I'll  pay  postman  @  $2.00  i 


Walter  Thompson  Comptin 
New  York;  Robert  Murphy,  jj! 
vertising  director,  U.  S.  Brewers 
Foundation:  and  Felix  Towle 
managing  director,  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver 
tising  Managers. 

NAS  Session  Planned 

Reports  on  the  progress  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service 
will  be  given  by  President  Ray 
Howard  of  NAS  and  Don  Eck 
treasurer  of  the  NEA  affiliate 
devoted  to  obtaining  national 
advertising  linage  for  non- 
metropo.itan  newspapers. 

Speaking  for  education  in 
journalism  will  be  Dr.  Kenneth 
McFarland,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Topeka,  Kans.  His  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  “The  ‘U’  in  the 
Newspaper  Business.” 

Election  officers  will  take 
place  at  the  closing  business 
session  May  9  to  be  followed  by 
post-convention  tour  of  North 
Carolina,  May  10-15. 

■ 

'Master'  Citations 
Given  to  3  in  lo'wa 

Des  Moines,  la. — The  highest  i 
award  of  Iowa  newspapering—  I 
the  Master  Editor-Publisher  ci-  I 
tation — was  given  three  Iowa  ; 
newspapermen  recently  at  the 
Iowa  Press  Assn,  convention. 

The  association  named  James 
C.  Gillespie,  editor  and  publish 
er  of  the  LeMars  Sentinel,  and 
Phil  Hoffmann  and  C.  S.  Wall¬ 
ing,  both  of  the  Oskaloosa  Daily 
Herald,  as  recipients  of  honors. 
Hoffmann  and  Walling  have 
worked  together  in  Oskaloosa 
for  63  years. 


SPOTLIGHT) 

on  RICH 

Northeast 
Louisiana 


A  must  on 
your  scheduli!  I 
his  lush  trodn  ■ 
has  hlyh 

annual  incomes  (or  ■ 
96,500  wage  earn-  1 
rs  with  averegn  I 
mon  f  hly  payroll  o(  I 
3.300.000.00.  « 


^7Ais  is  Toledo 


...Home  of  McKay-Davis  Company 


ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S  LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Modern  facilities  and  ad* 


vanced  equipment  permit 
exact  laboratory  control  of 
McKay 'Davis  products. 


Using  the  basic  principle  developed  nearly 
a  century  ago  by  Giovanni  Donofrio,  the 
third  generation  of  the  Donofrio  family  is 
now  engaged,  in  the  McKay-Davis  Com¬ 
pany,  in  quantity  production  of  effervescent 
chemical  products  of  recognized  superior 
quality  for  the  pharmaceutical  trade . . . 


Current  expansion  of  its  activities  finds 
McKay-Davis  today  also  large  wholesale 
manufacturers  of  aspirin,  as  well  as  special¬ 
ized  products  marketed  under  its  own  name 
.  .  .  With  21  foreign  representatives, 
McKay-Davis  is  important  in  the  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  pharmaceutical  trade. 
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...and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 

The  diversity  of  Toledo  manufacturing  activities  is  highlighted  once 
again  by  such  companies  as  McKay-Davis,  who  find  Toledo  ideal  not  only 
for  favorable  conditions  of  production  but  also  as  a  center  of  distribution 
. . .  Strength  and  balance  characterize  the  whole  Toledo  market . . .  the 
city  . . .  the  metropolitan  district . . .  the  retail  trade  area  of  14  fine 
counties,  rich  in  agricultural  production.  Strength  and  balance  also 
characterize  the  Blade’s  coverage  of  this  important  "Double-Value” 
market . . .  Write  for  booklets,  "This  is  Toledo”— Second  Edition,  and 
"The  Toledo  Market.” 


Newspapers’  Trucks 
Lower  Accident  Rate 


EIGHTEEN  winners  in  the 

Seventh  Annual  ANPA  ICMA 
Safe-Driving  Contest  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  David  W.  Howe, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at 
the  annual  convention  last 
week.  In  addition  to  the  18 
winners  of  first,  second  and 
third  places,  51  newspapers 
were  award^  Certificates  of 
Merit  for  completing  1947  with¬ 
out  a  single  accident.  Gold 
plaques  were  awarded  the  six 
first-place  winners,  and  illumi¬ 
nated  scrolls  to  the  12  winners 
of  second  and  third  places. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  mark^  by  participa¬ 
tion  of  394  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Ha¬ 
waii.  These  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  4,533  vehicles  91,382,727 
miles  with  a  total  of  3,083  ac¬ 
cidents.  The  accident  rate  per 
100,000  vehicle  miles  was  2.28%, 
or  .38%  less  than  in  1946.  This 
record  was  made  in  the  face  of 
unusually  hazardous  driving 
during  the  last  three  months  of 
1947  due  to  heavy  snow  and  ice 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country. 

This  contest  was  inaugurated 
as  an  educational  campaign  to 
reduce  the  toll  of  death,  injury 
and  property  destruction  on 
streets  and  highways,  and  is 
designed  to  increase  the  safe 
operation  of  the  motor  fleets  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  thus  making  a  two¬ 
fold  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  safety. 

In  addition  to  the  plaques, 
the  scrolls  and  certificates  of 
merit  awarded  newspaper  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  Safe-Driving 
Contest.  92  newspapers  have 
awarded  859  gold  no-accident 
drive  buttons  to  the  operators 
of  vehicles  who  have  completed 
from  one  to  seven  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  for  their  newspapers  with¬ 
out  a  single  accident. 

“Hie  ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driv¬ 
ing  campaign  is  cooperating 
with  the  National  Committee 
for  TraflSc  Safety.  W.  J.  Scripps, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  repre¬ 
sents  the  ANPA  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

The  8th  annual  campaign  be¬ 
gan  Jan.  1,  1948.  It  has  421  par¬ 
ticipants,  an  increase  of  37  over 
number  participating  in 

Private  Motor  Carrier 
r  DimioN 

Group  A 

(New^apers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  20,000  copies) 

Forty-two  daily  newspapers 
in  this  group  operated  164  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles  a  total  distance  of 
2,280,288  miles,  experiencing  34 
accidents,  a  rate  of  1.49  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First  Place  Award— Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Mominy  Derrick  &  Eve¬ 
ning  Blizzard  operated  12  ve¬ 
hicles  137,231  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second  Place  Award — Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel 
operated  5  vehicles  125,718  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third  Place  Award — Glendale 
(Calif.)  Newt  Press  operated  10 


vehicles  109,800  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  20,001  to  50,000  copies) 
Eighty-nine  daily  newspapers 
in  this  group  operated  315  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles  a  total  distance  of 
6,210.666  miles,  experiencing  113 
accidents,  a  rate  of  1.82  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First  Place  Award — Port  Hu¬ 
ron  (Miich.)  Times  Herald  oper¬ 
ated  8  vehicles  335,818  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Second  Place  Award  —  Mans¬ 
field  (O. )  News-Journal  oper¬ 
ated  12  vehicles  197,716  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third  Place  Award — Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  and  Union 
operated  19  vehicles  169,360 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  50,001  to  100,000  copies) 
Sixty-four  daily  newspapers 
in  this  group  operated  434  motor 
vehicles  a  total  distance  of 
8,749.310  miles,  experiencing  176 
accidents,  a  rate  of  2.01  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicles  miles. 

First  Place  Award — Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter  -  Republic  operated  17  ve¬ 
hicles  259,640  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second  Place  Award — St.  Jo¬ 
seph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Ga¬ 
zette  operated  3  vehicles  35,911 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third  Place  Award  —  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  op¬ 
erated  2  vehicles  19,290  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Group  D 

( Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  100,000 

copies ) 

Eighty-three  daily  newspapers 
in  this  group  operated  2,288  ve¬ 
hicles  a  total  distance  of  35.- 
906,114  miles,  experiencing  1,620 
accidents,  a  rate  of  4.51  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First  Place  Award— Cleveland 
(O. )  Press  operated  77  vehicles 
1,166,350  miles,  experiencing  5 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .43  accidents 
per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Second  Place  Award — Provi¬ 
dence  aR.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 
operated  24  vehicles  386,178 
miles,  experiencing  2  accidents, 
a  rate  of  .52  accidents  per  100,- 
000  vehicle  miles. 

Third  Place  Award — Newark 
(N.  J. )  Evening  News  operated 
44  vehicles  1,051,156  miles,  ex¬ 
periencing  7  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .66  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles. 

Contract  Motor  Carrier 

Division 

Group  A 

( Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  100,000  copies) 
Eighty-six  daily  newspapers 
in  this  group  had  operated  for 
its  account  492  vehicles  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  12,661,889  miles,  exper¬ 
iencing  38  accidents,  a  rate  of 
.30  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles. 

First  Place  Award — Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  had  operated  for 
its  account  20  vehicles  a  dis¬ 


tance  of  736,426  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Second  Place  Award — San 
Diego  ( Calif. )  Daily  Journal 
had  operated  for  its  account  30 
vehicles  a  distance  of  632,799 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third  Piace  Award — Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital  &  State  Journal 
had  operated  for  its  account  9 
vehicles  a  distance  of  592,594 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  100,000 
copies ) 

Thirty  daily  newspapers  in 
this  group  had  operated  for 
their  account  835  motor  vehicles 
a  total  distance  of  25,574,460 
miles,  experiencing  102  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  .40  accidents  per 
100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First  Place  Award — Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  72  vehicles 
a  distance  of  3,435,169  miles,  ex¬ 
periencing  1  accident,  a  rate  of 
.03  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles. 

Second  Place  Award — Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  had  operated 
for  its  account  371  vehicles  a 
distance  of  11,544,106  miles,  ex¬ 
periencing  21  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .18  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles. 

Third  Place  Award — Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner  had  op¬ 
erated  for  its  account  36  ve¬ 
hicles  a  distance  of  1,438,481 
miles,  experiencing  3  accidents, 
a  rate  of  .21  accidents  per  100,- 
000  vehicle  miles. 

Newspapers  receiving  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  are  as  folows: 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  &  Journal,  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate,  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook, 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger, 
Augusta  (Ga. )  Herald,  East  St. 
Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  Elgin  (Ill.) 
Courier-News,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  &  Register-Republic,  Gary 
( Ind. )  Post-Tribune,  Michigan 
City  ( Ind. )  News  -  Dispatch, 
Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  & 
Leader,  Davenport  (la.)  Daily 
Times,  Dubuque  ( la. )  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  and  Leader,  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger  and  Inquirer, 
Cumberland  ( Md. )  Times  and 
News,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily 
Gazette,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
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Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Triboi.  I 
Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  Tribuu  i 
Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily  t 
dependent,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  ( 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Nett  ‘ 

Yorker,  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Dajij 
Sentinel,  Schenectady  (N.  Yi 
Union-Star,  High  Point  (N.  c.)  | 
Enterprise,  Bellaire  (O. )  Tirnq.  | 
Leader,  Elyria  (O. )  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  Middletown  (o.) 
Journal,  Newark  (O. )  Aduocote 
Eugene  ( Ore. )  Register  GuaTi, 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Trib¬ 
une,  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era,  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  Daily  Newt, 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  N ews-Dispatcb 
Williamsport  ( Pa. )  Sun  arOi  (Jj! 
zette  &  Bulletin,  Waco  (Tex.) 
News-Tribune  and  Times-Her  ? 
aid.  Salt  Lake  City  (Ut^l  j 
Deseret  News,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  ' 
News-Tribune,  Weirton  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Times,  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daiij 
Northwestern,  Superior  (Wis.i 
Evening  Telegram,  Hamilton 
(Ont. )  Spectator,  Ottawa  (Ont) 
Citizen  and  Journal,  Sherbrooke 
( Que. )  La  Tribune,  Trois-Rivi- 
eres  (Que.)  Le  Nouvelliste. 

■ 

Guests  of  Mexican  RJl 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Three  Cal 
ifornia  newspapermen  were 
guests  of  the  Mexican  govern 
ment  at  a  dedication  recently 
of  the  new  330-mile  railroad  be 
tween  Mexicali  and  Sonora  in 
ceremonies  featuring  President 
Miguel  Aleman  of  Mexico.  They 
were  J.  C.  Safley,  managing  edi 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  Union: 
John  Cornell,  reporter,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  and  W.  T.  Igle 
heart,  reporter,  El  Centro  Post- 
Press. 


46  out  vJl  '  ) 
of  lOO  ‘  I 

The  heads  of  46  "^3 

out  of  100  N.  Y. 

Sun  families  have  -^.'1 
completed  college.  1 
This  is  almost  three  | 
times  the  proportion  f  I 
for  New  York’s  market  » 
as  a  whole. 
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These  advertising  guys  have  single-track  minds 


ALSO  WORTH  NOTING: 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Cincinnati  newspaper,  daily  and  Sunday. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  lowest  milline  rate  in 
Cincinnati. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enc^uircr  carries  more  advertising  linage 
than  any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper. 

Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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8  Dailies  Vie  for  Lead 
In  San  Fernando  Area 

By  Dan  Swinton 

SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY,  In  addition,  another  45,000 
Calif. — Journalists  haven’t  newspapers  are  sold  here  Mon- 
viewed  this  fabled  Valley  with  day  through  Saturday  by  the 
such  wide  eyes  since  the  August  Valley  Times  and  the  Hollywood 
forenoon  in  1769  when  Father  Citizen-News.  The  obvious  truth 
Juan  Crespi  wrote;  "We  saw  a  is  that  homes  here  are  taking  at 
very  pleasant  and  spacious  least  one  L.  A.  daily,  for  ‘‘metro- 
valley.  .  .  politan”  coverage,  and  many  are 

The  scramble  for  position  here  taking  the  "local”  dailies  for  val- 
today  by  eight  daily  newspapers,  ley  coverage,  in  addition, 
ranging  from  venerable  and  in-  The  mets,  at  the  same  time 


fluential  Los  Angeles  Times  to 
the  two-year-old  San  Fernando 
Valley  Times,  is  as  scrappy  as  a 
gold  rush.  On  top  of  everything, 
some  seven  semi-weekly  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  on  the 
frics«  of  the  tussle. 

Mostly  from  the  other  side  of 
the  hills  at  the  Valley’s  foot — or 
South-end,  the  dailies  are  reach¬ 
ing  for  the  pennies  of  the  area’s 
350,000  population,  and  the  dol¬ 
lars  of  advertisers  who  can 
count  on  annual  retail  income 
nearing  the  billion-dollar  mark. 

Last  year.  Valley  residents 
spent  more  than  $670,000,000 — 
for  everything  from  autos  to 
saddles. 

People  and  money  have  added 
a  crowning  glory  to  this  onetime 
purely-agricultural.  and  always 
climatic,  paradise  that  even  far¬ 
sighted  Father  Crespi,  who  was 
In  the  discovering  party  of  Cas¬ 
par  de  Portola,  couldn't  see. 

Since  1940,  all  of  the  Valley's 
19  cities  and  communities  have, 
at  least,  doubled  population. 
Much  of  the  thanks  goes  to  war¬ 
time  influxes. 

There  is  more  building  on  the 
ways  here  than  in  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  United  States  area,  and  per¬ 
mits  last  year  were  valued  at 
$100,000,000. 

What  this  200  square-mile  val¬ 
ley  really  is.  is  a  growing  city, 
a  disjointed  metropolis  belong¬ 
ing  in  the  main  to  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  Only  Burbank 
and  San  Fernando  have  beat  the 
water  problem  to  the  extent 
they  could  remain  independent 
of  L.  A. 

Always  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  food  producing  regions, 
the  valley  began  to  get  newspa¬ 
per  attention  as  a  hefty  circula¬ 
tion  zone  as  it  changed  from 
farm  to  factory  area.  The  meta¬ 
morphosis  crept  along  before 
World  War  II;  then  it  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

Like  the  Spaniards,  who 
shuffled  through  and  past  the 
Valley  for  years.  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  largely  classified  the 
ancient  lake  bed  as  “outpost" 
until  about  midway  World  War 
II. 

Then,  came  the  awakening. 
And  since  newsprint  supply  got 
easier  in  Southern  California, 
the  gang  have  all  but  fallen  out 
of  bed  to  get  to  the  festive 
board. 

Total  valley  circulation  of  the 
four  L.  A.  dailies  in  this  so-called 
“bedroom  of  Los  Angeles’’  is  es¬ 
timated  at  75,000  daily  and  prob¬ 
ably  near  100,000  on  Sunday. 
’That's  close  to  par  for  an  area 
dotted  with  only  100,000  homes. 


have  scraped  only  the  cream 
from  the  valley  news  potential. 

But  the  new  day  is  heading  for 
dawn.  One  sure  sign  is  the  Los 
Angeles  Times’  (A.M. )  prepara¬ 
tion  to  open  an  editorial  branch 
office  for  the  Glendale-Burbank 
area  by  May  1.  The  unit  will, 
presumably,  be  assigned  to  all 
the  valley. 

Reports  persist,  however,  that 
the  'Times  will  invade  the  heart 
of  the  valley  with  a  branch  at 
Van  Nuys.  geographical  seat  of 
most  Los  Angeles  city  and  coun¬ 
ty  government  business  in  the 
valley. 

So  far,  nothing  substantial  has 
leaked  as  to  plans  of  L.  A.'s 
three  other  dailies — the  News, 
Herald  Express  and  Examiner. 
But  they,  along  with  the  Times, 
are  using  motion  picture  and 
billboard  promotion  steadily  in 
the  valley. 

Among  the  purely  local  Valley 
newspapers,  in  the  daily  field, 
activity  is  wide  and  vigorous. 

The  polite  but  dogged  chase 
for  readers  and  advertisers  has 
been  spread  Valleywide  by  both 
Judge  Harlan  Palmer's  Citizen- 
News  and  Russell  Quisenberry’s 
Valley  Times,  both  P.M.’s. 

The  Valley  Times  is  springing 
from  the  ground  floor,  so  to 
soeak.  Only  two  years  in  the 
daily  field,  its  circulation  has  hit 
an  estimated  35.000  daily. 

The  paper  goes  into  more  than 
one  out  of  every  three  homes 
and  its  position  generally  is  con¬ 
sidered  enviable  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  race. 

To  cover  the  sprawling  area, 
most  of  it  in  Los  Angeles  city 
limits,  the  Valley  Times  has  tele- 
tvpe  linked  a  half  dozen  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  offices.  It's 
main  plant  is  in  North  Holly¬ 
wood.  It  has  a  radio  tieup  with 
station  KWIK  in  Burbank. 

Over  the  hill  in  Hollywood, 
Judge  Palmer's  plans  for  the 
Valley  recently  developed  rapid- 
fire  this  way: 

Purchase  of  the  now-extinct 
Valley  Journal;  renaming  the 
Valley  edition  of  the  Hollywood 
Citizen  News  to  the  Valley  Citi¬ 
zen  News:  stepping  up  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  shopping  newstype 
Valley  Adrertiser  to  twice-week¬ 
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ly  basis,  Thursday  and  Sunday; 
expanding  daily  coverage  with 
addition  of  a  two-column  front 
page  valley  column,  a  twice- 
weekly  third  section  in  the  daily 
devoted  to  valley  news  and  ads 
and  an  all-valley  page  daily. 

To  better  acquaint  valley  read¬ 
ers  with  the  newspaper,  the  Citi¬ 
zen-News  has  negotiated  a  work¬ 
ing  agreement  with  radio  station 
KGIL  of  Van  Nuys  and  is  sky- 
flashing  headlines  to  valley  read¬ 
ers  by.  way  of  a  blimp  each  eve¬ 
ning. 

In  addition,  sta“‘‘ers,  stringers 
and  business  office  personnel 
have  been  augmented  and  the 
paper  s  North  Hollywood  valley 
headquarters  has  been  geared 
for  unped  production  all  around. 

Still  another  expansion  of  re¬ 
cent  origin  was  the  Burbank 
News  appearance  with  a  Sunday 
edition.  The  newcomer  made 
James  Lintner’s  News  a  semi¬ 
weekly,  with  the  other  publica¬ 
tion  date  on  Thursday. 

Lintner’s  challenge  also  is  val¬ 
leywide.  His  hometown  competi¬ 
tion  is  the  daily  (P.M.)  Burbank 
Review,  published  by  Harvey 
Ling. 

Also  making  moves  in  Bur¬ 
bank  and  along  the  east-to-north 
rim  of  the  Valley  is  the  Copley 
paper,  the  Glendale  News-Press 
( P.M. ) .  Its  territory,  formerly 
a  one-man  beat  editorially,  now 
is  assigned  to  three. 

Servicing  some  of  these  news¬ 
papers  with  expanded  valley 
coverage  is  the  young  City  News 
Service,  with  head  offices  in  Los 
Angeles  but  bureaus  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1  placed  at  Van  Nuys  and 
expected  at  Burbank. 

From  these  activities,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  valley  growth,  the  boom 
tapers  to  the  remaining  semi¬ 
weeklies  and  weeklies.  Of  these 
there  are  sundry,  with  the  more 
solid  members  anchored  in  the 
larger  communities. 

High  on  the  list  is  the  Van 
Nuys  News,  a  hard-hitting  semi¬ 
weekly  whose  editions  are  as 
large,  if  not  larger,  than  most 
dailies  which  come  into  its  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  serves  a  population 
of  100,000. 

Also  important  to  large  popu¬ 
lation  zones  are  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Reporter,  San  Fernando 
Sun,  Canoga  Park  Herald  and 
Reseda  News..  These  flourish, 
like  the  Van  Nuys  News,  in 
citrus  and  farm  sections  which 
are  ebbing,  but  not  yet  washed 
out,  before  the  industrial  and 


human  tide  advancing  over  the 
valley. 

There  is  still  a  lot  of  frontier 
in  this  valley  and  publishers  are 
investing  in  it.  The  hoe  will 
fall  someplace,  sometime. 

But,  right  now,  there  seemi 
to  be  plenty  of  "gold”  between 
the  hills  making  this  valley  for 
nearly  a  score  of  newspapers. 

News  Service  Added 
THREE  San  Fernando  dailies 
started  use  this  week  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  News  Service 
to  cover  or  supplement  cover¬ 
age  of  Burbank,  particularly  [ 
the  police  and  city  hall  beats.  ' 
Fred  Comstock,  formerly 
Glendale  News-Press  reporter 
on  the  Burbank  beat,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  City  News  Service  and 
assigned  to  the  Burbank  bureau. 

Dan  Swinton,  Burbank  report¬ 
er  for  Hollywood  Citizen-Newt, 
has  been  shifted  to  general  as 
signments  in  the  Valley. 

Valley  Times,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  is  using  the  service  as  | 
supplemental  coverage  and  is 
keeping  its  Burbank  bureau 
fully  staffed,  according  to  Cliff 
Jackson,  city  editor.  Valley  • 
Times  is  also  using  the  service  I 
to  supplement  its  coverage  of  I 
Van  Nuys.  I 

B  r 

Editorial  Color  1 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  The  Atlanta  | 
Constitution  recently  printed  its  i 
first  full-color  news  picture.  I 
The  beauty  of  Hurt  Park  with  I 
tulips  and  other  flowers  in  P 
bloom  was  caught  in  the  pho-  | 
tograph  made  by  Kenneth  Rog-  | 
ers,  of  the  Constitution  staff. 
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Breakfast  Briefs 

We  are  all  glad  to  know  that  an¬ 
other  atomic  bomb  has  been  ex¬ 
ploded.  What  we  do  not  look 
forward  to  is  the  day  when  we 
won’t  know  that  another  atomic 
bomb  has  been  exploded. 

•  •  * 

Recent  events  suggest  that  the 
Russian  bruin  will  not  be  so  fierce 
if  one  stands  up  to  him.  but  it  is 
hoped  our  statesmen  understand 
that  you  do  not  make  peace  with 
a  bear  by  backing  him  all  the 
way  into  a  corner. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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pulling  power  of 
Fairchild  Publications 


FAIRCHILD  BUSINESS  PAPERS  - 
SERVING  BIG  BUSINESS  WITH  A 
FASTER  NEWS  TEMPO  ^ , 

The  n«w  Foirchild  Building 
triplM  our  publishing  plonf  capocity 
,  .  .  equips  us  for  o  better  job 
of  reader  service. 


Here  is  the  basis  of  our  pulling  power: 

120,000  subscribers  who  dominate  a  wholesale  volume  of 
$28,000,000,000  *  a  readership  which  cuts  through  the 
three  major  segments  of  commerce— procurement,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  *  a  retail  following  which  blankets 
the  country  geographically  and  wields  tremendous  trading 
area  influence  *  a  factual  presentation  of  the  news  which  is 
abreast  of  all  domestic  and  foreign  business  developments 
—transmitted  daily  to  our  readers  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  1107  full  time  New  York  employes,  327  news 
correspondents  around  the  world,  and  254  full  fime  em¬ 
ployes  in  our  out-of-town  offices. 


perience:  they  gave  us  23,500,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
1 947  Every  newspaper  in  New  York  and  every  major  na¬ 
tional  magazine  knows  about  our  pulling  power,  because 
they  use  our  pages  to  promote  themselves  among  our  readers. 
When  fast  action  is  needed,  businessmen  think  of  Fairchild— 
one  advertiser  spent  $20,000  with  us  in  one  month  of  1 947. 

And  another  advertiser  recently  said,  "I  contracted  for 
1 00,000  lines  for  1 948  because  the  numerical  power  of  your 
circulation  is  exceeded  only  by  the  quality  of  your  readership 
and  the  integrity  of  your  news  columns.  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence,  and  by  comparison  with  other  medio  in  the  field,  that  my 
advertising  gets  more  attention  and  consideration  just  be- 
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Our  advertisers  know  oil  about  our  pulling  power  from  ex- 


cause  it  appears  in  Fairchild  Publications." 


FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 

7  East  1 2th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  •  Phone  ORchord  4-SOOO 
Covering  the  Teitile,  Apparel.  Home  Furnishings  and  related  industries 
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every  citizen  to  observe 

lerican”  Day 


FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  BY 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN,  FEBRUARY  24,  1935 


Our  fathers  founded  in  this  promised 
land  a  nation  built  on  the  eternal  but  newly 
recognized  principles  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  opportunity. 

We  have  proved  the  fundamental  value 
and  validity  of  those  principles  by  becom¬ 
ing,  under  them,  in  one  short  century,  the 
greatest,  the  happiest,  the  richest,  the  most 
progressive,  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world. 

We  have  had,  and  are  having,  some  ups 
and  downs,  some  variations  in  our  develop¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  variations  of  progress; 
they  are  variations  of  prosperity;  they  are 
varying  degrees  of  greatness  and  happiness. 

We  have  never  reverted  to  tyranny. 

We  have  never  relapsed  to  misery. 

We  have  never  starved  by  the  millions. 

We  have  never  been  murdered  as  part 
of  a  political  program. 

We  have  never  hated  and  harried  each 
other  in  class  divisions  and  distinctions. 

We  have  never  lost  our  upstanding 
American  manhood. 


We  have  never  sacrificed  our  liberties, 
our  right  to  breathe  the  wholesome,  health¬ 
ful,  invigorating,  inspiring  air  of  freedom 
as  free  men. 

We  have  never  abandoned  our  national 
independence  .  .  . 

Let  us  press  forward  in  peaceful  progress 
to  the  further  attainment  of  these  ideals 
and  objectives  the  founders  of  this  nation 
hoped  to  achieve. 

Let  us  be  loyal  to  our  own  country  and 
our  ow’n  principles. 

Let  us  keep  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

May  16  is  “I  am  an  American”  Day.  The 
Hearst  Newspapers — first  to  sponsor  this  “all- 
American  expression  of  Americanism” — are 
urging  that  this  year  every  American  join  in 
its  patriotic  observance.  Let  us  all  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  being  Americans. 
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ITU  JURISDICTION 

AN  ITU  negotiating  committee  in  New 
York  City  recently  arrived  at  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  contract  with  representatives 
of  the  newspaper  publishers.  It  provided, 
among  other  things,  a  $9  a  week  wage  in¬ 
crease,  and  officers  of  the  local  union 
urged  its  ratification  by  the  membership. 

Proving  that  one  man  control  of  ITU 
still  does  exist  despite  the  Federal  Court 
injunction.  President  Woodruff  Randolph 
turned  thumbs  down  on  the  contract  and 
the  majority  of  local  members  were  influ¬ 
enced  into  voting  against  it. 

One  of  Randolph's  reasons  for  denying 
executive  council  sanction  was  that  the 
proposed  contract  did  not  give  the  union 
jurisdiction  over  varitypes  and  other 
newly  developed  equipment.  Randolph’s 
claim  is  an  attempt  to  convert  his  AFL 
trade  union  into  a  CIO  industrial  union. 

Varitypes,  automatic  typewriters  and  the 
other  gadgets  employed  by  strike-bound 
newspapers  are  office  equipment  and  not 
composing  room  machinery.  They  are 
operated  by  office  personnel,  girls  in  most 
instances,  and  their  finished  product  goes 
directly  to  makeup  artists  and  thence  to 
the  engraver. 

Randolph’s  strategy  is  a  clever  attempt 
to  get  another  strangle  hold  on  the  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Only  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  new  machines  have  news¬ 
papers  and  publications  been  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  during  ITU  strikes.  Formerly,  a  strike 
in  the  composing  room  forced  suspension. 
If  the  ITU  wins  jurisdiction  over  vari¬ 
types  and  justifying  typewriters  it  will 
put  the  newspaper  industry  right  back 
in  the  palm  of  Randolph’s  hand. 

Newspaper  publishers  will  make  a  big 
mistake  if  they  grant  this  demand.  It 
will  destroy  what  little  independence  and 
bargaining  power  they  have  gained  and 
put  them  once  again  at  the  mercy  of  the 
squeeze  play  initiated  in  ITU  by  Randolph. 

ORCHIDS 

NOW  THAT  the  annual  ANPA  convention 
is  out  of  the  way  we  wish  to  present 
an  orchid  or  two  and  make  a  suggestion 
for  passing  on  a  truckload  of  them. 

The  ANPA  membership  deserves  an 
orchid  for  backing  up  its  research  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  special  25%  assessment  for 
two  years.  This  $140,000  a  year  will 
eventually  return  extra  dividends  to  the 
publishers.  The  specter  of  prohibitive 
costs  under  present  production  procedures 
has  at  last  convinced  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  that  there  must  be  a  more  economical 
and  efficient  way  of  doing  it.  There  are 
promises  on  the  horizon  which  the  well- 
directed  ANPA  program  can  materialize. 

Another  orchid  goes  to  A1  Stanford  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  supported  by 
a  revitalized  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  and  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  for 
their  aggressiveness  in  convincing  adver¬ 
tisers  that  “All  business  Is  local”;  for  the 
rising  preeminence  of  newspapers  as  the 
primary  advertising  medium. 

If  newspaper  executives  will  think  back 
over  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  two  years  they  will  each  send  an 
orchid  of  congratulations  and  appreciation. 


EDITdbRIAL 


But  we  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man 
use  it  lawfully. — Timothy,  I;  8. 


FREE  PRESS  TREATIES 

THE  United  Nations  Conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  the  Press 
closed  last  week  in  Geneva  with  more 
satisfactory  results  than  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  According  to  news  reports  re¬ 
ceived  here  on  the  final  conference  action, 
the  Soviet  bloc  was  defeated  at  every 
turn.  The  covenant  and  draft  conventions 
are  primarily  instruments  written  and 
proposed  by  the  Western  group  of  na¬ 
tions.  Inserted  in  these  measures,  how¬ 
ever,  are  provisions  to  which  the  U.S. 
delegation  was  opposed  and  which  will 
prove  troublesome  to  the  American  press 
if  they  become  a  part  of  international  law. 

Embodied  in  the  United  Kingdom  con¬ 
vention  and  the  covenant  on  human  rights 
is  the  amendment  originally  proposed  by 
the  Indian  delegation  giving  contracting 
states  the  right  to  impose  penalties  or 
liabilities  or  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
expression  wijh  regard  to:  “Systematic 
diffusion  of  deliberately  false  or  distorted 
reports  which  undermine  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  peoples  and  states.” 

That  provision,  mentioned  before  in 
these  columns,  is  open  to  such  wide  in¬ 
terpretation  that  the  Russians  could  em¬ 
brace  it  as  written  without  interfering 
one  bit  with  their  jaundiced  concept  of  a 
free  press. 

Another  provision  in  the  covenant,  in¬ 
serted  there  by  the  UN  subcommission  on 
the  press  before  the  Geneva  parley,  gives 
the  right  to  impose  penalties  and  restrict 
freedom  of  expression  with  regard  to: 
“Matters  which  must  remain  secret  in  the 
interests  of  national  safety.”  Granted 
that  there  must  be  some  boundaries  of 
secrecy  in  present  international  relations 
(such  as  security  information  on  new 
weapons,  etc.)  this  clause  is  not  specific 
enough.  It  too  is  open  to  wide  interpre¬ 
tation  under  which  almost  any  scrap  of 
information  could  be  withheld  in  the  “in¬ 
terests  of  national  safety.”  The  phrase 
should  be  qualified. 

However,  the  covenant  will  go  back  to 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  before 
proceeding  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly.  The 
three  draft  conventions  adopted  in  Geneva 
likewise  will  go  to  the  Council  and  then 
the  Assembly.  There  will  be  further  in¬ 
ternational  debates  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  final  action 
is  taken  on  international  treaties  but  it  is 
not  too  soon  for  American  publishers  to 
express  an  interest  in  this  matter  which 
so  vitally  affects  each  one  of  them. 


ERP  NEWSPRINT 

ALL  OF  a  sudden,  the  American  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  told  this  week  that  the 
ERP  administration  is  planning  to  send 
288,000  tons  of  newsprint  to  Iceland  and 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  next  15 
months.  The  subject  warrants  a  little  de¬ 
bate  before  definite  action. 

British  publishers,  with  the  consent  of 
their  government,  are  paying  American 
dollars  for  Canadian  newsprint  right  now. 
Admittedly,  they  aren’t  getting  what  they 
want  or  require.  At  the  same  time,  Bri¬ 
tain’s  own  newsprint  industry,  reported  to 
be  around  1,500,000  tons  capacity,  is  lying 
75%  idle.  They  are  getting  some  pulp- 
wood  from  Scandinavia,  and  they  may  gel 
more.  But  most  of  their  raw  material 
must  come  from  dollar  areas. 

We  are  told  by  reliable  newsprint 
authorities  that  if  the  British  took  the  same 
dollars  they  are  now  spending  for  news¬ 
print  and  bought  pulpwood  for  use  in  their 
own  mills  they  would  get  three  times  the 
newsprint  now  obtained.  The  finished 
product  might  cost  more  than  they  are 
now  paying,  we  are  told,  but  at  least  the 
British  would  have  more  paper. 

They  could  have  1,000,000  tons  more  if 
they  had  the  raw  material  to  run  their 
own  machinery. 

It  is  our  suggestion  to  the  ERP  admin¬ 
istration  that  its  consideration  of  the  for¬ 
eign  newsprint  problem  be  based  solely  on 
reactivating  idle  mills  abroad.  American 
dollars  spent  in  that  way  would  be  much 
more  beneficial  to  European  economies  in 
providing  jobs  and  stimulating  trade  than 
would  the  outright  gift  of  American  or 
Canadian  newsprint.  The  latter  course 
could  only  injure  the  American  newspaper 
industry  without  any  long-term  benefit  to 
foreign  publishers. 

UQUOR  ADS 

SOME  reporters  have  intimated  Congres¬ 
sional  support  of  proposed  Federal 
laws  curtailing  alcoholic  beverage  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  forthcoming  as  a  bid  for  the 
prohibitionist  vote  in  this  year’s  election. 

That’s  a  great  way  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  solely  on  its  merits. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  Reed-Johnson 
bills  have  been  fostered  by  the  “drys”  as 
the  next  best  thing  to  complete  prohibi¬ 
tion  which  they  view  as  unattainable  at 
this  time.  However,  they  believe  passage 
of  this  legislation  would  be  a  foot  in  the 
door  toward  their  ultimate  goal. 

The  21st  Amendment,  repealing  the  18th 
Amendment,  was  ratified  by  36  of  the  48 
states.  It  legalized  the  transportation,  im¬ 
portation  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
restoring  authority  for  control  to  the 
states.  Along  with  this  authority  also 
went  the  authority  to  determine  whether 
or  not  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  was 
to  be  permitted  within  the  state. 

Congress  cannot  prohibit  advertising  of 
a  product  which  may  be  legally  bought 
and  sold.  Neither  can  Congress  assume 
jurisdiction  over  a  matter  which  is  clearly 
within  state’s  rights.  A  majority  of  the 
people  approved  the  21st  Amendment  in 
1933  and  Congress  has  no  authority  to 
invoke  a  prohibition  on  advertising,  or 
the  product,  in  the  face  of  that  mandate. 
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Dugdale 


COLONEL  G.  EDWARD  BUX¬ 
TON,  treasurer  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I. )  Journal  from  1912 
to  1920,  and  former  reporter 
and  war  correspondent,  was 
decorated  as  an  honorary  com¬ 
mander  of  the  military  division 
of  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  at  ceremon¬ 
ies  April  20  at  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington.  During 
World  War  II  Comnel  Buxton 
was  deputy  head  of  the  OSS. 

R.  I.  Dugdale, 

80  -  year  -  old 
publisher  of  the 
piatteville 
(Wis.)  Grant 
County  News,  a 
weekly,  was 
given  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner 
recently  by  the 
Piatteville  Ki- 
wanis  Club.  He 
has  been  in 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  61  years, 

51  of  them  as 
owner  of  the  weekly. 

John  E.  Baker,  editor  of 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M. )  New  Mexican, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  national  defense  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  A.  CocHiLL,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Southern 
Press,  Montreal,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  director  of  the  Southern 
Co.,  Ltd.,  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Coghill  replaces  the  late  W.  J. 
Watson.  Other  directors  were 
re-elected. 

Joseph  W.  Seacrest,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Lincoln  Nebraska 
State  Journal,  has  been  named 
a  director  of  the  Omaha  branch, 
Kansas  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg  and 
Lee  Ellmaker,  publishers  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  have  been  cited  by 
the  Youth  Foundation  move¬ 
ment  of  that  city  for  contribu¬ 
tions  toward  curbing  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency. 

Carl  Estes,  publisher  of  the 
Longview  ( Tex. )  News  -  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  James  Stephen  Hogg 
Memorial  Commission  by  the 
governor  of  Texas. 


On  the  Business  Side 

DONALD  J.  BRECKENRIDGE, 
has  been  transferred  from 
space  salesman  on  the  Laredo 
(Tex.)  Times  to  advertising 
manager  on  the  Montrose 
(Colo.)  Daily  Press.  Both  are 
Wm.  Prescott  Allen  papers. 
Breckenridge  had  space  selling 
experience  with  Chicago  Sun 
and  Chicago  Herald- American. 

Walter  H.  Yankee,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  Daily  News  for  more 
than  20  years,  has  resigned  to 
loin  a  mercantile  company. 
Previously  Yankee  has  been 
with  the  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Globe. 

William  B.  Mitchell,  of  the 
Bemidjii,  (Minn.)  Daily  Pion- 
*er,  has  been  named  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily ^ 


News.  Assisting  him  will  be  Ar¬ 
thur  SuBERT,  who  has  been  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  for 
the  past  year. 

Harold  Burley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of 
the  Sarnia  (Ont. )  Observer.  He 
was  manager  of  CHEX,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Ont. 

Louis  V.  Steinfeld  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Oral  S.  Pflug  &  As¬ 
sociates,  advertising  and  public 
relations  organization,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  as  general  manager  of 
the  firm  and  as  director  of  its 
subsidiary.  Business  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  for  15  years  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  NEA  Service. 

Robert  C.  Whitehead,  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  director  for  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
and  Evening  News,  has  re¬ 
signed.  He  formerly  was  sales 
manager  for  the  John  Budd  Co., 
New  York. 

E.  G.  Hoffsten,  Jr.,  former 
manager  of  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald,  recently  joined 
the  Son  Antonio  Express-News 
advertising  department. 

Earl  Robinette  has  replaced 
Arthur  F.  Jones,  resigned,  as 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News. 

Miss  Clara  Cordon  formerly 
with  classified  ad  department 
of  Burbank  (Calif.)  News  and 
defunct  Valley  Journal,  also  of 
Burbank,  is  now  in  classified 
department  of  Burbank  Review. 

Col.  E.  Jeff  Barnette,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  now 
stationed  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
army  port  of  embarkation,  has 
been  awarded  the  oak  leaf  clus¬ 
ter  to  the  legion  of  merit  for 
directing  rehabilitation  of  the 
transportation  system  in  Japan. 

Charles  E.  Yeager,  former 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  New  York 
newspaperman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  publicity  for 
the  State  Fair  of  Texas. 

L.  V.  Peterson,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Stockton  ( Calif. ) 
Record,  received  his  50  year 
service  pin  at  the  Record’s  53rd 
birthday  party. 

Eugene  J.  Lowther  has  been 
added  to  Liberty  magazine’s 
Eastern  office  advertising  staff. 
In  the  newspaper  field  he  has 
been  associated  with  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  (Ind.)  News,  Richmond 
(Va. )  News  Leader,  New  York 
Post,  and  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune. 


In  the  Editorial  Room 


LEN  KARLIN,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Wallingford 
(Conn.)  Post,  is  now  publishing 
a  new  weekly,  the  Community 
Voice,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Kar¬ 
lin  was  editor  of  the  student 
weekly  at  Long  Island  Univer¬ 
sity  and  during  the  war  was 
editor  of  an  Army  paper  in 
Panama. 

Robert  S.  Playfair,  formerly 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
has  left  the  field  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  to  join  the  rewrite  staff 
of  the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Joan  Lynn  Schild.  librarian 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle,  who  writes  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  “Chats  on  Antiques.”  has 
been  awarded  a  fellowship  by 
the  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Frank  Lillich,  Rochester  (N. 
Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle  sports 
writer  for  the  last  10  years  went 
to  the  Buffalo  Courier- Express, 
April  23,  as  desk  editor. 

Larry  Howe,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  as  re¬ 
porter. 

Ben  Gross,  radio  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
been  selected  by  video  station, 
WPIX,  to  be  its  political  expert- 
analyst  during  telecasting  of 
the  political  conventions  this 
summer  in  Philadelphia. 

Clarence  E.  Lovejoy,  for 
many  years  a  part-time  member 
of  the  New  York  Times  staff, 
has  opened  an  agency  specializ¬ 
ing  in  college  public  relations 
at  the  Times  Tower,  New  York. 

Laurence  Wray,  for  the  past 
15  years  m.e.  of  “Electrical 
Merchandising,”  McGraw-Hill 
magazine,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor.  He  had  been  assistant 
manager  of  United  Press’  New 
England  Bureau. 

Miss  Claire  Curran  has  been 
awarded  a  citation  by  the  New 
Jersey  Catholic  War  Veterans 
for  coverage  of  the  picketing 
by  Hudson  County  veterans  of 
shipment  of  war  potential  to 
Russia.  Besides  being  Jersey 
representative  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  she  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Essex  Republican, 
pub.icity  director  for  New  Jer- 
( Continued  on  page  36) 
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sey  Cerebral  Palsy  League,  and 
edited  the  New  Jersey  Veterans 
Press. 

Will  O’Neil,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Sister  Elizabeth 
Kenny  Foundation,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  resign^.  O'Neil  is 
a  former  City  Editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun. 

Harry  C.  Blank  has  joined 
the  Staunton  (Va.)  News-Leader 
as  city  editor,  succeeding  Louis 
D.  Rubin,  Jr.,  who  is  now  with 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Harry  T.  Murdock,  former 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Evening 
Ledger  drama  editor  who  went 
to  the  Chicago  Sun  several  years 
ago,  has  signed  up  for  public 
relations  with  the  Theater  Own¬ 
ers  of  America,  a  new  York 
organization. 

William  Jones,  day  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
has  become  business  editor. 
Raymond  Finnegan  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Jones  as  news 
editor. 
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Nelson  Shipp,  formerly  of 
Albany,  Ga.,  has  joined  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

Tom  Lynch,  former  Charlotte 
(N.  C. )  News  reporter,  has 
joined  the  Charlotte  (N.  (^.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a 
publicity  secretary. 

Ralph  Gibson,  Charlotte  (N. 
C. )  News  courthouse  reporter, 
has  a  weekly  radio  program, 
“The  Mayor's  Report,”  on  which 
he  puts  the  mayor  on  the  spot 
after  the  weekly  council  meet¬ 
ing. 

Jim  Pinson  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Waycross 
(Ga. )  Journal- Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Liston  Elkins,  resigned. 
Pinson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Ken  DeRenne  has  succeeded 
Cliff  Denney  as  editor  of  the 
Metter  (Ga. )  Advertiser. 

Tom  Kinney,  sports  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer, 
now  has  a  daily  program  over 
WGBA  in  Columbus. 

Morris  T.  McLemore,  former 
member  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal  sports  staff,  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  position  as  sports  writer 
and  radio  commentator  for  the 
Miama  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Ben  a.  Green,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Alabama  members  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Vincent 
Townsend,  Birmingham  News, 
and  W.  J.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser,  are  vice- 
presidents. 

Charles  Brough,  a  newcomer, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  as 
police  reporter. 

Kathryn  Tyson,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  society  editor  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has 
transferred  to  the  Alabama 
Journal  news  staff. 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  who  re¬ 
tired  Jan.  1  as  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
was  crowned  “National  Trout 
King”  at  opening  ceremonies 
recently  of  the  National  Trout 
festival  at  Kalkaska,  Mich. 

Hal  Frankel,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  the  past  year 
and  one-half,  has  accepted  a 
position  on  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Walter  Grannan,  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Times-Star  makeup  editor, 
is  back  on  the  job  after  a  long 
stay  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  he 
obtained  relief  from  chronic 
asthma. 

Walter  C.  Bunch,  formerly  of 
the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  Daily 
Press  and  recently  communica¬ 
tions  editor  with  the  United 
States  Army  Signal  Corps  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  joined 
the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non¬ 
pareil  as  reporter.  He  succeeds 
William  McGill,  who  has 
joined  Nonpareil’s  KSWI. 

Mrs.  Keith  L.  Powell  has 
joined  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  She  had  worked  for  the 
McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette. 

Fred  Baker,  Jr.,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette- 
Telegraph  and  for  the  past  year 
with  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Re¬ 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“Yes,  I'm  Irwin  Thomas  Updyke;  I've  dropped  the  Irwin  to  avoid 
being  nicknamed  I.T.U." 


publican,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

Bert  Fireman,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette  and  Arizona 
Republic  is  now  writing  a  local 
column,  “Under  the  Sun.”  for 
the  Gazette.  Julian  DeVries, 
Gazette  reporter.  succeeded 
Fireman  as  an  editorial  writer. 

H.  I.  Kiefer,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal,  after  29  years 
of  separation  has  married  the 
girl  he  “broke  up”  with  in  1918, 
C^Iara  Vere  Mote,  now  Mrs. 
Bouleware,  whose  first  husband 
died  in  1935. 

Robert  Ellefson,  formerly 
associated  with  furniture  trade 
journals  in  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tri¬ 
bune  city  staff. 

CJliff  Anderson  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  copy 
desk  has  joined  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  city 
staff. 

Stephen  Fischer,  labor  writer 
for  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  press  relations  director 
for  the  Wallace  for  President 
committee.  Fischer  was  a  Nie- 
man  fellow  at  Harvard,  1946-47. 

Jeff  Littleboy  is  the  new  re¬ 
porter  on  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press. 

Miss  Jean  Glass,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  Burbank 
(CaliL)  Valley  Journal,  now 
covers  San  Fernando  for  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News. 

Joseph  Kinsey  Howard,  form¬ 
er  news  editor  of  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Leader,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  ‘‘Montana,  High,  Wide 
and  Handsome,”  has  been 
awarded  his  second  Guggenheim 
fellowship.  Howard  is  working 
on  a  book  dealing  with  the  me¬ 
tis.  the  “halfbreed  nation”  of 
western  Canada  and  the  north¬ 
west  United  States. 


Wedding  Bells 


DOROTHY  WRIGHT  LIEBES, 

textile  designer,  to  Relman 
Morin,  chief.  Associated  Press 
bureau  at  Washington,  in  Berke¬ 
ley.  Calif.,  April  21. 

Daryl  Sebastian,  who  has 
been  on  the  copydesk  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
the  past  18  months,  and  Miss 
Nancy  B.  Cook,  of  Jackson, 
April  24.  Sebastian  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Citizen  Patriot 
and  expects  to  work  on  a  Pacific 
Coast  daily.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Recorder  and  the  Bottle 
Creek  ( Mich. )  Enquirer-News. 

Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  former 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
now  associate  editor  of  Coronet 
magazine,  and  Miss  Betty  Casey, 
editorial  assistant,  Newsweek 
magazine,  April  9. 

Robert  J.  Stone,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor,  Kingston  (N. 
Y. )  Daily  Leader,  and  Shirley 
Charlotte  Siegel,  former  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J.,  newspaperwoman,  in 
'Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  11. 

■ 

INS  Opens  Bureau 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  has 
opened  a  Salt  Lake  City  bureau, 
thus  placing  bureaus  of  all  three 
major  news  services  in  the  Utah 
capital  city.  The  INS  office  is 
being  operated  by  M.  Allan  Pal¬ 
mer,  a  former  Stars  &  Stripes 
staffer,  who  was  transferred 
from  Denver. 

■ 

Miller  Writes  on  S.A. 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. — “Land  of 
the  Incas”  is  the  second  book¬ 
let  in  a  “Let’s  Visit  South  Amer¬ 
ica”  series  which  contains  im¬ 
prints  of  “Personally  Speak¬ 
ing”  by  Floyd  J.  Miller,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Royal  Oak  Tribune. 
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2,000,000  vacationists  will  \ 
buy  $154,000,000  worth  of 
goods  and  services  in  Colorado 


You’ll  want  your  share  of  this  =^154,00(),()()() 

. . .  this  e.v//vz  summer  business.  It’s  worth  going 
after.  That’s  why  it  will  pay  you  to  increase 
your  summer  advertising  in  the  most  popular 
and  widely  read  selling  medium  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire ..  .THE  DENVER  POST, 


Country  Editor  Helps 
Train  Teen-Agers 


HOLTON,  Kan.  —  After  more 

than  65  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  any  country  ed¬ 
itor  should  feel  entitled  to  sit 
back  and  take  life  easy,  but 
75-year-old  William  Thornton 
Beck  is  still  as  busy  as  ever  at 
the  editorial  desk  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly,  Holton  (Kan.)  Re¬ 
corder. 

The  white-haired  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  county’s  leading 
newspaper  has  been  working  in 
the  Recorder  office  ever  since  he 
was  old  enough  to  sweep  it  out 
for  his  father,  and  his  lifelong 
activities  in  Kansas  journalism 
and  politics  have  made  him 
what  Arthur  Capper’s  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  recently  called 
“the  most  widely  known  editor 
in  the  state.” 

Pioneer  In  Journalism  Training 

Mr.  Beck  deserves  the  title. 
His  continued  interest  in  jour¬ 
nalism  activities  over  the  years 
has  acquainted  him  with  scores 
of  midwestern  editors,  and  his 
pithy  editorial  remarks  in  the 
Recorder  are  widely  reprinted 
over  the  state.  Kansas  poli¬ 
ticians  know  him  as  the  state's 
Republican  chairman  for  the 
two  years  preceding  Gov.  Alf 
Landon's  nonunation  for  the 
presidency. 

Hundreds  of  newsmen  across 
the  country  know  of  him 
through  his  brother,  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  (Ned)  Beck,  who  also 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
Recorder  office  before  going  on 
to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Unknown  to  most  of  Will 
Beck's  many  friends,  however, 
is  the  pioneering  he  has  done  in 
education  for  journalism;  and 
Holton's  small  high  school  can 
boast  of  one  of  the  best  student 
newspapers  in  the  country  as  a 
direct  result  of  Mr.  Beck's  en¬ 
couragement.  Since  he  helped 
found  the  student-staffed  publi¬ 
cation  in  1910  it  has  consistently 
placed  in  the  top  divisions  of 
the  National  Scnolastic  Press 
,^ociation  ratings,  and  Holton's 
high  school  curriculum  for  years 
has  offered  a  one-year  course  in 
journalism  which  many  larger 
high  schools  have  only  recently 
adopted  as  a  part  of  their  formal 
educational  program. 

A  Newspaper  Family 

Will  Beck’s  own  education  in 
journalism  was  far  from  formal. 
lUs  father  M.  M.  Beck,  who 
died  in  1931,  founded  the  Re¬ 
corder  as  a  weekly  in  1875,  and 
from  the  first  its  publication  was 
a  family  affair. 

“You  might  say  my  father 
drew  on  his  own  natural  re¬ 
sources  to  get  the  paper  out,” 
Beck  says  wdth  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  “My  mother  helped  him 
with  the  news  and  advertising, 
and  we  children  took  care  of 
cleaning  the  ink  rollers  and  the 
other  odd  jobs.  We  were  setting 
type  by  hand  as  soon  as  we  were 
big  enough  to  stand  up  to  the 
cases.” 

This  early  exposure  to  print¬ 
er’s  ink  “took”  with  three  of 
the  Beck  children.  Edward 


went  into  the  metropolitan  field 
in  Chicago,  but  Will  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  Martha  stayed  with  their 
father  on  the  Recorder,  continu¬ 
ing  its  publication  after  his 
death  and  changing  it  to  a  semi¬ 
weekly  in  the  late  1930’s.  At 
present  its  circulation  of  4,000 
is  several  hundred  more  than 
Holton's  total  population. 

The  successful  outcome  of  his 
early  exposure  to  the  newspaper 
business  convinced  Mr.  Beck 
that  formal  training  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  a  high  school  level  was 
practicable,  and  in  1910,  less 
than  two  years  after  the  first 
school  of  journalism  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  he  helped  Holton’s  stu¬ 
dents  start  a  monthly  news¬ 
paper,  The  Blue  Pencil,  printing 
it  for  them  in  the  Recorder  shop. 

Mr.  Beck  is  modest  about  the 
part  he  has  played  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  38-year-old  publication, 
now  called  The  Holtonian. 

“Of  course,”  he  admits,  “we 
had  to  he.p  them  along  a  little 
at  first  until  they  could  get 
along  by  themselves;  but  the 
school  has  always  had  good 
journalism  instructors  to  do 
most  of  the  supervision.” 

Beck  Helped  In  More  Ways 
Than  One 

The  “helping  along,”  which 
Mr.  Beck  calls  his  sponsorship, 
has  always  been  a  vital  part  of 
Holton’s  journalism  course.  The 
Recorder  office  has  printed 
every  regular  issue  of  the  Hol¬ 
tonian  since  its  1910  beginnings, 
for  a  fee  which  little  more  than 
covers  paper  costs.  In  1945 
when  wartime  labor  shortages 
forced  Mr.  Beck  to  discontinue 
printing  the  Holtonian  for  a 
few  months  the  student  staff 
was  forced  to  mimeograph  it 
because  rates  quoted  by  other 
printers  to  print  the  paper  were 
twice  what  Mr.  Beck  had  been 
charging,  and  impossible  to 
meet  on  the  school's  limited 
budget. 

Less  obvious  than  Will  Beck's 
financial  assistance  to  the  Hol¬ 
tonian  but  just  as  important  in 
encouraging  good  journalistic 
practices  is  his  policy  of  re¬ 
printing  good  Holtonian  stories 
in  the  colunruis  of  the  Recorder. 
The  journalism  students  attend 
class  regularly  and  are  graded 
on  the  quality  of  their  writing, 
but  Mrs.  Ruth  Corkill,  class  in¬ 
structor,  agrees  that  one  of  the 
major  incentives  for  her  stu¬ 
dents  is  this  reprinting  policy. 
Writing  their  stories  for  the 
Recorder’s  4,000  subscribers  as 
well  as  their  350  fellow-students 
has  kept  Holtonian  reporters 
from  slipping  into  the  adjective¬ 
laden  high  school  style  which 
plagues  most  student  publica¬ 
tions. 

Reprinting  la  Student  Reword 

The  mechanics  of  Mr.  Beck’s 
reprint  policy  are  as  sinmle  in 
operation  as  they  are  effective 
in  purpose.  Holtonian  stories 
are  set  in  the  same  type  and 
column  width  that  the  Recorder 
uses,  and  Holtonian  headline 
writers  use  the  same  flush-left 


Will  Beck,  editor  of  the  Holton 
(Kan.)  Recorder,  gives  some  ad¬ 
vice  to  Bob  Brown,  student  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Holton  High  School 
Holtonian. 

and  sans-serif  style  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the  Recorder.  Stories 
to  be  reprinted  from  the  Hol¬ 
tonian  are  lifted  bodily  from 
its  five-column  page  forms  and 
transferred  to  the  Recorder’s 
eight-co.umn  forms  beside  them 
on  the  composing  marble.  The 
addition  of  a  by-line  to  the 
story  gives  the  Holtonian  staff 
the  proper  credit. 

Mr.  Beck's  unique  reprinting 
policy  is  a  benefit  to  everyone 
concerned.  It  provides  the  Re¬ 
corder  with  15  reporters  who 
give  local  readers  an  “inside” 
picture  of  high  school  activities. 
The  school  system  profits  in¬ 
directly  because  Holton's  tax¬ 
payers  are  more  cooperative 
when  they  are  well-informed  on 
the  way  their  money  is  being 
spent.  More  directly,  members 
of  the  Holtonian  staff  acquire 
an  adult  and  responsible  ap¬ 
proach  to  newspaper  work 
which  too  often  is  not  developed 
by  student  publications. 

Will  Beck  puts  it  this  way: 
“I  believe  a  person’s  influence 
is  about  as  potent  one  place  as 
another.  If  he  can  do  any  good 
for  his  community  or  the  world 
in  general  through  his  activ¬ 
ities,  I  believe  he  should  do  it.” 
He  means  what  he  says. 

■ 

Legion  Press  Unit 

American  Legion  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  being  developed  under 
direction  of  Ray  Fields,  Guth¬ 
rie,  Okla.  publisher.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  editors  of  Legion  pub¬ 
lications  and  it  operates  the 
American  Legion  News  Service, 
of  which  Jack  Cejnar  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  former  AP  and  INS 
staffer,  is  editor. 

Scott 

Ink  Distribution 

gives  aniform  inking  at 
all  speeds — Better  printing 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale — 
Less  spoilage 

SmnJ  tor  Cataiof 

Walter  Scott  &.  Co. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


Yakima  Dailies 
Extend  Service, 
Add  Features 

Yakima,  Wash. — The  Morning 
Herald  and  Daily  Republic  have 
been  obtaining  resident  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  major  Yakima  Val¬ 
ley  communities  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  news  coverage  and  serv 
ice  in  the  territory. 

Even  prior  to  construction  of 
a  big  new  plant  here,  the  Re 
public  Publishing  Co.  is  adding 
new  equipment,  features,  and 
service  for  its  readers. 

The  engraving  department  has 
been  moved  from  its  shop-worn 
quarters  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  present  plant  to  bright 
modern  quarters  where  a  27- 
foot  long  camera  for  both  black- 
and-white  and  color  work  has 
been  installed. 

The  darkroom  is  now  in  mod¬ 
ern  new  quarters  also  in  the 
basement.  More  photographers 
have  been  added  to  the  staff. 

The  Sunday  Herald  has  just 
added  10  color  comics. 

■ 

Muncie  Plant  Visited 

Muncie,  Ind. — A  96-page  Prog¬ 
ress  edition,  largest  newspaper 
ever  printed  in  Muncie,  and  an 
open  house  marked  the  opening 
of  the  modernized  Muncie  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  and  Star  plant  here 
this  week.  Publisher  Willard 
C.  Worcester  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  Wa  ter  A.  Letzler  played 
host  to  thousands  of  visitors. 


IP  Teieniiits 


The  Associated  Press 


Automotive  Man! 

A  lot  of  people  are  buying  can 
down  here  in  America’s  6th  largest 
city.  And  the  favorite  reading 
habit  is  “Magazine.”  Powerfully 
locally-edited  picture  stories.  Com¬ 
pelling  gravure.  1.090  line  fwl* 
size.  Baltimore  folks  reach  nnt 
for  “Magazine”  Sunday  morning- 
Be  sure  they  see  your  ads. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
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now,  we're  getting 
Consumer  Facts  for  Yen! 


The  1948  Columbus  Dispatch  Consumer 
Analysis  is  in  the  making!  ...  a  big  job,  being 
done  right  for  you  who  want  to  sell  in  this  rich, 
central  Ohio  market  ...  a  true,  3%  sample  of 
the  buying  habits  and  brand  preferences  of 
105,645  families  in  the  100  square  mile  area 
which  ABC  designates  “Columbus  City  Zone.” 

We’ve  already  distributed  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  food,  drug  and  household 
products  as  rewards  to  3,200  participating 
families  .  .  .  740,000  answers  are  now  being 
analyzed  and  tabulated.  The  results  will  fill 


a  220-page  hook!  With  them,  you  can  closely 
examine  the  Central  Ohio  market,  judge  your 
present  sales  there  and  project  potentials — for 
they  will  not  only  reveal  consumer  buying 
habits  and  brand  preferences  in  Columbus  City 
Zone,  but  will  also  reflect  them  for  the  12- 
county  Columbus  Retail  Trading  Zone. 

This  valuable  marketing  aid  will  soon  be 
ready  for  you.  Meanwhile,  remember  that  the 
Dispatch  is  read  by  99,251  of  those  105,645 
families  in  Greater  Columbus  .  .  .  You  can't 
buy  better  coverage  of  any  similar  market! 


THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  Ohio's  Greatest  Home  Newspaper 


National  Kaprasantatlvast  O’MARA  A  ORMSREE,  INC. 
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Mosley  Up  in  The  Air 
Over  Smilin’  Jack 

By  Carle  Hodge 


SMILING  ZACK  MOSLEY,  the 

slight,  suntanned  cartoonist 
who  draws  Smilin’  Jack,  grabs 
his  ideas  out  of  the  air. 

Himself  a  skilled  pilot,  Mos¬ 
ley,  41  now,  carefully  charts  his 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  strip  on  actual 
air  experiences. 

Back  in  1933  when  he  sold  the 
late  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  News 
publisher,  on  Jack,  Patterson, 
then  taking  flying  lessons,  told 
him  another  artist  had  a  similar 
idea. 

“This  other  guy.”  he  said, 
‘‘can  draw  a  hell  of  a  lot  better 
than  you — but  he  knows  nothing 
about  aviation.” 

The  strip’s  hero.  Smilin'  Jack 
Martin  (“he’s  the  kind  of  guy 
I’d  like  to  look  like — and  be  able 
to  fly  like”)  has  flown  into  and 
out  of  enough  close-shaves  to 
give  most  pilots  the  screeming 
meemies. 

He  has  a  girl  in  every  airport. 
Once  he  had  a  wife — an  airborne 
redhead  who  got  lost  in  the 
tropics,  turned  up  wearing  a 
scant  sarong  that  would  have 
made  Dorothy  Lamour  look 
overdressed  and  then.  alas,  got 
lost  again. 

The  De-icers 

With  Jack’s  brother,  Stretch 
Martin,  patterned  after  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  own  brother.  Bob.  and  with 
his  shapel.v  sirens — “li’l  de-icers” 
— Mosley  has  assembled  a  cast 
whose  lives  are  better  known  in 
most  U.  S.  homes  than  that  of 
the  folks  next  door. 

Zack  Mosley  is  a  smooth- 
shaven  westerner,  given  to  bow 
ties,  a  quick  laugh  and  a  slow 
drawl. 

He  first  sketched  in  odd  mo¬ 
ments  while  a  kid  herding  cat¬ 
tle  on  his  father’s  Oklahoma 
ranch.  He  worked  his  way  as  a 
waiter — later  he  was  promoted 
to  cashier — through  Chicago  art 
schools.  By  sleeping  just  four 
hours  a  night. 

In  1928  he  went  to  work  as 
assistant  on  Buck  Rogers  and 
then  on  a  haopily  short-lived  air 
strio  called  Sky  Roads. 

“I  felt  like  a  hypocrite.”  he 
says.  “I  knew  nothing  about 
planes.  Anyway  I  was  sure 
there’d  be  a  market  for  an  au¬ 
thentic  aviation  strip.  So  I 
started  learning  to  fly.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
sufficiently  quelled  his  fear  of 
flying  to  take  his  first  hop.  He 
wanted  to  play  big-shot  back  in 
Oklahoma,  so  he  rode  a  trans¬ 
port  plane  home: 

“I  couldn’t  afford  to  fly  all 
the  way.  I  took  a  bus  to  St. 
Louis  and  boarded  a  plane 
there.” 

35,000  Miles 

Now,  in  his  sleek  Beechcraft 
Bonanza,  his  eighth  plane, 
Mosley  criss-crosses  the  country 
many  times  a  year.  With  brother 
Bob,  a  25-year-old  ex-bomber 

40  I. 


pilot  who  assists  him  on  the 
strip,  he  flies  to  judge  beauty 
contests  and  air  meetins. 

Last  year  they  logged  35,000 
miles,  carrying  their  drawing 
board  and  paraphernalia  and  set¬ 
ting  up  studio  at  whatever  ho¬ 
tels  they  stopped. 

For  18  wartime  months  Mos¬ 
ley  flew  anti-sub  patrol  as  a 
Civil  Air  Patrol  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  only  sub  he  saw 
was  ours. 

He  lives  now  on  the  St.  Lucie 
River  in  tiny  Stuart,  Fla. — next 


Zack  Mosley 


door  to  an  airport — with  his 
wife,  Betty,  and  their  14-months 
old  daughter.  Betty  is  herself  a 
blonde  de-icer. 

In  his  strip — running  in  more 
than  100  papers — he  notes  up¬ 
coming  air  events  and  hammers 
away  at  poor  piloting  and  flying 
hazards. 

This  has  made  his  name  a  by-  | 
word  among  private  pilots  and 
his  plane — NC  11111 — almost  a  I 
legendary  craft. 

Last  week  as  Mosley  crawled 
into  his  Bonanza.  Florida-bound, 
after  the  New  York  ANPA  con¬ 
vention.  an  airfield  mechanic 
sidled  over  and  begged:  I 

“Say,  when  you  get  back  to  1 
Florida  have  Stretch  Martin, 
switch  on  that  other  gas  tank!” 

Jim  Farley's  Story 

JAMIES  A.  FARLEY  will  ap 

praise  Eisenhower  as  a  candi¬ 
date  and  discuss  what  F.D.R. 
might  now  think  of  Russia  in 
notes  he  Is  adding  to  Jim 
Farley’s  Story.  United  Fea¬ 
tures  will  release  next  week  his 
illustrated  biography  as  18 
1,500- word  articles. 

Cartoonists'  Society 
NEW  PRESIDENT  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists’  Society  is 
Mlilton  (Steve  Canyon)  Caniff. 
He  was  installed  as  president 
last  week,  and  Rube  Goldberg 
as  honorary  president.  Gold¬ 
berg  had  served  as  president 
during  the  Society’s  first  two 
y  -ars. 


Also  taking  office  were  Rus¬ 
sell  Patterson,  first  vicepresi- 
dent;  Bob  Dunn,  second  vice- 
president;  C.  D.  Russell,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  John  Pierotti,  treas¬ 
urer. 

A1  Capp,  creator  of  Li’l  Abner, 
was  given  the  Billy  deBeck 
Miemorial  Award  as  the  year’s 
outstanding  cartoonist. 

New  Features 

RUSTY  RILEY,  by  Frank  God¬ 
win,  the  boy-dog-horse  strip 
which  has  run  daily  for  four 
months,  will  add  Sunday  color 
pages  June  27,  King  Features 
says. 

The  first  of  its  pre-convention 
background  material  was  mailed 
this  week  by  AP  Newsfeatures. 
Copy  includes  seven  profiles  on 
major  GOP  hopefuls — with  cari¬ 
catures  by  Milt  Morris — for 
PMs,  and  a  series  of  sketch- 
photo  layouts  on  the  same  men 
for  AMs. 

Citizens  of  Tomorrow  Speak, 
the  weekly  Purdue  opinion  poll 
of  10,000  high  school  students, 
will  be  distributed  by  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Syndicate  beginning 
June  5.  Written  in  light  style, 
the  surveys  range  from  youth 
opinion  on  UMT  to  what  time 
teen-agers  should  return  home 
from  dates. 

For  sports  pages,  NEA  offers 
Golf  in  A  Stroke,  a  10-part 
series  by  1948  Masters  champ 
Claude  Harmon.  The  illus¬ 
trated  articles  explain  such 
things  as  grips,  stance,  waist 
movement. 

Col.  E.  B.  Miller,  who  com¬ 
manded  tank  units  on  Bataan, 
is  the  author  of  Bataan  Uncen¬ 
sored,  which  he  calls  a  story  of 
how  America’s  first  World  War 
II  expendables  were  hampered 
by  red  tape,  unpreparedness  and 
<»eneral  bungling.  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate  has  prepared 
it  as  an  18-installment  series. 

A  British  psychiatrist  is  in¬ 
terpreting  dreams  in  an  illus¬ 
trated,  3-col  daily  London  Mir¬ 
ror  panel  which  Transatlantic 
News  Features  releases  here 
May  24. 


Kathleen  Norris 
Explains  Why 
She  Doesn't  'C' 

San  Francisco  —  The  lights 
burned  brightly  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  newspaper  past  as  The 
Late  Watch  met  again  here  on 
April  17. 

Theme  for  all  gathered  in  the 
great  Press  Club  dining  hall 
was:  “Once  a  newsman,  always 
a  newsman.” 

“No  work  was  ever  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  undertaken,”  said 
Kathleen  Norris,  as  she  told  of 
the  old  San  Francisco  Call  days. 

There  was  a  roll  call  for 
those  “refugees  from  the  copy 
desk”  who  were  present  to  join 
the  continuing  veterans  of  news¬ 
paper  work  in  observing  the 
42nd  anniversary  of  the  ^n 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire. 

Roll  Call 

Sylvester  McAtee  listed  John 
Francis  Neylan  and  Eustace 
Cullinan,  now  lawyers;  Paul  A. 
Sinsheimer,  banker;  Jim  Howe, 
agriculturalist;  Ben  Allen, 
“counsellor  of  presidents”;  Har 
ry  Coleman,  “globe  -  trotter 
Ernie  and  Harry  Darr,  printers, 
among  others. 

The  flow  of  recollections 
brought  embarrassment  for  Ney¬ 
lan  when  he  was  disclosed  by 
Neill  Hitt,  Son  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  as  underwriter  of  the  Late 
Watch  for  the  last  decade. 

Kathleen  Norris  recalled  how 
she  first  met  Char.es  Norris 
when  she  phoned  him  to  check 
a  report  of  his  engagement  to 
wed.  Norris  insisted  that  he 
come  over  and  make  a  personal 
explanation. 

Mrs.  Norris  admitted  that  a 
peculiarity  of  her  Call  type¬ 
writer  had  affected  her  entire 
literary  career.  The  letter  “C" 
did  not  strike  on  capitalization, 
and  she  never  named  any  of  her 
fiction  characters  with  a  name 
beginning  in  “C.” 


The  whole  family  can  enjoy  it 
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Department  store  demonstrations  show  how  television  makes  shopping  easier— saves  time! 


Shopping  by  Television  —  a  coming  convenience 


You  know  television  as  an  excit¬ 
ing  source  of  news  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  But  what  about  its  many 
other  uses? 

250,000  people— at  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  arranged  by  RCA  Victor- 
learned  the  advantages  of  a  “Shop- 
by -Television”  program.  Television 
receivers,  conveniently  located 
throughout  a  big  store,  showed  cus¬ 
tomers  what  was  going  on  in  other 
departments  . . .  saved  time . . .  made 
shopping  simpler. 


88%  of  these  customers  said  television 
was  a  major  help  .  .  .  62%  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  drawn  them  to  the  store  .  .  . 
more  than  half  intended  to  visit  depart¬ 
ments  where  televised  merchandise 
was  sold.  Sales  of  many  televised  items 
jumped  200%  above  normal ! 

Beyond  its  value  within  a  store, 
“Shop-by-Television”  is  already 
reaching  across  the  air  waves  to 
enter  customers’  homes.  How  con¬ 
venient  it  will  be  to  see  merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  screen  of  your  RCA 
V’ictor  television  receiver,  and  then 


be  able  to  do  much  of  your  shopping 
by  telephone! 

Such  types  of  progressive  research 
lead  to  new  uses  for  radio-electronic 
products  and  services,  and  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  you  associate  with  the  names  RCA, 
and  RCA  Victor. 


When  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  be  sure  to 
see  the  radio,  television  and  electronic  won¬ 
ders  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West  49th 
Street.  Free  admission.  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio  City, 
N.  Y.  20. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
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Readership 
Study  of  Coast 
Papers  Slated 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  —  Elec¬ 
tion  of  an  advisory  board  of  29 
prominent  western  publishers, 
selection  of  five  newspapers  for 
Stanford  readership  studies  and 
plans  for  an  augmented  advertis¬ 
ing  program  were  made  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Hometown  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Chilton  R.  Bush,  executive  head 
of  the  Division  of  Journalism  of 
Stanford  University,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  conduct  readership 
studies  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M. ) 
Current  Argus;  Reno  (Nev. ) 
Gazette  Journal;  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press-Democrat  and  Re¬ 
publican;  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union  Bulletin;  and  Klamath 
Ffllls  (Ore.)  Herald  News.  The 
studies  will  be  supervised  by  Dr. 
Bush  and  will  constitute  the 
fourth  series  made  by  him  for 
Hometown  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers. 

Employment  of  a  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hometown  program 
was  authorized,  this  appointment 
being  made  necessary  by  new 
activities  which  have  been 
planned. 

Survey  Advertised 

New  advertising,  telling  the 
story  of  Hometown  Daily  News¬ 
papers,  was  authorized  by  the 
meeting.  A  magazine  schedule 
for  the  new  twelve-month  pe¬ 
riod  was  approved.  Advertise¬ 
ments  will  emphasize  the  maxi¬ 
mum  coverage  and  readership  of 
Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  as 
shown  by  the  Stanford  Studies. 
Fifteen  magazines  with  a  total 
circulation  of  more  than  1,600,- 
000  will  be  used.  They  include 
Advertising  Age,  California  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers  Advocate,  Commer¬ 
cial  Bulletin,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Idaho  Food  Dealer,  In¬ 
termountain  Retailer,  Oregon 
Food  Merchants'  Magazine,  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Review,  Pacific 
Northwest  Grocer  and  Meat 
Dealer,  Southern  California  Gro¬ 
cers’  Journal,  Standard  Rate  and 
Data  Service,  Tide,  United  States 
News-World  Report  and  Western 
Advertising. 

Direct  mail  advertising  will 
also  be  utilized  presenting  the 
various  phases  of  the  Hometown 
Daily  Newspaper  story  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

Heavy  Country  Sales 

The  campaign  is  designed  to 
acquaint  more  advertisers  with 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all 
retail  sales  in  the  eleven  West¬ 
ern  States  are  made  outside  the 
6  large  cities. 

Members  of  the  Hometown 
Publishers  Executive  Committee 
are  Clark  F.  Waite,  Chairman, 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers,  Los  Angeles:  J.  D. 
Funk,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook;  Harry  Green,  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers,  San  Diego; 
Frank  Jenkins,  Herald  News 
Publishing  Company,  Klamath 
Falls;  Ray  Lovett,  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Palo  Alto;  and 
Ted  Robertson,  Yakima  ( Wash. ) 
Herald  and  Republic. 


Kenyon  Renamed 
Head  of  ARF 

Otis  A.  Kenyon,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  Inc.,  has  been  reelected 
chairman  of 
the  board  of 
directors  of  the 
Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Reelected  as 
secretary  and 
t  r  e  a  s  urer  re¬ 
spectively  were 
Paul  B.  West, 
president  of  the 
Association  o  f 
National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Inc.,  and  Kenyon 
Frederic  R. 

Gamble,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  The  Foundation  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  A  AAA 
and  ANA. 

Marion  Harper  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
was  elected  a  director. 

Readership  Studies 
Made  Easy  Topic 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  subject  for  the 
1949  annual  monograph  contest 
as  “How  Readership  Studies 
Affect  News,  Features  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Newspapers.” 

This  is  the  eighth  annual 
competition  and  is  open  only  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  regularly  organized 
college,  school  or  department 
of  journalism.  Students  who 
have  received  their  Jtoster’s 
Degree  in  journalism  at  the  time 
manuscript  is  submitted  are  not 
e-igible.  Monographs  must  be 
limited  to  2,500  words  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ANPA  office 
through  the  dean  or  department 
head  of  the  school  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled.  The  dead¬ 
line  for  entries  is  Jan.  10,  1949. 

A  cash  award  of  $500  plus  a 
gold  medal  goes  to  the  first  prize 
winner,  and  scrolls  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  prize  winners. 

■ 

Music  for  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  The  Greater 
Atlanta  Mtisic  Festival  will  be 
resumed  this  spring  by  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  and  WCON 
in  cooperation  with  schools  of 
their  area. 


GEO.  H. 
MORRILL 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

WORLD’S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
NEWSPAPER  INKS 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  FT  WORTH 
lOS  ANGELES  >  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


Foes  of  Ads  Hit 
In  Brand  Show 
At  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  People 
who  “trade  on  another's  good 
name”  are  the  “barnacles”  of 
the  U.  S.  economy,  James  M. 
Best,  general  counsel  of  Quaker 
Oats  Co.,  declared  here  in  a 
speech  climaxing  a  week’s  "Par¬ 
ade  of  Progress.” 

The  celebration,  a  promotion 
of  the  brand  names  system,  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  business  executives. 

“Their  philosophy,”  Mr.  Best 
said  of  advertising’s  critics,  “is 
expressed  in  a  cynical  definition 
of  advertising  as  merely  a 
method  of  selling  goods,  which 
is  also  the  philosophy  of  those 
who  believe  all  products  should 
be  standardized  and  graded.” 

Brand  names,  he  said,  sym¬ 
bolize  the  customer's  confidence 
in  the  products  of  American  in¬ 
dustry,  and  governmental  stand¬ 
ardization  would  be  a  “menace” 
to  product  improvement. 

At  the  dinner,  BNF  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
76  of  the  state’s  oldest  brand 
names  by  Henry  S.  Abt. 

During  the  week  more  than 
200  retailers,  including  eight 
department  stores,  devoted  ad¬ 
vertising  and  window  displays 
to  the  theme  “The  Best  in  the 
Land  When  You  Buy  by  Brand.” 

On  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
event,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
published  a  22-page  color  sup¬ 
plement,  with  editorial  matter 
and  ads  all  keyed  to  the  brand 
names  story. 

■ 

Readership  Survey 

Janesville,  Wis. — Twenty-one 
students  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  spent  several  days 
recently  making  a  readership 
survey  of  the  Janesville  Daily 
Gazette. 

m 

Palestine  Newspapers 

Palestine  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished,  April  27,  first  uncensored 
editions  in  12  years.  Haj  Amin 
el-Husseini  is  now  the  "Mufti” 
instead  of  “that  man.” 


Cleary  Named 
Hoffman  Aide 

Chicago  —  James  M.  Cleary, 
vicepresident  of  Roche,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Cleary,  Inc.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  has  been 
named  by  Economic  Coopera- 
tion  Administrator  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man  as  top  assistant  in  the  ERP 
setup. 

Cleary,  who  was  formerly  as 
sociated  with  Hoffman  at  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  and  whose 
agency  handles  the  Studebaker 
account,  was  employed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  from  1907  to 
1925,  working  on  the  editorial 
staff  and  later  as  promotion 
director. _ 


Audit  Bureau 
Gains  Steadily 

Announcing  an  alltime  high  in 
the  number  of  ABC  business 
papers.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  reports  a  membership 
gain  of  32%  in  this  division 
since  1938.  A  continuation  of 
this  upward  trend  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  36  business 
papers  applied  for  membership. 

Membership  in  all  other  i- 
visions  is  a. so  the  highest  in  the 
Bureau's  history.  Other  gains 
in  publisher  membership  since 
1938  are:  magazines,  22%;  farm 
publications,  21%;  daily  news¬ 
papers,  14%. 

Advertiser  membership  has 
gained  66%,  and  agencies,  32%. 
The  plan  for  auditing  country 
weeklies  on  the  basis  of  a  two- 
year  audit,  started  in  1939,  has 
resulted  in  an  accession  of  667 
members  in  that  field. 

The  total  membership  of  the 
Bureau  is  now  3,187  with  the 
various  divisions  represented  as 
follows:  Advertisers,  427;  agen¬ 
cies,  179;  business  papers,  347; 
magazines,  264;  farm  publia- 
tions,  68;  newspapers  (dailies 
and  weeklies),  1,899. 

■ 

Weekly  Suspends 

Port  Isabel,  Tex. — Dr.  J.  A. 
Hockaday,  publisher  of  the 
weekly.  Port  Isabel  Pilot,  has 
announced  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  paper,  blaming  the 
newsprint  shortage. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ads 

CHANGE  GLOOMY  HELP  HUNTING 
TO  EASY  APPLICANT  CHOOSING 

No  lonp.  drawn-out  help  hur.tin?  for  you  with  a  quick,  worker-contaet- 
inc  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  WantctI  Ad  on  the  job.  It  changet 
worker  worry  to  aprdioant  selecting  easily  and  quickly.  How?  By 
putting  the  news  of  your  job  offer  where  all  types  of  newspapermen 
look  for  work. 

To  make  finished  business  of  today’s  need  for  an  advertising  man. 
n'porter.  editor,  circulation  manager,  linotype  operator,  or  any  other 
tyi)e  worker,  phone  or  send  your  Help  Wanted  ad  to  EDITOR  A 
PUBLISHER  now. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timas  Tewar  Tal.:  BRyant  9-3052  Naw  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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It  Takes 
Mills 
to  Make 
the  Steel 
You  Use 


and  PROFITS  to  keep  mills  going 


It  takes  “real  profits”  to  keep  an  in¬ 
dustry  alive.  It  is  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  profit  dollar  that  sets  today’s 
pace  for  progress. 

The  high  costs  of  improvements  and 
expansion  in  steel  can  today  be  met 
only  with  profit  dollars.  For  the  money 
that  the  industry  has  been  allowed  to 
set  aside  for  replacement  and  improve¬ 
ment  is  not  enough  to  meet  today’s 
requirements. 

Steel’s  1948  profit  dollar  buys  only  50 
cents  worth  of  rolling  mill,  however, 


compared  with  1938.  It  takes  two  of 
today’s  dollars  to  buy  as  much  mill  as 
one  dollar  bought  ten  years  ago. 

Steel  profits  averaged  6.3  cents  on  the 
sales  dollar  last  year.  In  the  same 
period,  the  profit  per  dollar  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  steel  industry  was  9.4  cents. 

Steel  profits  are  low  when  measured 
against  today’s  high  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  efficient  plants.  The  steel  industry 
is  meeting  those  costs  because  an  effi¬ 
cient  industry  best  serves  the  public 
interest. 


AME^.ICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1/  N.  Y. 


Thm  art  $S  member  eomfartiee  o/  the  Inetilule  with  plant*  la  166  Amerieam  communitie*.  They  produce  H.6  percent  of  the  country’*  ttedl. 
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PROMOTION 


Employe  Relations 
Study  Recommended 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IF  THERE  is  one  field  in  which 

the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  could  per¬ 
form  a  really  useful  service  to 
newspapers  this  year,  it  is  in 
the  field  of  employe  relations. 

Now  this  is  a  big  field  and 
one  in  which  much  trial  and 
error  must  be  gone  through  be¬ 
fore  individual  management  can 
come  to  reasonable  conclusions 
for  its  own  guidance. 

But  for  this  very  reason  that 
employe  relations  are  mainly  a 
matter  for  individual  company 
solution,  any  study  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  collection  of  successful 
and  unsuccessful  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  practice  should  be 
highly  useful. 

At  the  recent  NNPA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland,  Glenn  Gris¬ 
wold,  publisher  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  News,  chided  newspaper 
managements  for  being  back¬ 
ward  in  the  field  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  Readers  of  Griswold's 
weekly  newsletter  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  he  regards  employes 
as  among  any  management's 
most  important  public,  and  the 
assumption  is  that  he  included 
employe  relations  in  his  accu¬ 
sation. 

The  charge  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  Our  observation  is 
that  newspapers  are  neither 
more  progressive  nor  more 
backward  than  other  manage¬ 
ments  in  their  public,  inc.uding 
their  employe,  relations. 

Our  wish  is  that  newspapers 
could  lead  rather  than  follow 
industry  in  perfection  of  a 
happy  and  successful  pattern  of 
employe  relations.  There  is 
much  support  for  an  argument 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
newspapers  to  lead.  News¬ 
papers  are  public  service  insti¬ 
tutions.  Failure  in  the  field  of 
employe  relations  hinders  that 
service. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  in  the  newspaper  structure 
that  employe  relations  are 
strictly  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
motion  departments.  But  one 
phase  of  those  relations  may  be 
taken  as  promotion  department 
responsibility;  or  at  least,  as  an 
area  in  which  promotion  de¬ 
partments  can  operate  with  some 
degree  of  technical  skill.  That 
phase  is  employe  communica¬ 
tions. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  the 
long  delayed  negotiations  in 
New  York  and  e  sewhere  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  managements 
and  such  employe  groups  as  the 
printers  and  the  Guild  must 
come  to  the  uneasy  conclusion 
that  part  of  the  delay,  at  least, 
is  due  to  imperfect  employe 
communications. 

The  guild,  particularly  in 
New  York,  is  almost  daily  tell¬ 
ing  its  story  to  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes.  Often  it  is  a  highly 
slanted  story.  Management, 
with  a  good  story  on  its  part 
to  te.l,  seems  unable  to  get  that 


story  across.  Part  of  this  in¬ 
ability  is  simply  lack  of  effort. 

Our  suggestion  to  Ed  Bayol 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  NNPA's  new  president,  is 
that  he  appoint  a  committee  to 
study  the  subject  of  employe 
communications  for  a  year,  and 
bring  in  a  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

This  committee  would  be  per¬ 
forming  a  useful  service  if  it 
merely  conducted  a  survey  to 
find  out  what  methods  of  em¬ 
ploye  communication  exist; 
what  frequency  they  offer; 
what  experiments  have  been 
made  that  have  failed;  what  has 
been  done  that  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful. 

In  the  meantime — and  since 
this  suggestion  may  not  fit  in 
with  NNPA  plans  for  this  year 
— we  should  be  happy  to  receive 
any  communication  from  pro¬ 
motion  managers  in  this  regard 
and  to  make  such  publication  of 
them  as  seems  most  useful  to 
newspaper  managements  in 
what  we  know  is  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  relations. 

That  Old  Touch 

WELCOME  news  to  those  who 

get  a  joy  out  of  reading  good 
but  good  promotional  copy  is 
the  return  of  Leo  McGivena  to 
the  job  of  turning  out  trade 
paper  copy  for  the  New  York 
News.  You  saw  his  first  effort 
in  last  week's  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  a  spread  titled  "The 
woman  who  blighted  our  lives!” 

Since  he  left  the  News  some 
years  ago  to  venture  into  the 
agency  business  on  his  own,  Mc¬ 
Givena  has  turned  out  a  lot  of 
swell  newspaper  promotional 
copy  for  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast  and  in  between.  But 
McGivena  grew  into  maturity 
with  the  News.  He  knows  that 
paper,  from  its  earliest  strug¬ 
gles.  as  few  others  do.  His 
"Tell  It  To  Sweeney”  campaign 
for  the  News,  now  many  years 
ago,  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest 
newspaper  promotional  efforts 
ever.  You  can  tell  that  this 
new  campaign  is  written  by  a 
man  who  has  lived  the  News 
story. 

Sharing  the  Glory 

ONE  simple  step  in  employe 

relations  is  taken  by  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 
When  the  paper  won  an  award 
in  the  recent  Ayer  competition 
in  newspaper  typography,  a 
card  was  sent  to  every  employe 
of  the  paper  by  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
president,  "in  appreciation  of 
your  consistently  loyal  service, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  part 
your  efforts,  ability  and  skill 
have  played"  in  winning  the 
award.  This  is  a  simple  thank- 
you  that  should  pay  off  hand¬ 
somely  in  employe  morale. 

The  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican,  which  won  several  cita¬ 


tions  in  the  recent  Editor  & 
Publisher  newspaper  promotion 
competition,  sent  a  reprint  of 
the  El&P  story  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  to  advertisers.  Sending 
it  to  employes  in  the  same  spirit 
that  the  Oklahoman  sent  its 
thank-you  card  would  have 
been  excellent  employe  rela¬ 
tions. 

Bright  Spot 

FEW  market  data  books  convey 

such  a  sense  of  sometoing's- 
doing  -  every  -  minute  -in-this-mar- 
ket  as  does  the  volume  just 
issued  by  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune.  The  volume  is  tit.ed 
"The  Bright  Spot,”  and  with 
lavish  use  of  color,  especially 
blue  and  gold,  and  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  it  certainly  makes  Oak¬ 
land  appear  to  be  just  that.  The 
volume  contains  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  data  space  buyers  want 
about  the  market,  circulation, 
and  advertising,  fed  to  them 
easily  and  graphicahy  in  color 
charts  and  graphs. 

In  the  Bag 

A  REPORT  from  Promotion 

Manager  John  Marston  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  that 
the  paper's  recent  Science  Fair 
drew  1,013  entries  from  high 
school  students,  and  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  about  15,000.  "Teachers 
already  want  to  do  it  another 
year,”  he  notes. 

From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind. ) 
Star,  a  new  route  list  of  grocery 
and  drug  stores,  including  maps 
of  each  route,  and  store  ratings. 
The  booklet  also  contains  names 
and  addresses  of  food  brokers, 
wholesalers,  chains,  voluntary 
groups,  wagon  jobbers,  and  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

From  the  New  York  Times. 
a  neatly  designed  booklet  titled 
“This  is  the  kind  of  reporting 
that  wins  readers  .  .  .  and 
prizes,”  reprinting  stories  that 
won  awards  for  three  of  its 
women  reporters  from  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women's  Club 
recent.y, 

■ 

Change  Show  Date 

The  Youth  Talent  Exhibit, 
sponsored  by  the  Lansing 
(  Mtch. )  State  Journal  and  Lans¬ 
ing  Department  of  Recreation, 
will  be  held  May  18-23  in  the 
Oldsmobile  Engineering  Build¬ 
ing,  instead  of  May  26-30,  as 
previously  announced. 


Hopscotch  Valley 
FOR  a  world  needing  sunshin* 
and  laughter,  and  for  news¬ 
paper  readers  who  welcome  a 
change  from  the  hard  realities 
normally  presented  in  the 
"news”,  a  new  department  in 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  has  been  found 
commendable. 

The  column,  "Hopscotch  Val¬ 
ley,”  has  won  letters  from  Fin¬ 
land.  Holland  and  other  foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  local  readers. 

"Most  people  just  try  to  make 
themse.ves  hard  -  headed  in 
ignoring  the  intangible  quali¬ 
ties,"  declares  the  author,  Anna 
Johnson.  Each  day  she  presents 
the  picture  of  a  child  and  ac¬ 
companies  it  with  a  jingle  of 
"make-believe.” 

Theme- jingle  is: 

You  cannot  enter  Hopscotch 
Valley 

Unless  you  dance  and  skip. 
And  you  must  have  some  sun¬ 
beam  money 

Before  you  make  the  trip! 
You  pay  your  fare  with  smiles 
and  laughter 
And  songs  of  love  and  joy 
And  there  is  room  in  Hopscotch 
Valley 

For  every  girl  and  boy. 

So  find  yourself  some  sunbeam 
money. 

And  hurry  on  your  way. 

The  treasure  chests  in  Hop¬ 
scotch  Valley 
Are  open  every  day! 

Traffic  Safety  Contest 
CAUTION — light  rushers,  jay¬ 
walkers,  and  obnoxious  driv¬ 
ers  are  photographed  and  front¬ 
paged  by  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  as  ammunition 
in  its  fight  for  traffic  safety. 

Details,  times  and  places  are 
covered  in  the  cutlines. 

The  idea  is  to  build  up  a 
background  of  safety  conscious¬ 
ness  in  a  Herald-sponsored 
safety  contest. 

■ 

Report  on  ASNE 

Jackson,  Mich. — The  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  recently  ran  a 
series  by  Editor  Carl  M.  Saun¬ 
ders  in  which  he  gave  his  im¬ 
pressions  and  findings  after  hav¬ 
ing  attended  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 


MOVING? 


IW/HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
TV  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper 

. 


us  give  you 


service  by 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates— domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 
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1.  OUR  CUSTOMERS  used  more  petroleum  products  than  during 
the  peak  war  years.  In  our  effort  to  meet  this  demand,  we  broke 
all  production  records.  Our  Annual  Report  shows  that  Standard 
Oil  and  its  subsidiaries  spent  $220,000,000— well  over  twice 
our  earnings— for  743  new  oil  wells,  1,554  miles  of  new  pipe 
lines,  new  refinery  units  like  the  one  in  the  picture,  and  many 
other  items.  This  year,  again,  the  supply  problem  is  difficult. 
Only  with  new  records  in  output,  plus  your  full  cooperation 
in  saving  petroleum  products,  will  the  industry  be  able  to 
meet  your  real  needs. 

3.  OUR  EMPLOYEES  did  a  wonderful  job  last  year.  The  effort 
and  teamwork  of  45,967  men  and  women  made  possible  the 


record  output  of  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiaries,  despite 
unusually  difficult  conditions.  The  average  wages  and  benefits 
for  each  employee  during  1947  were  $4,091,  a  new  high. 

3.  OUR  OWNERS,  the  97,495  individuals,  institutions  and  others 
who  hold  Standard  Oil  (Indiana)  stock,  received  an  average 
payment  of  $314  each  for  the  year.  These  dividends  are  a 
return  on  the  money  invested  by  our  owners  to  provide  the 
tools  that  make  production  possible.  The  investment  in  tools 
and  equipment  averages  $24,600  per  employee.  Merging  mind, 
muscle  and  money,  our  thousands  of  employees  and  owners 
are  stepping  up  production  and  quality.  This  is  the  best  way 
—  the  American  way  —  for  us  to  continue  to  serve  you  well. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(INDIANA) 
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CIRCULATION 

Higher  Rates  May 
Not  Offset  Costs 

By  George  A.  Brondenbiirg 


AS  MIGHT  be  expected,  not  all 
circulators  agree  with  James 
H.  Gorman's  recent  suggestion 
that  further  increase  in  the 
price  of  newspapers  is  not  only 
feasible,  but  may  become  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  (See  E&P  for  April  17, 
p.  66). 

Speaking  for  smaller  dailies, 
Charles  A.  McDonald,  Muskogee 
( Okla. )  Phoenix  -  Times  Demo¬ 
crat,  contends  another  rise  in 
retail  subscription  prices  is  not 
the  solution  to  meeting  higher 
operating  costs  confronting 
newspapers  today. 

Foresees  Resistance 
“We  firmly  believe  that  any 
newspaper  attempting  to  raise 
the  retail  subscription  price  at 
this  time  will  be  met  by  stub¬ 
born  resistance  by  its  readers 
and  suffer  a  grave  loss  in  circu¬ 
lation  revenue,”  writes  McDon¬ 
ald.  "Just  because  the  reading 
public  accepted  higher  prices 
during  and  immediately  after 
the  war  is  no  indication  that 
this  attitude  will  now  prevail.” 

Money  is  not  as  plentiful  as 
it  was  a  year  ago,  he  continued, 
and  every  American  family  is 
already  lOoking  about  to  see 
where  the  family  budget  can 
be  cut. 

“The  daily  newspaper  may 
be  classed  as  the  second  cousin 
to  the  necessities  of  life,  as 
Gorman  put  it,  but  it's  a  sure 
bet  that  this  cousin  will  be 
sacrificed  before  any  member 
of  the  immediate  family,”  de¬ 
clared  McDonald. 

Cut  Costa  Instead 
Circulators  will  do  well  to 
look  at  their  own  departments 
for  ways  and  means  of  cutting 
down  operating  costs,  he  as¬ 
serted,  offering  the  following 
suggestions  as  possibilities  in 
budget  trimming: 

( 1 )  Waste  of  circulation  reve¬ 
nue  on  elaborate  promotion;  ( 2 ) 
Hiring  of  three  fieldmen  where 
one  good  one  can  do  the  job; 

( 3 )  Curtailment  of  mailing  room 
expense  and  waste  of  materials; 

(4)  Closer  unity  of  pressroom 
personnel  and  circulation  de¬ 
partment  in  reducing  newsprint 
waste. 

McDonald  took  occasion  to 
agree  with  Walter  R.  Rauck's 
recent  warning  against  “wild 
spending  sprees”  on  circulation 
promotion,  as  reported  in  E&P 
for  April  10,  p.  52. 

Avoid  Costly  Promotion 
“We  believe  we  can  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  a  part  of 
the  spending  spree,”  said  Mc¬ 
Donald.  “Publishers  in  most 
cases  are  responsible.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  an  inflated  wartime 
circulation  figure  and  goaded  by 
advertising  managers,  who,  in 
turn,  have  proudly  quoted  in¬ 
creased  figures,  they  have  been 
reluctant  to  come  down  to  earth. 

“Publishers,  advertising  man¬ 
agers  and  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  would  do  well  to  get  their 


heads  together  and  realize  that 
the  war  is  over  and  the  ‘band 
wagon'  has  stopped.  Rather 
than  throw  away  circulation 
profits  on  wasteful  promotion, 
these  publishers  should  look  to 
the  profits  to  be  obtained  from 
circulation. 

“Why  put  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  back  on  the  debit  side 
of  the  ledger? 

“We,  like  Mr.  Rauck,  believe 
in  conservative  promotion  as  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  any  carrier 
organization,  but  we  believe  in 
a  sane  carrier  program  based 
on  parent  cooperation  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  coaching  for  the  profit 
derived  from  a  newspaper  route. 
In  short,  we  believe  in  profit, 
not  ‘puffed  circulation.’  ” 

McDonald  also  took  occasion 
to  declare  that  money  spent  on 
Sunday  motor  routes  “have  not 
been  and  never  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  a  publication.”  Cost  of 
maintenance  far  outweighs  gross 
revenue  obtained,  he  contends. 

Check  and  Doublecheck 

ANSWER  to  the  “$64  Question” 

(How  can  operating  costs  be 
cut?)  can  only  be  found  in  care¬ 
ful  checking  of  operating  ex¬ 
penses  without  curtailing  serv¬ 
ice,  says  one  experienced  cir- 
cu.ator  who  prefers  not  to  have 
his  name  mentioned. 

“It  is  easy  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  doing  things  and  think¬ 
ing  that  they  are  worthwhile,” 
he  said,  “but  the  first  thing  you 
know  you  build  up  a  lot  of  pro¬ 
cedures  and  habits  that  cost 
money  and  actuaflly  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure.” 

Waste  and  inefficiency  can 
creep  into  any  organization  over 
a  long  period  of  time  unless 
someone  vigorously  challenges 
every  expensive  operation,  he 
added. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
circulation  department  budgets 
have  to  be  geared  to  meet  emer¬ 
gencies,  such  as  extra  expense 
for  newspaper  delivery  where 
train  schedules  are  curtailed  or 
abandoned,  or  snow  -  blocked 
roads  in  the  winter  that  increase 
operating  expenses. 

“It  has  always  seemed  wise 
to  us  to  push  for  more  volume 
and  higher  rates,  wherever  justi¬ 
fied,  to  take  care  of  the  steadily 
increasing  expenses.  And  as 
you  get  higher  rates,  the  sub¬ 
scribers  are  more  critical  about 
your  service  and  expect  more 
motor  route  service,  later  edi¬ 
tions,  earlier  delivery,  etc.,  so 
that  you’re  in  one  of  those  seem¬ 
ingly  never-ending  spirals.” 

Three  Raise  Rates 

CARRIER-DELIVERED  price  of 

the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and 
Reading  Times  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  24  to  30  cents  a 
week  because  of  “constantly  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  all  factors  en¬ 
tering  into  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.’^ 


Following  the  example  of 
three  Boston  newspapers,  the 
Framingham  (Mass.)  News  has 
raised  its  price  from  three  to 
five  cents  a  copy. 

Inland  Carrier  Awards 

INLAND  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  set  up  awards  for 
outstanding  newspaperboys  un¬ 
der  a  plan  that  is  not  a  contest 
between  competing  newspapers. 
The  program  is  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  pub.ishers  to  give 
awards  to  their  best  carriers. 
The  Inland  is  offering  felt  em¬ 
blems  and  certificates  to  news- 
paperboys  receiving  such 
awards. 

The  Inland  has  set  up  the 
following  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions:  (1)  The  carrier  must 

have  at  least  six  months’  con¬ 
tinuous  route  service;  (2)  A 
carrier  must  have  better  than 
average  record  for  service,  sell¬ 
ing  and  collecting;  (3)  A  car¬ 
rier  must  have  an  above  aver¬ 
age  scholastic  record. 

Each  Inland  newspaper  is  en¬ 
titled  to  make  awards  up  to  5% 
of  its  carriers,  except  that  a 
newspaper  will  be  entitled  to 
at  least  three  awards,  and  no 
newspaper  will  be  entitled  to 
more  than  100  carrier  awards. 

It  is  suggested  that  such 
awards  be  made  during  National 
Newspaper  Week,  according  to 
Byron  C.  Vedder,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  chairman 
of  the  Inland’s  circulation  com¬ 
mittee. 

Textbook  Delayed 
TEXTBOOK  on  circulation  man¬ 
agement,  being  published  by 
the  Texas  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  scheduled  for  pub¬ 
lication  early  in  April,  has  been 
delayed  in  printing,  but  should 
be  off  the  press  by  May  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jack  Calvin,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  chairman  of  the 
TCMA  textbook  committee. 

Jae  Jiggles  Scales 

JAMES  JAE,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

Globe  -  Democrat,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  ICMA,  along  with  six 
other  members  of  the  St.  Louis 
Advertising  Club,  is  competing 
in  a  weight  losing  contest  which 
ends  June  6.  Seven  members 
of  the  club  are  taking  part  in 
the  reducing  marathon.  Each 
member  contributes  $1  a  week 
for  22  weeks,  which  goes  into 
a  jackpot  to  be  split  three  ways 
at  the  end  of  the  contest.  The 
winner  gets  60%,  second  man. 


30  %>  and  third  man,  10%. 
ICMA  members  are  wondering 
what  Jae's  weight  will  be  when 
he  reaches  St.  Paul  for  the 
ICMA  convention.  He  “weighed 
in”  at  259! 

ICMA  Scholarships 
DEADLINE  for  filing  applica¬ 
tions  for  two  $750  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  annually  by  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  is  May  10.  Applica¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  from  any 
accredited  school  of  journalism 
or  by  writing  to  H.  Phelps 
Gates,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  of 
ICMA  education  committee. 
The  scholarships  are  offered  for 
graduate  work  in  circulation 
management,  leading  to  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree. 

Carrier  Notes 

TWO  DAYS  of  “the  life  of  a 

bluejacket”  were  enjoyed  re¬ 
cently  by  175  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  newspaper- 
boys.  The  carriers  went  by 
special  train  to  the  Naval  sta¬ 
tion  at  San  Diego  and  then 
boarded  two  destroyers,  which 
brought  them  back  to  L.A  It 
is  believed  the  voyage  marked 
the  first  time  newspaperboys 
have  “gone  to  sea”  with  the 
Navy. 

Thomas  Freiburger,  former 
Ft.  Wayne  (Ind. )  News-Sentinel 
carrier,  now  a  senior  at  Indiana 
University,  is  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indiana  Daily  Stu¬ 
dent,  thus  gaining  added  ex 
perience  in  the  field  of  cir¬ 
culation. 

Ten  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal 
carriers  will  enjoy  a  two-week 
vacation  at  a  YMCA  camp  this 
summer  as  an  award  for  good 
grades  in  school  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Carrier  ball  players  of  the 
Seattle  ( Wash. )  Times  are  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  with  more  than  500 
taking  part. 

On  the  basis  of  service  and 
leadership,  two  Birmingham 
(A,a. )  News- Age-Herald  car¬ 
riers  were  recently  awarded  a 
nine-day  trip  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  New  York. 

Fourteen  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News  carriers  have  already 
qualified  for  the  three-day 
Washington  trip,  with  42  car¬ 
riers  having  reached  the  half¬ 
way  mark  with  10  orders  or 
more  as  the  May  17  deadline 
approaches. 
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You  Can  Make  NEW  PROFITS 


in  Pennsylvania  . . . 


1  -  INDUSTRY  HOLDING  HIGH  LEVELS 

Penn.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Business  Week,  ami  other 
reliable  authorities  show  Pennsylvania  business  con¬ 
tinuing  at  a  healthy  clip. 

2^  INDUSTRY  V/ELL-DIVERSIFIED 

Pennsylvania  covers  the  business  dietionary  from 
A  to  Z — heavy  industry  and  light  .  .  •  from  iron  and 
steel,  to  food  and  chemical,  textile,  macliinery,  ete., 
etc. 

5-  PENNSYLVANIA  BEAUTIFULLY  BALANCED 

Behind  industry,  there  is  a  solid  haekground  of 
agriculture,  mining,  railroading,  ete.,  for  stabil¬ 
ity. 


4-  active  RETAIL  TRADE 

Retail  spending  continues  strong  in  all  lines.  Local 
payrolls  are  good  .  .  .  people  are  buying. 

3-  INTENSIVE  NEWSPAPER  READERSHIP 

Interest  in  the  international  situation,  the  political 
front,  and  the  always  predominant  local  news  is 
keener  than  ever. 

6  -  MORE  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 

Newspaper  eirculations  have  expanded — the  news¬ 
print  situation  is  easier. 

7-  HEALTHY  ADVERTISING  PICTURE 

More  national  advertisers  are  using  Pennsylvania’s 
“Hometown”  newspapers  with  more  consistent 
schedules  .  .  .  for  greater  results. 


ennsy  Ivania 

for  ACTION' 

.  .  .  new  advertising  profits  in 
Pennsylvania' s  82  cities  and  towns 
under  100,000  city  zone  .  .  .  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  million  newspaper  families 


GET  ACTION  WITH  THESE  STRONG.  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bloomsburg  Press  (M)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield 
Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  • 
Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle 
News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  |E)  •  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  • 

Ington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  • 
York  Dispatch  (E). 
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RADIO 


News  In  Television; 
Newspapers  In  News 


By  Jerry  Walker 

NEWSPAPERS  and  televUion 

.  .  .  television  and  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  they  go  together  like 
headlines  and  deadlines,  like 
news  and  pix.  Each  time  the 
postman  rings,  he  brings  re¬ 
leases  which  show  up  the  grow¬ 
ing  activity  of  publishers  in  the 
exciting  —  and  expensive  —  new 
medium. 

The  most  prolific  news  mill 
of  the  business  is  the  one  grind¬ 
ing  out  copy  about  WPIX,  the 
New  York  News  station  which 
isn’t  even  on  the  air  yet.  It 
hopes  to  be  ready  June  15,  with 
a  basic  air  time  rate  of  $800 
per  hour  .  .  .  and  no  cash  dis¬ 
counts. 

WPIX  makes  headlines  in  the 
News  and  in  rival  papers,  with 
such  events  as  the  spectacular 
hoisting  of  its  six-b»y  super 
turnstile  antenna  to  the  roof  of 
the  36-story  News  building,  and 
with  such  enterprise  as  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  rights  to  televise  24 
star-studded  movies  produced  by 
Sir  Alexander  Korda. 

Movies  Available  to  Others 

The  latter  arrangement  was 
hailed  as  a  break  in  the  dead¬ 
lock  between  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry  and  television. 
WPIX  representatives  worked 
for  six  weeks  to  close  the  deal 
which  will  enable  it  to  make 
the  series  of  films  available  to 
other  tele  stations  for  exclusive 
showings. 

The  package,  providing  a  full 
year  of  programming  on  16  mm. 
prints,  includes  “Scarlet  Pim- 
perpernel”  with  Leslie  Howard 
and  Merle  Oberon;  “Private 
Life  of  Henry  VIH’’  with 
Charles  Laughton;  “Thief  of 
Bagdad"  with  Sabu;  "Lady 
Hamilton"  with  Vivien  Leigh 
and  Lawrence  Olivier,  and  “Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel" 
with  James  Mason. 

Television  audiences,  too,  are 
learning  about  WPIX,  through 
such  smart  promotion  as  giving 
its  newsreel  scoop  of  the  Battle 
of  Wall  Street  to  WNBT.  It 
was  just  too  good  to  be  filed 
away  in  the  film  library  before 
airing.  It  was  so  good  the  News 
snipped  a  frame  from  the  reel 
for  publication  in  editions 
which  followed  the  telecast. 

Business  in  Newsreels 

When  newsreels  are  men¬ 
tioned,  the  postman  brings  a 
timely  brochure  from  the  Katz 
Agency,  entitled  “Local  TV 
Newsreels.  ...  A  National  Pat¬ 
tern  in  the  Making.”  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  specific  achievements 
of  WFIL-TV  and  WMAR-TV, 
both  newspaper  -  affiliated  sta¬ 
tions — the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Baltimore  Sun,  respectively. 

In  June,  the  Inquirer  Tele¬ 
vision  Newsreel  will  receive  a 
Headliner  Medal  for  its  pioneer 
work  “as  a  new  news-dissemi¬ 
nating  facility.”  The  brochure 
lists  eight  other  newspaper-TVs 
which  have  local  newsreel  de¬ 


partments  in  operation  or  in  the 
planning  stage.  Object  of  the 
brochure,  of  course,  is  solicita¬ 
tion  of  sponsors.  WFIL-TV  of¬ 
fers  a  15-minute  telecast  Mon¬ 
day  through  Saturday  and  half- 
hour  review  of  the  week  on 
Sunday,  at  $800  per  week  flat. 
There  s  a  s.ight  variation  in  cost 
on  WMAR-TV. 

WPIX  rushes  in  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Joseph  A. 
Johnston,  script  editor  of  MGM's 
“News  of  the  Day”  for  six  years, 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
Newsreel  Editing  department. 

So  much  for  local  newsreels 
at  this  moment.  International 
News  Service  furnishes  the  news 
that  several  stations  across  the 
country  have  subscribed  for  the 
daily  Telenews-INS-INP  news¬ 
reel  which  includes  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  subjects.  Its 
flexibility  permits  stations  to 
cut  in  local  material. 

Race  lor  Networks 

One  of  the  hottest  topics  of 
the  day  "in  the  trade"  is  the 
race  among  the  networks  to 
sign  up  newspaper-TVs  as  affili¬ 
ates.  Ingenuity  which  these 
stations  have  shown  in  program¬ 
ming  has  a  lot  to  do  with  their 
desirability  in  video  network 
formation. 

Soon  after  the  idea  of  a 
“newspaper  network"  was  in¬ 
terred,  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  proclaimed  “an  historic  oc¬ 
casion”  with  the  signing  of  “the 
first  station  affiliation  contract 
in  the  history  of  television.” 
That  was  released  March  17 — 
date  of  the  contract  between 
NBC  and  KSTP-TV  in  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis. 

One  week  later,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  proudly  in¬ 
formed  the  press  that  “the  first 
actual  television  network  affili¬ 
ation  contract  in  the  history  of 
American  broadcasting  was 
signed  today  by  WCAU-TV 
(Philadelphia  Bulletin)  and  the 
CBS  Television  Network.” 

The  term  "actual  affiliation” 
was  a  jab  at  the  NBC  deal. 
CBS  officials  explained  that  it 
means  adequate  provision  for 
immediate,  direct,  “live"  service 
between  stations  in  cities  joined 
directly  by  coaxial  cable  or 
radio  relay.  NBC  programs  di¬ 
rect  to  St.  Paul-Minneapolis 
await  connecting  facilities,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  1949. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the 
CBS  coup,  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  announced  affiliation  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  TV 
as  its  first  network  member. 
Just  the  other  day  ABC  claimed 
it  would  have  a  network  of  20 
stations  soon,  its  newest  affili¬ 
ates  including  those  owned  by 
the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Star 
and  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press.  As  an  in¬ 
ducement,  ABC  has  made  the 
facilities  of  its  spot  sales  organ¬ 
ization  to  television  affiliates. 


W- 1  See  You 

Edward  Lamb,  president  oi 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  announced 
this  week  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
has  assigned  WICU  as  the  “The  survey  seemed  to  prove 
,.-11  -  1-  u-  r-  •  .1  that  the  situation  in  Texas  ii 

call  letters  for  his  Erie  tele-  least  cheerful’,”  America 

vision  stotion,  scheduled  to  go  Broadcasting  Co.  summarized, 
on  the  air  in  a  few  months.  ‘J^e  Waco  newspapers  —  the 
,  ,  News  Tribune  and  Times  Herald 

The  letters  were  formerly  as-  —charge  as  high  at  $2.10  per 

signed  to  a  ship.  inch  for  daily  program  sched- 

- — — — u!es  and,  in  Brownsville,  the 

In  the  CBS  lineup,  as  of  the  Herald  charges  as  much  as  90t 
latest  release,  are  stations  li-  per  inch  for  printing  the  sched 
censed  to  Dayton  ( O. )  News,  ules.  The  Waco  newspapers  oc- 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Times,  Louis-  casionally  run  a  column  called 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and  the  ‘Radio  Dial,’  which,  in  i 
Times,  Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch,  recent  poll  conducted  by  the 


group  use  daily  columns  and 
21%  of  them  use  columns  or 
material  only  periodically,  d 
total  of  16%  of  the  non- ABC 
station-affiliated  newspapers  me 
no  radio  copy  at  all. 

’Least  Cheerful'  in  Texas 


Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  newspaper  was  named  No.  1  in 
and  Baltimore  (Md. )  Sun.  specific  feature  items  in  the 

Personnel  from  Paper  newspaper. 

...  ..  ,  .  L  .  .  The  results  of  the  survey  in- 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  <jicat^  generally  that  all  of  fte 
Baltimore  Sun  s  WMAR-TV  is  papers  with  station  affiliation  at 
that  it  has  a  total  personnel  of  ;east  carry  program  logs  of  any 
50  and  a  considerable  part  has  all  radio  stations  in  a  par- 

been  drawn  from  the  Sun-  ticular  city.  It  also  was  found 
papers.  Robert  D.  Cochrance.  that  in  most  cases,  stations  af- 
program  director,  is  a  forrner  filiated  with  newspapers  have 
war  corre^ondent  who  headed  exceptionally  good  opportuni- 
^e  Suns  T(^yo  bureau;  Philip  ueg  fgr  making  space  entries  in- 
S.  Heisler,  film  director,  is  a  Jo  the  news  columns  of  the 
former  war  correspondent  and  papers  even  though  no  regular 
former  assistant  managing  ed-  radio  column  exists, 
itor;  and  Ernest  A.  Lang,  com-  “Standout  cities  in  Illinois  as 
mercial  manager,  comes  from  far  as  the  use  of  radio  publicity 
the  newspapers  advertising  de-  copy  is  concerned  are  Chcago 


partment. 


( daily  columns  in  the  Sun- 


But  now  for  a  few  iterns  on  Times.  Daily  News  and  usually 
side  of  television:  {fig  Chicago  Tribune),  and  Peo- 
Radio  Manu^i^urers  Associa-  j-jg  with  the  Journal  which  also 
tion  reports  1947  sales  of  tele-  runs  a  daily  radio  column, 
vision  transmitting  apparatus 

aggregated  $5,304,378.  Ohio  Situation  ’Best' 

Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co.  “The  best  situation  in  the 
lists  three  equipment  “pack-  midwest,  on  an  overall  basis, 
ages  ’  comprising  everything  can  be  found  in  Ohio.  The  En- 
necessary  to  operate  four  types  quirer.  Post  and  Times  Star  in 
of  complete  stations.  T^ey  Cincinnati  all  carry  daily  radio 
range  from  $50,000  for  a  straight  columns  as  do  the  Citizen,  Dti- 
network  outlet  station  to  $l35,-  patch.  Journal  and  Star  in  Co- 
000  for  a  de  luxe  job  which  af-  lumbus.  Springfield  (O.)  car- 
^  ,  broadcaster  the  possl-  ries  a  condensation  of  the  AP 
^  filming  outside  events  radio  column  and  in  Toledo,  the 
and  showing  them  during  eve-  Times  and  Blade  give  radio 


ning  hours 


very  fair  treatment,  especially 


outlet  of  the  on  Sunday.  In  Dayton  also,  the 
» Network,  will  spend  situation  is  favorable. 

$250,000  for  improvod  New  York  **The  survey  olso  reve3l6d 
studios  “to  meet  the  demands  that  included  among  the  news- 
placed  upoti  us  by  both  spoil-  papers  devoting  a  sizeable 
sors  and  the  television  audi-  amount  of  space  to  daily  radio 
.1  .  ,  columns  are  the  Indianapolit 

Lastly,  no  one  in  the  tele-  (ind.)  News,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
vision  business  should  be  with-  Register  and  Tribune,  Birming- 
out  Sta^nley  Kempner’s  “Tele-  ham  (Ala.)  Age  Herald,  Spring- 
vision  Encyclopedia’  (Fairchild  field  (Ill.)  State  Journal  sM 
l^blishing  Co..  8  ^st  13  St.,  Register,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Pr«M 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. )  and  Reaister.  MinneaooUt 


and  Register,  Minneapolit 
X  TN  ir  (Minn.)  Tribune,  Cedar  Ropidi, 

Mid-West  Dailies  Vai^  (la.)  Gazette,  Rockford  (Ill-) 

On  Coverage  of  Radio  Register  Republic,  Wichjta 

Chicago — Forty-two  per  cent  ( Kans. )  Beacon  and  WichiM 
of  all  the  newspapers  affiliated  Eagle,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Mom- 
with  ABC  stations  located  in  *”9  Advocate  and  State  Tmei, 
the  network’s  Central  Division  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  and 
carry  daily  radio  columns.  This  Journal,  Oklahoma  City  (^“  J 
was  determined  recently  in  a  Oklahoman,  and  Dallas  (Tex.) 
survey  conducted  by  Ell  Henry,  Morning  News,  Houston  (Tex.) 
publicity  manager  of  the  divi-  Chronicle,  Post  and  Press. 
sion.  “Sunday  radio  columns  are 

The  survey  covered  103  ABC  given  good  treatment  by  suja 
stations  in  19  states.  Thirty-  newspapers  as  the  LoiMVtUe 
three  of  these  stations  are  af-  (Ky. )  Courier-Journal,  Komu 
filiated  with  daily  newspapers  City  (Mo.)  Star,  St.  Louis  (^' 
and  a  total  of  175  newspapers  Globe  Democrat  and  Post-Dis- 
were  included  in  the  survey.  patch,  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Jourtuu, 
It  was  found  that  29%  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer^ 
newspapers  which  are  not  af-  Appeal,  Fort  Worth  (Tex. )  Swi'- 
filiated  with  ABC  stations  use  Telegram  and  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
logs  only.  27%  of  this  latter  Journal." 
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of  the  country,  every  terrain  condition  and  climatic 
variation  is  included  here— every  size  of  city,  every 
range  of  station  power. 

When  a  broadcaster  selects  General  Elearic 
equipment  for  his  station— as  broadcasters  in  these 
communities  have  done— he  is  buying  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
elearical  equipment.  Here  are  the  cornerstones  of 
G>£  leadership  in  the  broadcast  field: 


Each  one  of  the  260  red  dots  on  this  map  of 
—  the  United  States  represents  a  location  where 
one  or  more  radio  stations  are  operating  with 
General  Electric  transmitters. 

Many  oj  these  stations  are  newspaper-owned. 

More  than  364  of  them  are  on  the  air  today— 
AM  and  FM— and  the  list  is  growing  rapidly.  Note 
the  spread  of  the  dots  on  the  map.  Every  major  area 


Performance 


mceprance  —In  41  states  G-E  equipped  stations 
are  on  the  air.  For  other  stations  now  in  blueprint  or 
construction  stages,  G-E  material  is  on  order.  In  FM, 
General  Electric  leads  the  field  in  station  equipment 
on  the  air  or  in  the  hands  of  broadcasters. 


•For  low  cost  per  hour  of  broad¬ 
cast  operation,  G-E  transmitters  have  a  proud  record 
of  excellence. 

Service  — Country-wide  service  is  as  near  as  your 
telephone.  Give  your  listeners  and  advertisers  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  G-E  equipment  gives  you. 

General  Electric  offices  are  in  all  principal  cities. 
Call  the  one  nearest  you,  or  write:  General  Electric 
Company,  Transmitter  Division,  Electronics  Park,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York. 


Completeness. 


Complete  integration  of  re¬ 
search,  engineering,  and  manufacturing  at  the  G-E 
Electronics  Park  plant  delivers  to  you  precisely-cali¬ 
brated,  sturdy  equipment  for  all  broadcast  purposes. 


LEADER  IN  RADIO,  TELEVISION  AND  ELECTRONICS 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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1  KILOWATT  AM  TRAMSMITTIR 

A  champion  in  it*  power  c!a»*!  This 

compact  and  reliable  performer  •*  now 

1* 

in  *loclc  at  Electronic*  Pork  and  ready 

•s-  * 

for  immediate  delivery. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Valenta  Describes  Hell 
On  A  Texas  Joyride 

By  Jcanes  L  CoUings 


CAROLINE  VALENTA  bit  into 

a  roil,  put  the  roll  down, 
plunged  a  fork  into  the  roast 
pork  and  then  plunged  into  the 
way  she  covered  the  Texas  City 
disaster. 

Maybe  plunge  isn't  the  right 
word,  for  she  eats  and  generally 
comports  herself  in  the  same 
manner  she  works  an  assign¬ 
ment  —  calmly,  deliberately, 
methodically,  undramatically. 
Miss  Valenta  works  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post. 

Cool  Wrappings 

She’s  cool  wrappings,  this  23- 
year-old  photo  journalist. 

Caroline,  the  understatement 
girl  of  the  season,  a  girl  with 
nice  eyes,  described  the  inci¬ 
dent  as  though  it  were  tea  and 
cakes  at  four  instead  of  hell  on 
a  Texas  joyride.  It’s  fairly 
doubtful  she  could  be  rattled  if 
you  threw  a  skyscraper  at  her. 

She  looked  up  from  her  plate. 

“Sure,”  she  said,  “I’ll  tell  you 
how  we  covered  the  disaster.” 

On  that  terrible  day,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  she  said,  her 
boss  Bill  Nottingham  ( chief 
photographer)  called  her  at  10 
a.m.,  saying  simply: 

“A  ship  blew  up  at  Texas 
City.”  He  said  he  was  going  to 
cover  it  from  the  air.  Would  she 
handle  it  from  the  ground? 

That  Model  A 

Yes,  she  replied,  and  five  min¬ 
utes  later  she  jumped  into  her 
Model  A  (vintage  1929;  mileage 
— 272,000)  and  clipped  toward 
T.C.,  some  50  miles  from  Hous¬ 
ton. 

“There  was  a  steady  stream  of 
traffic  all  the  way,”  Caroline  re¬ 
calls.  “None  of  the  vehicles 
was  doing  under  70  and  there 
was  no  more  space  between 
them  than  one  or  two  feet. 

“My  Model  A  has  only  me¬ 
chanical  brakes  and  the  thought 
of  what  would  happen  if  any¬ 
one  in  front  of  me  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  was  not  pleasant.  Road 
blocks  had  already  been  set  up. 
Luckily,  they  were  manned  by 
Houston  policemen  who  recog¬ 
nized  my  car  as  far  as  they 
could  see  it.  They  waved  me 
through,  pointing  out  the  fastest 
route  to  the  scene. 

“A  fellow  worker,  Jerry  Maze, 
beat  me  in  by  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 

"He  had  a  later  model  Ford. 
He  had  arrived  with  exactly 
ONE  film  holder.” 

“How  many,  Miss  Valenta?” 

“One.  Just  one.  I  mean  it. 

“Well,”  she  continued,  “he 
started  pleading  with  me  for 
some  film.  I  wasn’t  much  better 
off — I  had  only  eight  holders 
myself.  I  gave  him  three,  and 
then  found  two  more  in  my 
car.” 

“What  was  your  immediate 
reaction  to  the  tragedy,  Caro¬ 
line?” 

“Gosh,  I  don’t  know,”  she  said. 


She  thought  a  moment,  then 
said  it  was  difficult  to  remem¬ 
ber  her  reaction. 

“But  I  thought  of  all  the  man¬ 
gled  bodies  in  a  very  impersonal 
way,”  she  added. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  she 
went  on,  “there  was  a  dead  body 
every  25  feet.  But  because  they 
were  so  scattered  over  a  wide 
area,  the  big  difficulty  was  try¬ 
ing  to  show  all  of  them,  or  even 
a  few  of  them,  in  one  picture. 
And  since  every  piece  of  film 
had  to  count,  I  walked  around 
sometimes  for  15  minutes  at  a 
time  before  making  a  shot.” 

She  explained  that  the  strange 
lighting  effect  caused  by  the 
combination  of  strong  sunlight 
and  burning  oil,  as  well  as  the 
trouble  in  identifying  land¬ 
marks,  at  least  during  the  first 
day,  made  it  tough  on  Maze 
and  her. 

“But,”  she  said,  “these  were 
minor  compared  to  the  next 
event.  Soon  after  I  had  made 
several  pictures,  a  siren  blew. 
It  was  a  warning  that  poisonous 
gas  was  flooding  the  area. 
Everyone  ran,  including  me.” 

She  Ran  and  Ran 

She  ran  and  ran  and  ran,  she 
said,  into  what  was  left  of  the 
town.  There,  she  remembered 
she  was  almost  out  of  film.  She 
also  remembered  she  had  bought 
a  Rolleiflex  the  night  before 
the  disaster. 

“The  camera  was  in  my  car,” 
she  said,  “but  I  had  no  film 
for  it.  So  I  walked  into  a  de¬ 
molished  drugstore  when  I 
reached  town.  I  found  three 
rolls  and  left  a  note:  ‘Charge  to 
the  Houston  Post.’  ” 

She  smiled  as  she  speared  an¬ 
other  piece  of  meat. 

“Along  about  then,”  she  said, 
“I  recalled  we  were  printing  a 
daily,  so  I  left  for  the  office.” 

“Caroline,  how  did  the  sur¬ 
vivors  act?” 

“At  city  hall,  away  from  the 
center  of  the  disaster  area, 
people — both  survivors  and  their 
friends  and  relatives  —  awaited 
news  of  those  less  fortunate. 
No  one  cried.  They  were  dazed 
and  even  more  confused  than 
the  rescue  workers  as  to  what 
had  happened.  None  of  the 
many  people  I  asked  could  even 
tell  me  where  the  morgue  was.” 

'The  Post,  she  said,  was  all 
pictures  for  many  hours.  The 
five  staffers  took  turns  on  a  ro¬ 
tating  basis,  so  as  always  to 
have  at  least  one  photographer 
on  the  scene  at  all  times.  The 
paper  also  hired  a  darkroom 
man  who  did  nothing  but  proc¬ 
ess  prints  for  the  Post  and  the 
AP,  which  had  leased  a  long¬ 
distance  circuit  for  continuous 
service. 

“We  went  back  each  day  until 
the  story  lost  its  spot  news 
value,”  she  continued.  “Each 
day  and  for  a  long  time  there¬ 
after  we  saw  the  national  colors 


The  winner  in  Hears!  Newspapers'  Contest  .  .  .  “Tears  of  Anguish" 
by  Conrad  Mercurio  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


flying  at  half-staff  before  city 
hall. 

“It  flew  there  until  the  un¬ 
identified  dead  were  buried 
some  months  later.” 

What  She  Learned 

Then  Caroline  was  asked  by 
someone  at  the  table  what  she 
had  learned  from  her  exper¬ 
ience  with  a  major  disaster. 

She  spoke  in  that  careful, 
slow  way  of  hers.  “Let’s  see 
now,  I  never  learned  so  much 
in  my  life. 

“I  learned  to  leave  the  win¬ 
dows  in  my  car  down.  That’s 
in  case  there’s  an  explosion. 
They’ll  cause  the  car  to  cave  in 
if  they’re  up.  I  also  learned 
that,  with  your  windows  down, 
you  should  have  your  equip¬ 
ment  locked  up  so  it  won’t  be 
stolen. 

“And  I  found  out  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  have  enough  money  with 
you  to  bribe  people.  You  just 
have  to  get  in  places. 

“But  my  first  theme  is  this — 
for  heaven’s  sake,  have  enough 
film  with  you.  Always  carry  a 
film  pack.” 

She  picked  up  another  lunch 
item.  She  looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  small  inn.  She  was 
thinking  of  someone.  Poor  one- 
holder  Maze,  how  was  he  to 
know  this  was  to  be  the  Texas 
City  disaster. 

1947  Hears!  Awards 
IN  THE  1947  Hears!  annual 

photographic  competition,  the 
New  York  Journal  •  American 
was  chosen  winner  of  a  trophy 
for  the  “best  illustrated  Hearst 
newspiaper.” 

On  an  individual  basis,  Con¬ 
rad  Mercurio,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  took  first  prize  ($500) 
with  hijs  “Tears  of  Anguish” 
eviction  picture. 

Second  prize  went  to  Jack 
O’Brien,  Journal-American.  He 
won  $300  for  “His  First  School 


Day”  as  well  as  a  special  prize 
of  $100  for  “That’s  My  Hus¬ 
band.” 

Third  prize  of  $50  was  given 
Roy  a.  Bash,  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  for  his  “Last  One  In"; 
and  fourth  prize  was  awarded 
Anthony  Bernato,  New  York 
Mirror  for  “Caught  With  Their 
Rants  Down.”  Fifth  place  went 
to  Joe  Mastruzzo,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American,  for  his  “Gun- 
play.” 

Other  special-prize  winners 
in  New  York  City  were  Georci 
Miller,  Journal-American;  Len 
Morgan,  also  of  the  J-A;  Harry 
Hirsch,  Leon  Hoffman  and  Art 
Sarno,  all  of  the  New  York 
Mirror. 

Approximately  220  Hearst 
cameramen  competed  in  this  no¬ 
classification  contest,  run  under 
the  direction  of  Dick  Sarno, 
Hearst  director  of  photography. 

Shutter  Shorts 

THE  Rhode  Island  Supreme 

Court  has  approved  a  reduced 
verdict  of  $895  for  Roger  Wn^ 
LIAMS,  Providence  Journal,  in 
an  assault  and  battery  suit 
against  a  patrolman  there.  He 
had  been  awarded  $1,000  origi¬ 
nally. 

Brooks  Honeycutt  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
bureau  of  Acme  Newspictures. 

Anthony  Cabral,  of  the  Ba¬ 
ton  Traveler,  has  won  the  M- 
win  T.  Ram^ell  trophy,  which 
is  awarded  annually  to  a  Boston 
photographer  for  the  year’s  best 
news  picture.  The  picture  is 
titled  “Lynch  That  Murder^’ 
and  shows  relatives  attempting 
to  reach  the  slayer  of  their 
niece  and  being  held  back  by 
police.  John  Hurley,  Boston 
Post,  took  top  honors  in  the 
sports  class.  Other  winners 
were  Frank  Cushing,  of  the 
Traveler,  and  Peter  Carrou, 
AP. 


TwipAPER  NEWS^l 


ton  Latham  will  manage  and 
edit  the  Bath  paper  while  his 
brother  continues  in  charge  of 
the  Canisteo  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

»  •  « 

THE  38-year-old  Wapello  (la.) 

Republican  has  been  sold  for 
the  second  time  within  a  year. 
New  owner  is  Mark  C.  Green, 
37,  of  Bowen,  Ill.  Kenneth  C. 
Wells,  who  sold  to  Green,  has 
not  announced  his  future  plans. 


Jost  Acquires 
Daily  News 
At  Bangor,  Pa. 

Bangor,  Pa.  —  Gordon  Jost, 
former  Philadelphia  Record 
ftafler,  has  bought  the  Bangor 
Daily  News  from  the  estate  of 
Les  G.  Carpenter. 

Carpenter  died  in  February, 
three  weeks  after  he  had  ac-  SAM  W.  BURNS  of  Konowa, 
quired  the  paper  from  Charles  Okla.,  has  bought  the  Albion 
M.  Meredith  of  Quakertown,  (Neb.)  Argus,  oldest  weekly  in 
Pa.  Boone  County.  The  paper  will 

Jost,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  be  discontinued  as  will  the 
has  worked  on  the  Philadel- '  Cedar  Rapids  (Neb.)  Herald 
phia  Bulletin,  New  York  Jour-  which  was  printed  in  the  same 
mI,  San  Diego  ( Calif. )  Sun,  plant.  The  plant’s  machinery 
Upper  Darby  ( Pa. )  News,  Phila-  will  be  sent  out  of  the  state, 
delphia  Record,  and  Dayton  Subscription  lists  will  be  taken 
(O. )  Journal.  over  by  the  Albion  Weekly 

News. 

Other  Transactions  .  .  • 

SALE  of  the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  SALE  of  the  Hailey  (Ida.) 

Courier,  oldest  weekly  in  Times,  to  Berwyn  Burke,  for- 
Montana,  to  the  grandson  of  mer  publisher  of  the  Jerome 
the  publication’s  founder  was  (Ida.)  Northside  News  by  Nor- 
announced  here  by  John  and  ma  and  Conroy  Gillespie  is  an- 
Richard  Lyman.  New  owner  is  nounced,  the  sale  to  become  ef- 
Charles  A.  Alderson,  of  Twin  fective  May  1.  The  Gillespies 
Falls,  Ida.,  whose  grandfather,  bought  the  paper,  originally  a 
W.  W.  Alderson,  founded  the  daily,  from  M.  F.  Cunningham 
Avant-Courier  in  September,  in  1939.  The  paper  was  estab- 
1871.  lished  in  1881. 


Charles  E.  Engleman,  editor  THE  Northumberland  (Va.) 
and  publisher  of  the  Clinton  Echo,  county  weekly,  has  been 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  has  pur-  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
chased  stock  in  the  Valley  Re-  G.  N.  Spaven,  of  Arlington,  Va., 
view  Publishing  Co.  in  Edin-  from  M.  N.  Beales,  editor  and 
burg.  Tex,  publisher  of  the  Potomac  In- 

He  bought  stock  formerly  terest  at  Colonial  Beach,  and 
owned  by  Frank  W.  Mayborn  Robert  P.  McMlillan,  president 
of  Temple  and  William  L.  Leeds  of  the  Colonial  Beach  Press  As- 
of  Dallas,  The  rest  of  the  stock  sociation,  Inc. 
is  owned  by  a  brother  of  the  ’This  is  the  third  time  the 
Oklahoma  publisher,  Allan  En-  Echo  has  changed  ownership  in 
gleman,  who  will  continue  as  the  last  several  months.  Beales 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  and  McMiillan  purchased  it  from 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  morn-  C.  G.  Manley,  of  Falls  Church, 
ing  paper.  Va.,  who  had,  a  short  time  pre- 

*  •  *  viously,  bought  it  from  Millard 

The  Montreal  River  Miner,  Ross,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
published  at  Hurley,  Wis.,  and 
owned  by  Rep.  Alvin  E.  O’Kon- 
ski,  has  been  sold  to  Richard 
Hemp,  Mosinee,  Wis.  Hemp  is 
a  former  partner  in  the  Mosinee 
Times.  The  Miner  has  been 
leased  to  three  employes. 


When  revises  are  needed  and  you’re  faced  with 
production  delays,  use  Air  Express  and  gain  the  time 
you  need.  Air  Express  is  the  fastest  possible  way  to 
ship  or  receive,  because  your  shipments  go  on  all 
flights  of  the  Scheduled  Airlines.  You  get  fast  door-to- 
door  service,  too — at  no  extra  cost. 

Every  business  that  deals  in  deadlines  can  profit 
from  use  of  this  speedy  low-cost  service.  Make  it  a 
point  to  specify  Air  Express  regularly  in  all  stages  of 
production. 


Skipsey  in  Topeka 

Topeka,  Kans. — Joan  Skipsey. 
32-year-old  English  newspaper 
woman,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Topeka  State  Journal. 
Daughter  of  the  headmaster  of 
a  private  London  school,  she 
CHILTON  LATHAM  and  his  has  held  a  variety  of  journalistic 
brother,  Joseph  C.  Latham,  posts.  She  first  saw  America  in 
Jr.,  have  purchased  the  Steuben  1939  as  a  vacationing  teacher 
Courier,  a  weekly  published  in  from  the  journalism  school  of 
Bath,  N,  Y.  The  paper  was  pur-  London  University, 
chased  from  Rep.  W.  Sterling 
Cole  and  Robert  E.  Cole.  Chil- 


•  Low  rates  —  special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.S.  towns 
and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  .\irlines. 

•  Air-rail  between  22.000  off-airline  offices. 

True  cose  history;  Cincinnati  display  manufacturer  is  regular  Air 
Express  user.  Typical  recent  shipment  was  24-lb.  carton  of  glass 
signs.  Picked  up  at  4:00  P.M..  delivered  in  San  Francisco  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  2037  miles.  .Air  Express  charge  813.47.  Any  weight 
similarly  inexpensive.  Phone  .Air  Express  Division.  Railway  Express 
Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action. 
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Press  Installation,  repair¬ 
ing,  dismantling,  servicing, 
the  solving  of  desperately 
urgent  mechanical  -  engin¬ 
eering  problems  Is  a  “Just- 
can‘t-walt”  urgency  In  the 
newspaper  business.  We 
can  promise  100%  service 
because  of  S6-year  trained 
experts,  fleets  of  acroes- 
the-map  trucks,  and  a  24- 
hour  emergency  "call.”  Just 
ask  the  great  —and  Uttle — 
papers  we  have  served. 


*  The  only  journal  giving  the 
newt  of  adverfitert,  advarfit- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand 
If  you  are  planning  salat  eem- 
paigns  or  are  interested  Is 
those  territories  read 
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By  Proi.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  loumolism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


Bill  White  Reports  Case 
OI  'Passing'  Negro  Family 

LOST  BOL’NDARIES.  by  William  L. 

White.  New  York;  Ilarcourt  Brace 

and  Comtnnv  91  pp.  $1  SO. 

AT  MEDICAL  conventions, 

southern  doctors  would  say 
earnestly  to  Dr.  Albert  John¬ 
ston.  one  of  New  Hampshire's 
leading  physicians:  "Johnston, 
you  just  don’t  know  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Negroes  don’t  have  the 
brains,  or  any  sense  of  moral 
values,  like  you  and  I  have. 
You  have  to  treat  ’em  that  way.’’ 

That  was  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  disturbing  book. 
Now  they  know  that  Dr.  John¬ 
ston  himself  is  a  Negro — a  light- 
complexioned  cross-bred;  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician  who 
"passed"  as  white  through  18 
years  of  practice  among  white 
patients,  against  white  compe¬ 
tition. 

They  knew  all  along  he  was 
an  honor  graduate  of  one  of 
the  toughest  medical  schools  in 
the  country — Rush  Medical  at 
Chicago  University.  They  knew 
he  was  a  post-graduate  in  Roent¬ 
genology  at  Harvard,  a  Diplo- 
mate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Radio. ogy,  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Now  they  know  how  the 
discovery  of  “colored  blood” 
came  about:  what  it  did  profes¬ 
sionally  and  emotionally. 

"Lost  Boundaries”  is  the  true 
story  of  the  highly  educated, 
highly  respected  Johnston  fam¬ 
ily.  Any  resemblance  to  actual 
names  and  places  is  definitely 
not  coincidental.  At  times  the 
Johnstons  may  wish  to  heaven 
it  were.  Then  again  they  may 
never  feel  that  way  at  a.l.  They 
are  courageous  and  socially 
conscious;  pretty  solid  citizens. 

Their  storv  is  moving,  timely, 
and  tremendously  vital.  W.  L. 
White  reports  it  with  the  or¬ 
ganizational  Impact,  complete¬ 
ness  and  almost  stark  objectiv¬ 
ity  he  used  in  “Queens  Die 
Proudly”  and  "They  Were  Ex¬ 
pendable.’’  He  is  publisher  of 
the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette. 

Dr.  John.eton  accomplished 
much  in  medicine.  To  get  the 
opportunity,  he  believed  it 
necessary  to  let  peop  e  think 
what  they  would  of  his  com¬ 
plexion.  He  felt  apprehension 
about  the  "secret.”  So  did  his 
cross-bred  wife  But  never  did 
they  actually  deny  their  blood. 
Until  World  War  II.  when  the 
Navy  approached  him  about  a 
commission,  his  blood  was  never 
an  issue  .  .  .  except  as  it  sat  as 
an  incubus  of  worry,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

Dr.  Johnston  has  the  brains 
all  right  And  he  and  his  wife 
have  heart-breakingly  known 
the  prob  em.  Now  their  three 
children  know  it.  too. 

In  Keene.  N.  H..  his  home. 
Dr.  Johnston  was  elected  to  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Masonic  Lodge 
and  the  Board  of  Education  His 
children  were  intellectually 
gifted  and  socially  popular  His 
wife  was  prominent  in  social 
and  civic  affairs. 


Then  came  the  Navy’s  offer, 
and  Dr.  Johnston  wanted  des¬ 
perately  to  serve.  He  took  his 
physical  examination  and 
passed.  Notice  arrived  that  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  would  soon  fo  ow. 

But  one  day  a  polite  young 
man  came  to  the  Johnston  home 
— "one  of  the  nicest  houses  on 
the  best  residential  street  in 
Keene,”  the  author  reports.  "I 
am  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Intelligence,”  the  young  man 
said.  “We  understand  that, 
though  registered  as  white,  you 
have  colored  blood  in  your 
veins.” 

Whatever  the  blood  was,  it 
must  have  pounded.  But  Dr. 
Johnston  asked  simply,  “Who 
knows  what  blood  any  of  us 
has  in  his  veins?” 

"Thank  you  very  much.  Doc¬ 
tor,”  said  the  neat  young  man. 
"That  is  all  we  want  to  know." 
And  he  left. 

A  few  days  later,  a  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  Personnel  in 
Washington  informed  the  doc¬ 
tor  it  was  "unable  to  approve 
your  application  because  of 
your  inability  to  meet  physical 
requirements.” 

At  this  time  of  low  morale 
in  the  big  house  on  Keene’s  best 
residential  street,  Albert  John¬ 
ston,  Jr.,  came  home  for  a  week¬ 
end  from  his  preparatory  school 
at  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.  He 
was  particularly  gay.  Not  be¬ 
cause  -he  had  won  the  history 
prize,  or  was  salutatorian  of  his 
class.  He  was  gay,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  was  16.  Partly  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  elected  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  ski  team  and  wou'd 
go  next  week  to  the  big  meet 
at  Meriden.  Particularly  though, 
he  was  moved  by  a  fine  bit  of 
self-sacrificing  sportsmanship  on 
the  part  of  his  teammate.  (Char¬ 
lie  Duncan.  Charlie,  son  of 
Todd  Duncan,  who  sang  in  Porgy 
and  Bess,  was  one  of  the  few 
Negro  students  at  Mount  Her¬ 
mon. 

Albert  sang  in  the  tub.  He 
wondered  which  girl  to  call  for 
a  date,  and  the  water  roared 
joyously.  How  fine  Charlie 
Duncan  Is.  the  boy  thought; 
how  popular  he  is,  even  if  he 
is  colored. 

And  just  then.  Dr.  Johnston 
appeared  in  the  doorway:  "I 
must  tell  you  something.  Boy. 
You’re  colored.  I’m  colored. 
Your  mother’s  colored.  The 
Navv  has  turned  me  down.” 

What  happened  thereafter  to 
Albert,  Jr.,  to  his  younger 
brother  and  sister,  and  to  his 
parents  is  the  absorbing,  un¬ 
varnished  narrative  of  "Lost 
Boundaries”  The  shock  buoyed 
young  Johnston  for  a  while.  But 
the  revelation  gnawed  at  him. 
From  the  "Dean's  List”  in 
scholarship,  he  slipped  a  bit, 
but  went  on  to  Dartmouth.  Soon 
came  a  nervous  breakdown,  and 
the  boy  started  hitch  hiking 
across  America  ...  to  learn 
something  of  how  “colored  peo¬ 
ple”  lived  ...  to  bathe  in  new 
scenes  and  new  faces. 

His  companion  was  Walt,  a 


white  boy  and  former  school¬ 
mate. 

"Walt,  I’m  colored,”  Albert 
exp.ained,  pouring  out  the  story. 

“So  what?”  was  Walt's  com¬ 
ment.  “You’re  no  different  than 
you  were.  Let’s  get  going.” 

They  went;  all  the  way  to  the 
coast.  In  the  top-crust  Negro 
district  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
white  Walt  now  "passed”  as 
partly  Negro  so  colored  social 
Jife  would  accept  him.  And  Al¬ 
bert.  who  had  dated  the  white 
daughters  of  prominent  New 
England  families  discovered 
that  Negro  social  life  is  more 
formal,  more  restrained;  that 
he  thought  Negro  gir.s  more 
interesting,  with  more  to  talk 
about;  that  Negroes  resent  their 
people  who  pass  as  white  .  .  . 
will  shun  them  .  .  .  but  never 
tell  on  them. 

Approximately  13  million  per¬ 
sons  listed  as  Negroes  live  in 
the  United  States.  But  informed 
Negroes  believe  that  another  13 
million  are  passing  as  white, 
many  of  them  unaware  they 
have  Negro  blood. 

Walt  and  the  trip  restored 
Al’s  health,  and  he  now  is  at 
the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  His  old  friends  are  still 
his  friends.  He  makes  new  ones 
as  fast  as  other  boys.  And  no 
longer  are  there  “secrets.” 

His  father,  less  resilient,  has 
resigned  from  the  Rotary  Club 
and  quit  going  to  the  Masonic 
Lodge.  "I’ve  become  morose.” 
he  says.  On  the  street,  he  smiles 
and  says.  Hello.  He  has  stopped 
trying  to  make  new  friends.  His 
practice  is  unchanged.  And  as 
a  white  neighbor  puts  it,  "Dr. 
Johnston  is  a  fine  doctor  and  a 
fine  man.”  That  is  the  verdict 
of  New  England. 

The  book  is  restrained,  excel¬ 
lent  reporting.  It  is  full  of 
implications,  but  scrupu  ously 
without  taint  of  propagandic 
sentimentality.  Partisans  may 
criticize  the  somewhat  cold  ob¬ 
jectivity,  and  regard  the  absence 
of  sociological  solution  as  a 
fault.  But  to  this  reviewer,  the 
author’s  uneditorialized  report¬ 
ing  is  the  book’s  greatest 
strength.  For  so  polemic  a  sub¬ 
ject,  the  old  Athenian  dictum 
that  peroration  should  be  un¬ 
emotional  seems  wise. 

8  Years  of  WAW  Letters 
To  Artist  He  Never  Sow 

LETTERS  OF  WILLIA.M  ALLEN 

WHITE  AND  A  YOUNG  MAN.  hy 

Gil  Wilson.  Nfw  York;  John  Day 

Comp  nv.  116  pp.  $3.25. 

“NO  MAN,”  wrote  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh,  “can  conceal  his  true 
character,  if  he  writes  personal 
letters.”  At  least,  not  from  the 
student  of  human  nature.  And 
the  deep  kindness,  the  toler¬ 
ance  and  gentleness  of  William 
Allen  etch  themselves  unob¬ 
trusively  in  these  letters  to  a 
young  artist  he  never  met. 

Gil  Wilson  has  indubitable 
ta  ent  both  as  an  artist  and 
writer.  After  studying  three 
years  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  working  ten  months 
with  Eugene  Savage,  Wilson 
studied  art  in  Mexico  and  spent 
a  year  of  sculpture  with  Urbicl 
Soler  in  San  Francisco.  Then 
he  returned  to  Terre  Haute.  In¬ 
diana,  for  ten  months  of  labor 
on  a  mural  for  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Junior  High  School. 

His  symbolic  portrayal  of  the 
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Pen,  Not  Plow 

Clifton,  Ariz. — Al  Fenn,  man. 
aging  editor  of  the  Clifton  Era, 
a  weekly,  won  40  acres  of 
farm  land  in  a  veterans'  horns- 
stead  drawing  at  Yuma,  Arix, 
but  he  has  decided  he  prefers 
newspaper  work  to  farming, 
"I  looked  the  land  over, 
talked  it  over  with  my  wife 
and  decided  I  wasn't  cut  out 
for  a  farmer,"  the  28-year-old 
former  Marine  said. 


social  turbulence  of  the  times 
he  believed  he  saw  created  t 
furor.  He  was  hurt  and  be 
wildered.  So  he  wrote  a  lone 
letter  to  Wil  iam  Allen  White. 
White  replied  sensitively,  under- 
standingly,  encouragingly. 
"When  David  walked  out  of 
the  ranks  and  faced  Goliath  and 
the  Philistines.”  White  replirf 
in  part,  "he  was  a  white-livered 
piker  in  point  of  courage  or 
maybe  innocence  compared 
with  you.” 

The  White-Wilson  correspond¬ 
ence  lasted  for  eight  years, 
broken  only  by  'White’s  death 
in  1943.  As  the  war  approached, 
Wilson  wrote  to  White:  “How 
can  you  hope  to  do  any  decent 
thing  for  the  world  when  your 
country  forces  you  against  your 
wi.l  into  its  army,  knowing  per¬ 
fectly  well — and  you  can’t  deep 
down  in  your  heart  deny  it- 
that  all  the  same  old  crazy  un¬ 
controllable  forces  which  ran 
patriotically  rampant  in  1917 
will  soon  spill  forth  to  sell  ui 
right  down  the  river  all  over 
again.  ...  If  I  am  drafted,  why 
not  kill  myself — if  by  so  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  so  I  can  whip  out 
of  me  one  sublime  utterance 
worth  remembering?” 

To  which  the  busy,  older  man, 
who  had  never  met  him, 
thoughtfully  replied:  "A  great¬ 
er  artist  than  you.  Michaean- 
gelo,  helped  to  defend  the  city, 
and  out  of  the  defense  became 
a  great  man  and  a  great  artist 
Nature  is  prodigal  with  geniui 
Tens  of  thousands  of  them  were 
killed  in  the  last  war  and  the 
generation  that  foilowed  re 
placed  them.  About  all  you  get 
in  kicking  against  the  tricks 
is  to  have  your  feet  hurt.  You 
are  a  dear  boy  and  if  you  can 
live  you  will  be  a  credit  to 
humanity  and  make  America 
proud  of  you.  It  isn’t  so  hard. 
If  we  prepare  sufficiently  and 
get  enough  trained  men  we  can 
keep  out  of  war.” 

There  is  excel  ent  writing  in 
these  further  letters  of  William 
Allen  White.  The  book  is  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledee 
of  his  character.  There  is  good 
writing  also  in  Gil  Wilson’s  let¬ 
ters  to  the  WAW  he  never  saw. 
Good  writing,  and  some  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  mind  of  liberal 
articulate  youth,  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  of  a  significant  artist 
■ 

Students'  Lab 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  Advanced 
journalism  students  from  Kan¬ 
sas  University  at  Lawrence  are 
working  four  hours  weekly  on 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  this 
semester  as  a  journalism  labor¬ 
atory  period. 
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100/000  Visit 
Sporls  Show 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  WLs. — The  recent 
nine  day  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Sports  and  Vacation  Show  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  100,000  per¬ 
sons  for  the  seventh  time  in 
eight  years. 

Ihe  •off’  year  was  in  1945, 
when  the  ODT  had  strict  trans¬ 
portation  limits  set  up,  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  died  just 
as  the  show  was  about  to  open, 
and  two  performances  had  to 
be  canceled  entirely. 

Reasons  ior  Success 

Why  has  the  Sentinel  show 
been  such  a  continued  success? 

Ihere  are  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons,  says  the  Sentinei  promo¬ 
tion  department,  but  the  two 
most  important  are  the  quality 
of  the  event  itself  t  combined 
with  its  realistic  setting)  and 
the  hard  hitting  puolicity  cam¬ 
paign  used  to  promote  it. 

Regarding  quality  .  .  .  the 
Sentinel  show  is  a  SPORTS 
SHOW  lor  SPORTSMEN,  not  a 
half  show — half  carnival.  Every 
exhibitor  and  every  entertainer 
must  have  some  definite  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  make 
to  the  sportsmen  who  comes  to 
see  him.  The  management  re¬ 
fuses  to  sell  space  to  gadget 
hawkers,  fortune  tellers,  and 
the  like. 

Admission  prices  are  moder¬ 
ate.  Many  have  said  that  it  is 
the  biggest  entertainment  value 
in  town  for  75  cents. 


The  show's  realistic  setting 
gives  sportsmen  p.enty  of  real 
outdoor  atmosphere  .  .  .  and 
they  love  it. 

Bare  posts  in  the  auditorium 
are  covered  with  bark  and  ever¬ 
green,  the  stage  is  transformed 
into  a  woodland,  more  than 
l.uuO  evergreen  trees  are  used 
for  decoration,  and  1,200  feet 
of  birch  poles  are  used  ior 
guard  railings  to  help  bring 
oack  memories  of  hunting  or 
fishing  trips  gone  by  and  create 
visions  01  tnose  to  come. 

Inside  a  Log  Cabin 

This  year,  a  complete  log 
cabin  superstructure,  16  feet 
high  and  65  feet  long,  complete 
rignt  aown  to  overhanging 
snmgled  roof,  was  erected  over 
the  exterior  of  the  auditorium 
main  entrance  to  bring  the 
Sports  Show  atmosphere  right 
Oat  on  the  street. 

Each  tree  used  in  the  show 
for  decoration  purposes  is  in¬ 
dividually  ttameproofed  to  pre¬ 
vent  nres. 

'Ihe  sportsman  who  goes  to 
the  Sentinel  show  doesn  t  meet 
a  line  of  bare  exhibits.  Instead, 
he  steps  into  a  building  that  has 
been  ntera.ly  transformed  into 
the  great  outdoors.  Here  he 
can  enjoy  himself  in  his  ele¬ 
ment. 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Department  s  exhibit  of  live 
and  wild  life  native  to  the  state 
is  always  a  great  favorite  and 
gives  hunters  and  anglers  an 
opportunity  to  study  their 
quarry  at  close  range. 

The  top  notch  stage  and  tank 
program,  centering  around  the 
show’s  giant  45,000  gallon  capac¬ 


ity  tank  and  adjoining  stage, 
not  only  provides  the  sports¬ 
man  with  fast  moving,  clean 
entertainment,  but  the  tricks  of 
casting,  the  art  of  dog  handling, 
and  the  many  otner  skills 
demonstrated  for  his  p.easure 
are  all  things  that  he  can  prac¬ 
tice  and  periect  himself. 

Timeliness  of  course,  is  an¬ 
other  important  factor.  That  s 
why  the  bentinel  show  is  held 
in  the  spring,  bummer  and  va¬ 
cations  are  just  ahead.  Eishing 
is  just  around  the  corner. 
Sports  activity  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  as  winter  gives  way  to 
balmier  days. 

On  the  publicity  side,  stories 
telling  of  the  wonders  of  the 
show  begin  appearing  about 
one  montn  beiore  opening  day 
and  run  several  times  a  week 
until  seven  or  eight  days  be 
fore  the  show  is  scheduled  to 
open.  At  that  point  the  tempo 
is  stepped  up  to  include  a  story 
or  a  picture  nearly  every  day. 

All  of  this  advance  material 
is  prepared  by  promotion  de¬ 
partment  personnel  and  is  sent 
up  to  either  the  sports  or  the 
ciiy  desK. 

The  promotion  department 
not  only  handles  the  editorial 
releases  prior  to  the  show,  but 
prepares  material  for  advance 
brochures,  ads,  billboards,  win¬ 
dow  streamers,  state  press  re¬ 
leases,  letters  to  conservation 
clubs,  resorts,  etc.,  to  insure  co¬ 
ordinated  publicity  effort. 

Local  sporting  goods  stores 
and  department  stores  cooperate 
in  the  selling  of  advance  sale 
tickets  for  the  show  and.  as 
most  of  them  are  exhibitors. 


they  do  a  considerable  amount 

O.A  ux  Saiunv  Oil  tiiOir 

own. 

./is  the  show  opens,  Ihe  edi¬ 
torial  coverage  is  turnea  over 
to  'name  wiuers  on  me  spoils 
desk,  ineir  coniuienis,  respect¬ 
ed  oy  Uiousands  of  ineir  read¬ 
ers,  give  auueu  weigiii  to  me 
vaiue  ox  me  snow  and  cnncn 
advance  interest. 

■ 

Raleigh  Times  Makes 
heiuiios  on  Directory 

fiAntioH,  iM.  C. — riaas  10  pub- 
usn  a  directory  he^e  u-Uer 
sponsorship  ox  Uie  Raieiyn 
runes  iiave  been  uiopped  aiid 
refunds  will  be  sent  lo  an  wno 
bougat  iisungs  or  space  in  me 
pi’upused  project,  aomi  A.  BarK, 
or.,  limes  vicepresident,  nas  an- 
noanctd. 

i-ai'K  s  announcement  followed 
a  report  mat  me  iiiues  and 
rrta  xiowsei,  local  manager  for 
the  project,  had  oeen  unaoie  to 
cjiiiaci  lop  omciais  ox  oiiver- 
sniim,  Earns  worm  and  nsso- 
ciaies,  tne  organization  wnich 
eiiieied  into  a  contract  to  puo- 
lisn  tne  directory. 

Approximately  650  refund 
checKs  for  listings  and  space  in 
Uie  proposed  paoncation  total¬ 
ing  more  man  $lo,uuu  will  oe 
se.it  by  the  limes  soon  after 
May  1,  Park  said. 

“The  Times  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  at  length  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  undertaking  publication 
of  the  directory  on  its  own,” 
Park  continued.  “This  possibil¬ 
ity  was  ruled  out  due  to  the  de¬ 
lay  which  would  be  involved 
in  completing  the  directory.” 


When  Beer  Was  Tax-Exempt 


•  Since  the  colonization  of  America  in  the 
16th  Century,  production  and  consumption  of 
beer  have  been  encouraged  by  the  country’s 
leaders  as  an  aid  to  temperance  and  moderation. 

Most  of  the  early  encouragement  came  in 
the  form  of  oral  and  written  expressions  by 
some  of  the  Founding  Fathers  as  well  as  by 
their  personal  example. 

So  vital  was  brewing  considered  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  young  nation  that  two  New  England 
States— Massachusetts  in  1789  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  1792— passed  laws  exempting  brewers 
from  taxes  for  a  period  of  years  to  encourage 
their  expansion  and  promote  greater  use  of 
the  beverage  of  moderation. 

The  preamble  to  the  Massachusetts  Act, 


which  set  forth  the  details  of  tax-exemption  for 
brewers  making  a  minimum  of  100  barrels 
annually,  stated— 

“Whereas,  the  manufacture  of  strong  beer, 
ale  and  other  malt  liquors  will  promote  the 
purposes  of  husbandry  and  commerce  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  growth  of  materials  peculiarly 
congenial  to  our  soil  and  climate  ...” 

Revolutionary?  These  lawmakers  were  not 
concerned  with  immediate  tax  benefits.  They 
were  looking  to  future  benefits  to  the  State. 

Today,  under  vastly  different  conditions, 
brewers  appropriately  pay  taxes,  proud  of 
their  industry’s  contributions  to  the  nation’s 
social  and  economic  benefits  as  producers  of 
America’s  beverage  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  4Cth  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

1948  1947 

Beacon  Journal-e ,  1,003,348  1,190,165 

Beacon  Joumal-S. . .  508,603  449,324 

Grand  Total .  2,410,951  1,639,389 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

KnickbkerNews-e. .  1,188,844  980,315 

Times  Union-m ... .  789,5.36  6,57,730 

Times  Uniou-S .  425,327  483,268 

Grand  Total .  2,403,607  2,121,313 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  588,944  328,442 

Joumal-S .  168,417  125,401 

T  ribune-e .  603,893  322,470 


Grand  Total .  1,.361,254 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  1,003,616 

•Constitution-S.  . . .  .584,786 

Jouraal-e .  1,499,456 

t  Joumal-S .  649,411 


March  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Grand  Total .  3,737,269 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


*American-S . 

News- Post -e . 

Sun-m . 

Sun-e . 

tSun-S . 


469,125 
1,. 328,701 
1,149,083 
2,079,895 
876,081 


Age-Herald-m . 

News-e . 

tNews  &  Age- 
Herald-S ... 
Post-e . . 


872,488  721,173 

1,4.39,627  1,022,590 


739,975  625,782 

652,086  726,648 


Grand  Total . 

BOSTON, 

American-e . 

Record-m . 

•Advertiser-S . 

Globe-e . 

Globe-m . 

Globe-S . 

Herald  -m . 

tHerald-S . 

Traveler-e . 

Post-m . 

Post-S . 


3,704,176 

MASS. 

5.36,656 

575,292 

311,785 

1,231,.557 

978,571 

715,007 

1,195,411 

794,032 

1,742,335 

777,444 

329,117 


479,780 

527,590 

.368,701 

1,192,880 

907,120 

817,019 

1,160,287 

972,243 

1,651,654 

706,642 

380,260 


Grand  Tout .  9,187,207  9,164,176 

Noth;  Globe  (evening)  sold  only  in  com¬ 
bination  with  either  Morning  or  Sunday 
Glolw.  Traveler  (evening)  sold  only  in 
combination  with  either  Morning  Herald  or 
Sunday  Herald.  .Vmerican  (evening)  sold 
only  in  combination  with  either  Nloming 
Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser.  Morning 
Post  sold  in  optional  combination  with 
Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m, .  871,582  731,100 

Courier  li  xpress-S .  577, .561  6.38,72.3 

Evening  News-e _  1,713,639  1,479,027 

Grand  Total .  3,162,782  2,848,850 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note) . .  1,099,124  . 

Not8:  The  Courier  (evening)  and  Post 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  ol 
one  eilition  Courier  (evening)  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2,.300.701  1,.541,442 

Tribune-S .  1,281,504  1,309,453 

Daily  News-e .  1,751,19.3  1,6.37,249 

Herald- American-e..  1,060,709  936,288 

♦Herald-. American-S  465,185  519,805 

Sun  &  Times-d .  1,091,83.5  . 

Sun  &  Times-S .  272,613  . 

Times-e .  749,903 

Times-S .  269,214 

Sun-m .  732,032 

Sun-S .  .374,913 


Compiled  by  Media  Records 


834,059 

592,669 

1,047,525 

635,614 


569,.361 

1,284,361 

966,206 

1,832,112 

1,084,800 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

1948  1947 

News-m .  1,660,.3.50  1,206,491 

tVews-S .  668,944  664,.509 

Times-Herald-e _  2,122,938  1,601,885 

Times- Herald-S _  691,479  694,271 

Grand  Total .  5,14.3,711  4,167,1.56 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1,183,644  1,0.52,735 

Herald-e .  1,696,,5.50  1„594,820 

News-e .  1,722,162  1,500,378 

News-S .  359,991  ,390,959 

Grand  Total .  4,962,347  4,,5.38,892 

DENVER,  COL. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  614,085  260,940 

JRocky  Mt.  News-.S.  190,847  141,711 


Post-e . 

Post-S .  .  . . 


Grand  Total .  5,902,885  5,736,840 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  412,731  367,056 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Grand  Total .  1 ,935,677 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Free  Press-m . 

JFree  Press-S . 

News-e . 

tNews-S . 

Times-e . 

*Times-.S . 


1,109,631 

393,502 

1,983,473 

8.58,662 

1,163,216 

459,738 


636.194 
283,102 

1,416,021 

931,845 

971,887 

552.194 


Grand  Total .  8,22.3,740  8.070,299  Grand  ToUl .  1,502,150  7.54,.370 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  1,028,010  963,481 

tEnquirer-S .  856,687  920,971 

Post-e .  1,317,819  1,028,597 

Times-Star-e .  1,526,084  1,358,039 


Grand  Total .  . . 


4,728,600  4,211,090 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,152,996 

•tPlain  l)ealer-S.  .  .  802,692 

News-e .  887,881 

Press-e .  1,843,359 

Grand  Total .  4,686,928 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  1,422,701 

Dispatch-S .  731,167 

Citiren-e .  646,240 

Citizen-S .  261, 3M 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m  637,879 
Star-w .  58,218 

Grand  Total .  3, 657,. 563 


HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 

1948  1947 

Nassau  Review  St 

Star-e .  .574,441  716,307 

Newsday-e .  1,06.5,781  69,5,350 

Grand  Total .  1,640,222  1,411,6,57 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. . .  634,395  544,265 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chron!cle-e .  1,893,905  1,494,986 

Chronicle-S .  738,910  7.50,868 

Post-m .  1,288,322  1,100,069 

5,52,.569  632,485 


1,289,722  1,005,875 
409,228  463,303 


Grand  Total .  2,503,882  1,871,829 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  .598,68‘i  585,710 

Tribune-e .  801,2.52  721,694 

tRegister-S .  53.5,7.39  583,122 


Grand  Total .  5,968,222  4,691,243 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  835,771  725,480 

News-Tribune-m.  . .  6)4,785  505,253 

News-Tribune-S _  381,358  400,981 

Grand  Total .  1,751,914  1,631,714 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  749,812  585,514 

}Times-S .  277„584  237,17.3 

Herald-Post-e .  904,087  648,983 

Grand  Total .  1,931,483  1,471,670 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald-d..  624..639  547,883 

IDispatch-Herald-S.  .3.31,126  317,261 

Times-e .  1,089,063  918,264 

Grand  Total .  2,044,728  1,783,388 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,113,741  770,375 

Pres.s-e .  1,137,294  790,891 

Courier  8:  Press-S  378,095  340,187 

Grand  Total .  2,629,1.30  1,901,453 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Joumal-e .  1,331,289  1,102,355 

Joumal-S .  367,245  .369,010 

Grand  Total .  1.698,6)4  1,471,365 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. .  676,800  697,0.31 

Journal  Gazette-S  .  .  6)0,.587  700,601 

News  Sentinel-e _  1,3.33,331  1,.379,919 

Grand  Total .  2,540,718  2,777,551 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS' 
Star-Telegram-m. . .  .599,847  477,118 

Star-Telegram-e _  1,085,328  807,865 

Star-Telegram-S....  .362,786  440,791 

Press-e .  8,55,217  751,364 

Grand  Total .  2;903,178  2,477,138 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

l)ee-e .  1,091,120  494,018 

Bee-S .  411,030  260,352 


GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,.340,049  1,120,318 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  593,760  522,240 

Not8;  Post-Star  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  (evening).  Linage  of 
one  eslition.  Post  Star  (morning)  only  is 
given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-ra .  1,041,975  943,.579 

Telegraph-e .  715,779  754, .300 

Grand  Total .  1,757,7.54  1,697,879 

N€>t8:  News  (evening)  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (morn¬ 
ing).  Harrisburg  Telegraph  suspended 
publication.  Hl<8st  issue  \Iar.  27,  1948. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  675,791  646,647 

Courant-S .  499,1.34  524,780 

Tiraes-e .  1,612,.379  1,.374,131 


Grand  Total .  5,320,845  4,798,652 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e .  1.709.239  1,492,425 

.Star-m .  1,668,337  1,4.52,361 

t5Star-S .  77.5,480  876,80.3 

Times-e .  1,081,303  1,053,720 

Grand  Total .  5,234,.3.59  4,875,.309 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  .  .  .  1,286,829  1,040,038 

JTimes  Union-S. . . .  .311,168  380,7,31 

Joumal-e .  945,719  859,078 

Grand  Total .  2,543,716  2,279,847 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

♦Jersey  Journal-e. . .  714,109  581,224 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)..  1,119,167  997,300 

NotB:  Tribune  (evening)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Democrat  (morning).  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Tribune  (evening)  only  is 
shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  621,647  529,580 

Joumal-S .  271,489  294,366 

News-Sentinel-e. . . .  847,476  603,810 
News-Sentinel-S.  .  .  265,954  305,943 

Grand  Total .  2,006,566  1.733.699 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m .  1,5.3.5,942  775,895 

*Kxaminer-S .  7'28,403  .594,199 

Times-m .  1.531,005  473,354 

tTimes-S .  608, '269  511,595 

Herald-P)xpress-e. . .  1,133,995  933,093 

News-d .  871,205  697.528 

Grand  Total .  6,408,819  3,98.5,664 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m. .  1,043,025  691,004 

Courier  Joumal-S. .  ,  .584,312  620,899 

Times-e .  1,. 3.39,265  930,296 

Grand  Total .  2,966,602  2,242,199 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note) .  670,028  609,268 

New  Hampshire 

News-S .  162.125  Not  Pub. 

Grind  To’.al .  832,1.53  t,09.2t>S 

Noth:  Manchester  Union  (morning)  and 
Leader  (evening)  sold  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (morning)  only 
is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc'l  .\ppeal-m  1,252,678  918,810 

tCommerc'l  .\ppeal-S  612.4.53  606,2.34 

Press-Scimitar-e . . . .  899,459  641,218 

Grand  Total .  2,764,590  2,166,262 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  2, '269.0.37  918,325 

♦Herald-S .  868,788  476,1.56 

News-e .  1,413,962  1,137,606 

News-S .  318,353  431,236 

Grand  Total .  4,870,140  2,983,323 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  754,516  611,7.3.3 

♦Sentinel-S .  416,740  47*2,262 

Journal-e .  1,692,275  1,579,763 

tJoumal-S .  748,476  879,055 


Grand  Total .  .3,612,007  3,542,813 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  961,131  1,001,427 

Star-e .  1,590,0.50  1,452,183 

tTribune-S .  782,437  96.5,789 

Times-e .  388,721  4,51,451 

Grand  Total .  .3.720.33b  3,870,850 

MODESTO.  CALIF 

Bee-e .  761,980  477,480 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Star-e .  1,6'29,041  1,462,708 

SUndard-S .  1'28,.371  114,345 

Gazette-m .  735,041  632,279 

LaPresse-e .  1,686.895  1,499,920 

La  Patrie-e .  23 1 ,490  2 1 9,789 

La  Patrie-S .  229,130  241,607 

Herald-e .  263,472  222,646 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

1948  1M7 

Press-e .  7.34,074  652  8S? 

Star-m .  725,169  M57in 

Star-S .  2.31,903  278[97!i 

Grand  Total .  1,691,146  1,577,571 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1,163.6.59  714,842 

Tennessean-m .  1,1.50,.586  71l’75i 

Tennessean-S .  561,169  535|622 

Grand  Total .  2.875,414  1,962,215 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

.Star-Ledger-d .  726,815  693,711 

}Star-Ledger-S .  250,632  314,^0 

N'ews-e .  1,974,7.53  1,.')44  6M 

News-S .  333,859  391,837 

Grand  Total .  3,286,0.59  2,744,934 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. .  387,3.31  .398,351 

Register-e .  1,289,178  922,982 

Register-S .  287,4.35  258,020 

Grand  Total .  1.963.944  1,579,353 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m. .  1,671,213  1,396,398 

Times-Picayune  & 

States-S .  771,487  910,535 

Item-e .  1,093,978  999,906 

States-e .  1,002,782  1,079,404 

Grand  Total .  4,539,460  4.386,243 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,051,703  919,427 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer-e.  . . .  9.56,810  1,067,445 

Tribune-e .  1,345,252  1.010,629 

Tribune-S .  446,572  436,644 

Grand  Total .  2,748,634  2,514,718 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  818,1.30  618,781 

Oklahoman-S .  357,515  338,6« 

Times-e .  897,734  677,582 

Grand  Total .  2,073,379  1,635,013 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  (See 

note) .  982,501  805,287 

World-Herald-S _  501,558  493,731 

Grand  Total .  1,484,059  1,299,018 

Noth:  World-Herald  sold  in  combim. 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  onl; 
one  edition  (evening)  is  shown. 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  1. 

Times-e .  908,316  756,759 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal-e .  1.116,465  918,384 

Joumal-Star-S .  43.3,1.53  451.6M 

Star-m .  1,112,262  927,556 

Grand  Total .  2,661,880  2,297,606 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

tFvening  Bulletin-e.  1,974,678  1,089,981 

♦tjBulletin-S .  4'25.9.55  673,352 

Inquirer-m .  1,800,171  1,461,707 

Inquirer-S .  922,2'23  990,046 

News-e .  470,715  489,490 

Grand  Total .  5,593,742  4.704,576 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

§Post -Gazette-m  .  86.i,330  934,854 

Press-e .  1,577,898  1,257,224 

tPress-S .  657.180  594,558 

Sun-Telegraph-e. . . .  1,0.52,169  1,000,247 

Siin-Telegraph-S.. . .  .574,334  591,007 

Grand  Total .  4,726,911  4,377,890 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1.223,925  1,006,232 

♦Oregonian-S .  578,069  653,965 

Journal-e .  1,285,118  1,157,805 

tJournal-S .  432,259  521,920 

Grand  Total .  3,519,371  3.339.922 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

I)ulletin-e .  1.627,642  1,347,504 

Joumal-m .  632,719  558,2S 

Joumal-S .  472,.372  489,778 

Grand  Total .  2,732,733  2,395,535 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  I,edger-e ... .  582,430  620,678 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  note) _  997,251  771,566 

Eagle-S .  180,932  210,042 

Grand  Total .  1,178,183  981,608 

Noth:  Eagle  (evening)  am  Times  (m^ 
ing)  sold  in  combination,  linage  of  one  edi- 
tion,  UaKle  (evening),  only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e .  1,418,394 

Times»Dispatch-m. .  1,004,868  896,143 

Times* Dispatch’S.  .  588,959  615,81® 


Grand  ToUl .  2,787 ,.304  2,545,558  Grand  Total .  4,903,440  4,393,104  Grand  Total .  3,012,221  2,646,755 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  1.  19« 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 
1948 

.  fios.sse 

.  506,047 

.  1,772,608 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

1948 

.  589,634 

.  248,452 

. .  651,216 


1947 

506,798  Times-m . 
260,783  {Times-S. 
539,375  Blade-e  . 


Figures  Supplied  by 
Advertising  Linage  Service 


r.rand  Total .  2,888,091 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
KveninK  Titnes-e  .  .  .  1,100,219 

Time'i- Advertiser -S .  1-54,223 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

1948 

.  429,, 531 

.  215,810 

.  40,5,609 

.  134,328 


CIarion-I,e<lKer-m. , ,  682,998  620,183 

Clarion-Leilger-S.  , ,  322,36,3  -378,348 

Daily  Xews-e .  674,476  627,-551 

Daily  Xews-S .  -312,6,38  -356,593 

Grand  Total .  1,992,475  1,982,675 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Trihune-e  (See  notel  787,91-3  Xot  avail, 

XoTB:  Tribune  (evenioK)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  T'agle  (morning). 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK- 

Gazette-m .  942,119  8-33,803 

Gazette-S .  -347,-5,51  ,379,089 

Democrat-e .  760,8,59  744,411 

Democrat-S .  223,692  278,842 


Chronicle-m 
Chronicle-S. 
Heral<l-e  .  . 
Ilerald-S.  .  . 


Grand  Total .  1,254.442 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m. .. .  1.028,613 

Telegram-e .  1,-5.50.967 

-Star-e .  1,73.5,690 

Star-w .  10.5,976 


153716  Grand  Total .  1,185,278  1,088,033 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y, 

Sun-m .  420.9.34  435,239 

Press-e .  1,227,613  994,507 

Grand  Total .  1,648,547  1,429,746 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  (.See 

note) .  327,428  276,221 

Telegraph-S .  179,440  206,531 

Grand  Total .  .506.868  482,752 

.  XoTB:  Telegraph  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunset  Xews  (evening). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

609  8.32  P-azette-m .  91.3,495  753,884 

D  .  ,B.  g  Gazette-S .  291,968  .312,772 

Mail-e .  771,625  487.-347 

.  Mail-S .  224,515  247,809 

.  Grand  Total .  2,201,603  1.811,812 

.  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1.53.3.997  829,882 

1,219,-318  Observer-S .  491,814  470,531 

.519,780  Xews-e .  921,282  853,650 

890,7.59  -  - 

1,414,365  Grand  Total .  2,447,093  2,104,06.3 

.597  ‘>05 

1.77.5;914  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

’82l!i60  .State-m .  626,491  469,943 

-  .State-S .  295,872  247,992 

Grand  Total .  7,522,148  7,238,-501  Record-e .  659,236  580,164 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

epublican-m .  7.33,687  744,-582 

epuhlican-S .  251.847  251,253 

emocrat-e .  Xot  Pub.  Xot  Pub. 

merican-e .  1,010,321  938,175 


Grand  Total .  4,421,246  4,092,002 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) .  .  994,-347  827,804 

Xotf;  Record  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-Record  (evening). 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (morning), 
only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e .  1,114,329  720,-513 

World-m .  9,81,025  705.1.56 

World-S .  4.59,7.54  .3.58,673 


Independent-m .  75)6,748  704,696 

Independents .  223,308  308,490 

Press-Telegram-e. , .  1,539,629  512,289 

Press-Te!egram-S. . .  321,381  303,641 

Grand  Total .  2,381,066  1,829,116 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

1948  1947 

Sun-e .  689,609  Xot  avail. 

Telegram-S .  147,389  Not  avail. 

Grand  Total .  836,998 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  565,346  Xot  avail. 

Telegram-Xews-e. . .  385,638  Xot  avail. 

Telegram-Xews-S. . .  142,331  Xot  avail. 


Grand  Total .  2,.5,5.5,108 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 
Hudson  Dispatch-m.  617,257 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e.  86.3,.3,52 

Observer  Dispatch-S  228,047 

Press-m .  810,792 


Pioneer  Press-m....  985,871  962,188 

Pioneer  Press-S .  679,691  746,631 

Dijpntch-e .  1,260,311  1,170,678 

Grand  Total .  2,925,873  2,879,697 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Eipress-m .  1,021,497  699,804 

Eraress-S .  506,696  418,694 

News-e .  1,266,779  897,222 

Uiht-e .  1,200,382  1,532,504 

•Ught-S .  502,719  517,748 

Grand  Total .  4,498,073  .3,565,972 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m .  1.533,751  735,935 

Union-S .  498,705  .392,767 

Tribune-Sun-e .  1..384.592  907,802 

Joumal-e .  745,54.3  918,317 


Total 


1,067,441 

1,010,629 

436,644 


618,781 

338,649 

677,582 


Grand  Total .  1,09,3,315 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m .  560,057 

Grand  Total .  1,581,599  1,298,099  Joumal-e .  341,552 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 

Jouraal-e .  987,944  802,647 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e . . .  808,395  535,577 

Register-Guard-S. . .  188,722  192,697 

Grand  Total .  997,117  728,274 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Commonwealth-Re- 

porter-e .  582,333  .569,062  Call-m . 

Xews-e . 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  848,167  710,919  Grand  Total 

Times-S .  271,221  .341,601  SHR 

-  Joumal-e . 

1,052,-520  Times-m . 

Times-S . 


1.635,018 


Grand  Total .  901,609 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

idependent-m .  950,662 

idependent-S .  312,727 

:ar-Xews-e .  866,216 

tar-Xews-S .  3,30,107 


805,287 

493,731 


Grand  Total .  1,99,5,8,55  1,934,010 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

1,016,429  8.30,898 

430,485  469,.5.3.3 

710,867  732,2.50 

742,884  7.56,073 

3.32,917  415,067 


Beacon-e . 
Beacon-S . 
Ragle-m . . 
Eagle-e. . . 
»Ragle-S. 


Grand  Total .  2,459,712 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

990,720 
1,156,699 


756,758 


G.rand  Total 


Telegram-S . 

Telegram-m . 

Gazette  &  Post-e 


Grand  Total .  1,119,388 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

azette-e .  500,9.36 


.6..},206  Grand  Total .  2,302,384  2,249,090 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
.588,030  GROUP 

oiq'^o  Mamaroneck  Times-e  321, .526  297,840 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e.  733,605  630,858 

OQO  can  New  Rochelle 

,83.  .869  Standard  Star-e.  .  822,076  8.38,783 

Ossining  Citizen 

8,38,102  Register-e 314,440  277,717 

591,775  Peekskill  .Star-e _  .342,807  315,730 

441,96.3  Port  Chester  Item-e.  606,485  ,594,4.53 

1,413,891  1,2.51,.558  Tarrytown  Xews-e..  385,651  341,320 

434,179  551,518  Yonkers  llerald 

-  -  Statesman-e .  701,35.5  618,070 

Grand  Total .  3,298,101  .3,674.916  White  Plains 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA  Dispatch-e .  947,079  868,524 

JoumsI-Tribune-e.  .  816,015  666,841  ^ 

Joumal-S .  .313,4.58  -305,082  Grand  Total .  .5,175,024  4,783,295 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-e .  1,194,238  1,022.754 

{Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S .  437,288  482,725 

Grand  Total .  1,652,028  1,114,666  Grand  Total .  1,631,526  1,505,479 

SPOKANE  WASH 

Spokesman-  ’  MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 

Review-m  .  683.532  .577,107  IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 

spokesman-  WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  &  PARADE 

Reriew-S .  606,006  6.34,924  MARCH,  1948 

Chronicle-e .  1,079,880  896,538 


1,089,981 

673,342 

1,461,707 

990.048 

489,490 


Grand  Total 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

943,110 
685,496 
249,550 


♦“AMKRICAN  WKKKLY''  Linatfe 
80,233  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  Times-c 
34,650  lines  in  the  Ivos  Angeles  Examiner,  Democrat-e. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle  Post  Democrat-S. 
Intelligence  . 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  48,343  lines  is  Total 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow* 
ing  papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 

Binningham  News  8c  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News, 

Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 

St.  I^uis  Globe  Democrat,  Washington 
Star. 

t  “THIS  \\T5EK”  Linage  49,233  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review. 

§  “PARADE”  Linage  24,295  lines  is  in-  _ 

eluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  Herald-Times-e .  . 
papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boston  Post,  NEW  BEI 

Chicago  Sun  8c  Times,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Standard-Times-e 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News,  Krie  EHspatch,  Standard -Times-S 
El  Paso  Times,  Fort  Wayne  Joiumal 
Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times  Union,  Newark 
Star  Ledger,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  S5rra- 
cuse  Herald  American,  Tole<lo  Times, 

Washington  Post,  Wichita  Eagle,  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  Telegram. 

S  “PAR.ADE”  Linage  25,987  lines  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

$  “P.\R.\DE”  Linage  15,955  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  and  News-e  883,428  691,460 

Enquirer  and  Xews-S  251,748  296,226 

Grand  Total 


Grand  Total .  2,000,4,55 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Post-IntelliKencer-m  94.3,025 

•Post-lntelligencer-S  507,006 

Star-e... 

Times-e . 

Times-S. 


.  1,878,156 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

.  1,127,650 

.  1,237,081 

.  708,084 


Times-m 
Star-e. . . 
Star-S. . . 


Grand  Total .  1,129,47.3  971,923 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e .  1,288,725  806,749 

Tribune-S .  36.3,30)  307,917 


,339,922 


,347,904 

558,253 

489,778 


.395,433 


620,878 


771,588 

210,042 


.134,793 

896,143 

615,819 


Grand  Total 


Eugene  Forker, 
Former  Hearst 
Official  Dies 

Eugene  Forker,  59,  president 
of  Newspaper  Service.  Inc.,  and 
a  former  publisher  of  the  New 
York  American,  died  April  24 
in  New  York  City  after  a  long 
il.ness. 

Forker's  publishing  experi¬ 
ence  included  “Today”  maga¬ 
zine,  1935-36.  In  1934  he  was 
named  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  Hearst  papers,  hav¬ 
ing  been  publisher  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  since  1931.  He  also  had 
been  advertising  director  for 
Hearst's  International  Magazine 
and  business  manager  of  Cos¬ 
mopolitan.  He  joined  Harper's 
Bazaar  in  1917  and  became  its 
editor  and  later  business  man¬ 
ager. 

While  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  he  started 
as  a  reporter  for  Los  Angeles 
( Calif.  I  Morning  Herald,  later 
transferring  to  the  Associated 
Press  office.  He  was  INS  cor¬ 
respondent  in  1912  13  on  the 
Mexican  border.  He  worked, 
too,  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  and  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  be'ore  com¬ 
ing  East  to  the  Newark  (N.  J. ) 
Evening  News. 

Newspaper  Service  Inc.,  is  a 
circulation  promotion  agency. 

C^lii'tuarp 

ARTEMUS  A.  CALLOWAY,  64, 

veteran  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News-Age  Herald,  recent¬ 
ly.  Cal  oway  directed  the 
paper’s  oratorical  contest  for 
24  years,  founded  its  short  story 
department  16  years  ago,  and 
more  recently  operated  a  school 
library  exchange. 

Guido  Enderis,  73,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  in 
Europe.  April  25,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  He  was  also  head  of  New 
York  Times  bureau  in  Berlin  in 
1929.  He  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1946  because  of  ill  health 
after  25  years  abroad. 

Stanley  B.  Ferris,  48,  North¬ 
ern  New  York  newspaperman, 
in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  April  19. 
He  had  been  sports  editor  of 
the  Malone  (N.  Y. )  Evening 
Telegram.  He  a 'so  served  as 
correspondent  in  Malone  for  the 
Watertown  Times  and  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald- Journal. 

Her.man  a.  Groth.  68,  for 
nearly  48  years  in  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  work,  April 
17.  He  started  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  in  1900  with  Mahin 
Advertising  Company,  Chicago. 
For  the  past  eight  years  he  was 
an  account  executive  with  Au¬ 
brey,  Moore  &  Wallace,  Inc. 

James  Norman  Kieldsen,  43, 
formerly  of  the  Boise  (Ida.) 
Daily  Statesman  and  later  of 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  San  Francisco  Call 
Bulletin,  Aprii  18.  He  resigned 
as  news  editor  of  the  Examiner 
in  1946,  and  returned  to  Boise. 

Thornton  C.  Moore,  33,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  White  Plains 
( N.  Y. )  Reporter  Dispatch, 


April  23.  Moore  authored  the 
■‘(3ur  Town”  column  and  edited 
the  A.V.C.  Call  for  the  White 
Plains  American  Veterans’  Com¬ 
mittee.  Graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas  in  1938,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  ( O. )  Post,  came  to  White 
Plains  in  1939,  and  entered 
military  service  from  there. 

Philip  S.  Perkins,  61,  report¬ 
er  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard  for  the  last  29 
years  and  a  Syracuse  newspa¬ 
perman  for  36  years,  April  22. 
He  had  been  ill  for  several 
months. 

Jacob  L.  Smith,  51,  retired 
Chicago  newspaperman,  April 
19.  He  began  as  a  copy  boy 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  later 
becoming  police  reporter  for 
the  City  News  Bureau.  In  1925, 
he  joined  the  old  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner,  becoming  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  the  City  News 
Bureau  in  1932.  Ill  health 
caused  his  retirement  in  1934. 

Ted  E.  Thompson,  66,  for  25 
years  publisher  of  the  weekly 
San  Juan  (Tex.)  Sentinel,  re¬ 
cently.  Thompson  had  been  a 
publisher  longer  than  any  other 
newspaperman  in  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

George  M.  Young,  75,  charter 
me’wber  ard  16th  president  of 
Philadelphia  Sports  Writers  As¬ 
sociation.  April  20.  He  began  as 
police  reporter  on  the  Evening 
Item,  1895.  later  going  to  the 
Philadelphia  Times  and  Public 
Ledner.  In  1919  he  joined 
Keith  vaudeville  agency. 

Adolph  A.  Langer,  75.  advis¬ 
or/  editor  01  the  Hoboken 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer,  April 
28.  from  copy  boy  in  New 
York,  Langer  went  to  Jersey 
City  as  reporter  for  the  Argus, 
and  later  lor  Jersey  City  News 
and  New  York  Sun.  He  joined 
the  Journal  in  1895,  became  city 
editor  in  1901  and  managing 
editor  in  1921. 

Allen  Bernard  Tunis,  60, 
Sunday  editor  of  Richmond 
( Va. )  Times-Dispatch,  April  28. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  after  school  days  at  old 
Norfolk  Academy.  Later  he  was 
with  the  Richmond  Times  and 
Richmond  News-Leader.  He  also 
worked  in  New  York  for  the 
Sun  and  as  publicity  man  for 
the  American  Gas  Association. 

Russell  E.  Cordell,  61,  for 
more  than  20  years  with  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department  of 
the  Oakland  (Calir)  Post-En¬ 
quirer,  April  25.  He  had  been 
with  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  and  started  37  years  of 
work  with  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Examiner. 

Lee  Dunbar,  60,  sports  editor 
of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une  since  1943,  in  Portland. 
Ore.,  April  23.  Dunbar  started 
his  career  at  12  on  Dunbar’s 
Weekly,  published  by  his  father, 
John  Dunbar.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Tribune  sports 
staff  since  1934. 

■ 

Newsprint  Delayed 

Delivery  of  7,200  rolls  of 
newsprint  to  the  New  York 
News  was  delayed  this  week 
by  a  jurisdiction  dispute  be¬ 
tween  two  unions.  City  offi¬ 
cials  finally  worked  out  a  plan 
to  move  the  ship  to  another 
port  for  unloading. 


SNPA  Book  _4/ 

Shows  Wirining  - ' 

Ad  Sales  Ideas 

In  an  effort  to  help  Its  mem-  vicepresident.  A  20-year  ad- 
bers  sell  more  and  better  adver-  *  ,9°'"®,  ^  ,  author  of 

ising  cooy.  Southern  Newspa-  Man  Alive,  a  book  on  modern 
per  Publishers  Association  has  salesmanship.  He  was  former 
just  published  a  new  idea  ex-  general  manager  of  Makelim  As 
change  book.  "Fifty  Successful  been  with  N, 

Newspaper  Advertising  Ideas.”  ^  Brown  ( 

Editor  is  Loval  Phillips  of  the  Thomas. 

New  Orleans  Item,  who  is  chair-  _  m  i  ^ 

man  of  SNPA’s  advertising  com-  Miss  Kruger  Takes  Over 
mitteo  and  author  of  “Newspa-  JOAN  S.  KRUGER  Is  now  with 
ner  Advertising;  How  to  Write  Gunn-Mears,  New  York  City. 
It— Sell  It.”  He  was  assisted  in  She  was  once  ad  manager  o( 
compiling  the  ideas  by  members  the  Pontiac  ( Mich. )  News  and 
of  the  committee  and  by  Walter  editor  of  a  house  magazirie.  Miss 
Johnson,  SNPA  secretary-man-  Kruger  heads  the  fashion  de- 
ager.  partment. 

Ad  Results  Noted 

In  the  book,  which  is  printed  Taaffe  Succeeds  Bryn 
bv  offset  in  11  by  17-inch  size,  C.  R.  TAAFFE  has  been  named 
are  reprints  of  tearsheets  illus-  art  director  of  Erwin,  Wasev 


C.  R.  TAAFFE  has  been  named 
art  director  of  Erwin,  Wasey 


trating  .50  different  linage-pro-  &  Co.,  Chicago,  succeeding  0.  M. 
ducing  ideas,  for  large  and  small  Bryn,  retired.  He  joined  the 
newspapers.  Full  Information  agency  in  1946,  coming  direct 
regarding  each  idea  is  provided,  from  the  Air  Corps  and  service 
and  in  manv  cases  the  book  in-  in  China.  Bryn  was  on  the  job 
eludes  actual  sales  approaches  22  years, 
used.  Classified  advertising  as 
well  as  display,  is  covered.  New  Addresses 

Copies  were  ordered  in  ad-  aLSON  H.  POMEROY  from 
vance  of  publication  by  the  Campbell-Ewald  to  Norman 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  Malone,  Akron.  O.  .  .  .  Don  C 
lishers  Association,  Inland  Daily  Miller  to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardti 
Press  Association  and  Ohio  Detroit,  as  merchandising  man- 
Press  Association,  all  of  which  ager.  .  .  .  Warren  Kales  has 
helned  in  collection  of  the  ma-  joined  the  research  dept,  of  Do- 
terial.  herty,  Clifford  &  bhentield.  New 

In  a  foreword.  Mr.  Phillips  York.  .  .  .  Don  Buckley  to  Uie 
savs  that  an  exhaustive  effort  copy  staff  of  VanSant,  Dugdale  4 

was  made  to  print  as  much  in-  Co.,  Baltimore.  .  .  .  Mrs  Geh- 

format’on  as  possible  about  each  trude  Koehring  in  with  the  print 
idea  offered.  In  each  case,  the  copy  dept,  of  Compton.  .  .  . 
reader  is  told  how  much  re-  Whiting  Hall  has  been  added 

venue  the  idea  produced  for  the  to  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger's 

newspaper  and  the  response  pro-  copy  dept. 


duced  for  the  advertiser. 

The  hook,  which  is  being  dis- 


More  Addresses 


*  i  ♦♦  PORTER  B.  PRICE  from 
SNPA  headquarters  in  Chattan-  bBD&O  to  the  art  staff  of 
-  is  dedicated  to  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chi- 


“The  American  Newspaper  Ad- 


George  B.  Dicpy  now 


yertising  Salesman  whose  ef-  assistant  to  the  president  of 
forts  make  it  possible  for  this  yQung  &  Rubicam.  .  .  .  William 
country  to  maintain  free,  power-  stollowitz  has  left  Pedlar  4 
ful,  informative  newspapers.  Ryan  for  Doherty,  Clifford  4 
"  Shenfield  as  production  man- 

Mrf  crulfiv  a  VP  ager.  .  .  .  Walbeth  Ludwig  to 

w  r  Harry  B.  Cohen  as  comptroller. 

.  •  •  •  Albert  C.  Langer  Is  the  new 

thepicago  sales  staff  of  Saw-  manager  of  Lennen  4 

yer-Ferguson  Walker  Co  oub-  Mitchell.  .  .  Tamazine  Crum 


'  wSi  working'  out  as  home  economics 

elected  a  v'ceoresident  of  the  gothwell 


He  has  been  with  the 


John  Smith  Tracy  has 


wn'  A1  Paul  Lefton.  and  Neil 

G.  Robertson  is  art  director  of 
ir*  WoSXd'  GoW  MlIler.  Minneapolis. 

Inc.)  and  Hearst  Advertising  _  e  l  j 

Service.  He  began  newspaper  Agency  bcoreboard 
work  on  th®  local  '■dvertlsing  NAN  PENDRELL,  vicepresldenf 


staff  of  the  Chicago  Times. 

■ 

Frigidaire  Drive 

San  Francisco  —  A  campaign 


of  copy,  Chernow  Co.,  has 
quit  to  form  her  own  a.gency. 
She’ll  serve  as  merchandising 
and  promotion  counsellor. 
Jaques  Mayer,  president,  Cra- 


described  as  the  “greatest  and  mer,  Tobias  &  Meyer,  New  York, 
most  complete”  in  Frigidaire  his-  spoke  to  the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Ad 
tory  was  unveiled  here  this  Club  recently.  He’s  former  as- 


week  before  Western  dealers,  sociate  editor  of  Esquire. 
Similar  meetings  are  being  held  ■ 

elsewhere  in  the  country.  Em-  1, 

phasis  U  on  the  local  market.  WellS  tO  bpeaK 
Media  include  local  newspapers,  Milwaukee  —  Ken  Wells  of 
Nancy  Sasser’s  “Buy  Lines,”  ANA-AAAA  will  be  princlp*! 
magazines,  farm  publications  speaker  at  International  Coun- 
and  radio.  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld-  cil  of  Industrial  Editors’  annual 


ing  Is  the  agency. 


meet,  here.  May  5-7, 
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ITU  Defends  Bogus, 
Jurisdiction  Claims 


WASHINGTON— Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  President  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
leaned  heavi.v  upon  historical 
background  of  union  “laws”  and 
"conditions  of  employment”  to 
defend  his  organization  against 
charges  of  Taft-Hartley  Act  vio¬ 
lation  when  he  took  the  stand 
here  this  week. 

Led  along  the  route  by  his 
counsel,  G.  P.  Van  Arkel,  Ran¬ 
dolph  delved  into  ancient  rec¬ 
ords  and  practices  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  to  explain,  defend 
and,  at  times,  depict  such  re¬ 
quirements  as  “reproduction”  of 
type  as  a  performance  of  all- 
around  benefit. 

By  his  testimony,  the  resetting 
of  matted  local  ad  copy  heaps 
benefits  upon  printers,  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  more  particularly 
advertisers.  It  was  suggested 
that  abandonment  of  this  “law" 
might  even  put  some  news¬ 
papers  out  of  business. 

Randolph's  appearance  here 
nuirked  resumption  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
hearing  in  the  complaint 
brought  against  ITU  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Trial  Examiner  Ar¬ 
thur  Leff  ruled  testimony  on 
the  historic  background  of 
"conditions”  is  proper.  Ran¬ 
dolph  read  from  a  book  of  ITU 
Rules  of  1868  In  which  the 
union  declared  its  sole  right  to 
fix  prices  of  labor  and  require 
that  no  member  work  for  less. 

The  union  chief  introduced 
the  subject  of  ITU  “underwrit¬ 
ing"  local  agreements,  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  such  au¬ 
thority  never  has  existed.  He 
went  on  to  explain:  locals  are 
required  to  forward  their  pro¬ 
posals  to  headquarters  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether 
they  accord  with  the  “laws”; 
they  are  screened  a  second  time 
before  being  submitted  to  pub¬ 
lishers  in  final  form. 

Since  the  T-H  Act  became 
effective,  Randolph  related,  the 
union  has  made  792  separate 
wage  agreements  —  424  with 
newspapers  —  mostly  without 
written  contracts. 

"Reproduction,”  Randolph 
brought  out  by  reference  to  a 
sheaf  of  notes,  first  came  up  in 
union  discussions  in  1872,  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Albany  (Ind. ) 
Union.  There,  he  recited,  the 
publisher  was  borrowing  type 
from  a  newspaper  in  Louisvi.le, 
Ky.,  and  the  local  insisted  that 
tjpe  must  be  set  in  the  shop 
where  it  was  to  be  used.  It  was 
in  the  days  of  complete  handset 
composition,  piece-work  pra- 
vailed,  and  the  type  borrowing 
was  found  to  be  adversely  af¬ 
fecting  printers’  incomes.  At 
the  union  convention  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dispute,  the  “repro¬ 
duction”  law  was  enacted,  and 
St  later  annual  gatherings  it 
was  amended  and  broadened  to 
seep  pace  with  expansions  of 
the  printing  arts. 

It  has  never  been  extended  to 
wver  mats  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  is  not  enforced  where  two 
newspapers  under  common 


ownership  operate  on  the  same 
premises,  or  to  pay  for  composi¬ 
tion  which  is  not  actually  exe¬ 
cuted  (even  though  never 
used),  the  witness  explained. 

Randolph  said  no  pubJsher 
objected  to  him  about  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  25  years  of  contract  ne¬ 
gotiations,  except  one  Chicago 
employer  who,  in  1923,  asked 
permission  to  submit  a  new 
clause  but  later  withdrew  it. 

Reproduction,  the  ITU  chief 
defended,  has  helped  maintain 
stable  employment  in  the  indus¬ 
try  by  permitting  the  resetting 
to  be  postponed  from  busy 
hours  or  days  to  less  active 
ones.  Thus,  he  said,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  benefited. 

The  advertiser  was  a  bene¬ 
ficiary,  too;  he  could  pick  the 
newspaper  plant  nearest  his 
place  of  business,  or  the  one 
with  the  best  equipment,  type 
faces  or  makeup  and  have  iden¬ 
tical  copy  in  two  papers. 

And  there  also  was  the  threat 
to  the  very  existence  of  some 
newspaper  pub.ishers  if  repro¬ 
duction  is  abolished:  advertisers 
might  decide  to  use  only  the  one 
newspaper  which  turns  out  the 
best  display  advertisement  out 
of  the  material  submitted  to  it, 
Randolph  asserted. 

Adverting  to  conditions  in 
Chicago,  Randolph  remarked 
that  some  compositors  who  are 
striking  against  the  newspapers 
feel  that  printers  in  commercial 
shops  who  are  setting  type  for 
the  struck  publications  “are  en¬ 
gaging  in  strikebreaking.” 

In  defense  of  the  ITU  insis¬ 
tence  that  none  but  union  mem¬ 
bers  or  apprentices  perform 
work  in  the  composing  rooms, 
regardless  of  whether  new  proc¬ 
esses  are  being  used,  the  wit¬ 
ness  emphasized  the  importance 
of  preserving  this  requirement 
by  pointing  out  that,  in  the  past 
six  months,  complete  newspaper 
operation  without  using  nrinters 
has  been  achieved.  He  also 
cited  contracts  where  agreement 
was  made  to  cover  the  persons 
handling  the  new  processes — 
some  of  which  worked  success¬ 
fully.  some  ending  in  strike. 

Rando’ph  offered  this  conces¬ 
sion  on  behalf  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion:  we  do  not  oppose  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  teletvoesetters  but 
want  to  supnlv  trained  journey¬ 
men  to  run  both  the  tape  punch¬ 
er  and  the  casting  machine  at 
the  union  scale. 

Under  ouestloning.  he  ex- 
pres.sed  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  economical  to  use  teletype- 
setter  under  those  conditions. 

Judge  Thurman  Arnold,  rep¬ 
resenting  publishers,  suggested 
“you  wouldn’t  want  to  apoly 
your  bogus  work  policy  to  that 
operation  would  you?”  and  Ran¬ 
dolph  angrily  retorted:  “You 
don’t  know  anything  about  a 
bogus  work  policy!” 

Cross  -  examination  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  w'll  take  several  days, 
ANPA  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson 
sa’d.  and  Randolph  has  also  been 
called  for  reopening  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Industry  of  America,  Inc., 
case. 


Bribe  Attempt 
Exposed  in  S.  F. 

San  Francisco — A  private  in¬ 
vestigator  was  trapped  in  the 
act  of  attempting  to  bribe  Robert 
Patterson,  its  Freddie  Francisco 
columnist,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reported  April  23. 

The  man  was  described  as  of¬ 
fering  $500  a  month  to  Patter¬ 
son  on  condition  he  would  “lay 
off”  a  notorious  gambler. 

Two  Examiner  reporters,  an 
Examiner  cameraman  and  a  pri¬ 
vate  detective  participated  in 
the  trap,  and  a  complete  dicta¬ 
phone  recording  of  the  bribe  at¬ 
tempt  was  made,  the  Examiner 
said.  A  set  of  photos  showing 
the  springing  of  the  trap  was 
published. 

Thirty  Rehired; 
Admit  Foreman 
Is  Shop  Boss 

A  point  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
composing  room  was  apparently 
settled  at  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  this  week  when  30 
printers  returned  to  work. 

The  printers,  full  crew  of  the 
late  shift,  had  been  dismissed 
by  the  composing  room  foreman 
in  a  dispute  over  his  authority 
to  require  the  chapel  chairman 
to  get  back  to  work,  instead  of 
checking  schedules  to  see  if 
there  was  a  “bogus  backlog.” 

“Bogus”  is  the  resetting  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  comes  to  a  news¬ 
paper  already  plated.  Prior  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  union  required 
this  resetting  to  be  done  within 
at  least  four  days  after  publi¬ 
cation.  A  new  contract  that 
New  York  Local  No.  6,  ITU.  had 
achieved  with  13  New  York 
publishers  would  have  extended 
the  period  to  seven  days.  The 
contract  was  not  submitted  for 
ratification  by  New  York  print¬ 
ers  when  Woodruff  Randolph, 
national  president,  telegraphed 
the  New  York  local  that  con¬ 
tract  terms  were  not  acceptable. 

In  discussions  fol'owing  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  old  contract 
(March  31)  publishers  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  any  “bogus”  practice 
but  the  point  had  been  compro¬ 
mised. 

Herald  Tribune’s  story  of  the 
dispute  said  the  printers  had 
been  fired  by  Joseph  Lawler, 
foreman,  when  Robert  Gleitz, 
chapel  chairman,  insisted  on 
checking  for  “bogus”  despite  the 
foreman’s  order  to  get  back  to 
work.  The  other  printers  were 
dismissed  when  they  also  re¬ 
fused  to  get  back  to  work. 

Laurence  H.  Victory,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Local  No.  6,  met  with 
management  and  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  work  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  local  fully  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  foreman’s  au¬ 
thority  in  writing  and  by  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  local’s  president. 
■ 

Fire  Destroys  Plant 

Gervais,  Ore. — Fire  destroyed 
the  plant  of  the  Gervais  Star 
recently.  The  paper  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1890  and  was  being 
published  by  Hjalmer  G.  Neil- 
sen  who  purchased  the  business 
from  I.  V.  McAdoo  last  year. 


Chicago  Typos' 
Strike  Enters 
Sixth  Month 

Chicago  —  Contract  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Chicago  Newspa- 
ner  Publishers  Association  and 
Local  16.  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union,  continued  here 
this  week  as  the  strike  of  1.500 
printers  against  five  Chicago 
dailies  entered  the  sixth  month. 

Little  progress  was  reported 
as  Dublishers  met  with  Local  16 
and  the  ITU  subordinate.  Chica¬ 
go  Mailers  Union  No.  2.  the  lat¬ 
ter  group  having  remained  at 
work  during  the  nrinters  strike. 
Contract  negotiations  were  re¬ 
sumed  with  both  groups,  follow¬ 
ing  issuance  of  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  ^'^arch  27,  which  en¬ 
joined  ITU  from  interfering 
with  locals  bargaining  with  em¬ 
ployers. 

Publishers  and  the  two  unions 
were  reported  to  be  far  apart  in 
their  respective  contract  pro¬ 
posals  as  submitted  two  weeks 
ago.  Aside  from  wages,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  locals  are  not  In 
agreement  on  many  major  is¬ 
sues,  notably  inclusion  of  ITU 
general  laws  and  other  “musts” 
which  publishers  contend  are 
still  the  subject  of  a  complaint 
charging  unfair  labor  practices 
against  mi.  now  being  heard 
before  Arthur  Leff,  trial  ex¬ 
aminer  for  NLRB. 

Circulations  Hold  Up 

As  the  strike  entered  the  sixth 
month.  Chicago  newspapers  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  circulation  gains, 
despite  boycott  efforts  of  Local 
16.  Continuing  to  publish  by  the 
photo  engraving  process.  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies  again  showed  circu¬ 
lation  increases  in  March  as 
compared  with  February.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  comparison: 

Miir.  Feb. 

Pnilv  News  . .SOfi  IM  406  115 

Hprald-Ameriran  . .  .550.003  547.000 

• 'Q’in-Timps  . n^O  000  O.OO  000 

•  Trihnne  . 080.000  975.000 

•  In  of. 

Advertising  volume  continues 
to  hold  UP.  despite  the  fact  that 
many  commercial  typesetting 
Prm<!  have  shut  down  becau.se  of 
slowdown  tactics  on  the  part  of 
printers.  Manv  of  the  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  now  setting 
their  own  ads  bv  the  varitype 
method,  furnishing  newspapers 
with  ads  in  plate  form. 

Some  progress  was  reported 
on  the  commercial  side,  where 
the  Franklin  Association  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  Local  16  in  be¬ 
half  of  commercial  printing 
firms.  Meanwhile,  upwards  of  50 
commercial  shops  have  closed 
their  composing  rooms  pending 
outcome  of  negotiations. 

The  Tyvopraphical  Journal 
for  April  disclosed  that  strike 
benefits  in  Chicago  are  running 
to  approximately  $371,000  a 
month. 

■ 

MacDougall  Quits 

Evanston,  Ill.  —  Curtis  Mac¬ 
Dougall.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  professor  of  journalism,  has 
withdrawn  as  a  candidate  for 
U.  S.  Senator  on  the  Progres¬ 
sive  party  ticket.  He  announced 
he  would  continue  to  support 
Henry  A.  Wallace  for  president. 
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House  Revives 
Government  Ad 
Payment  Plan 

Washington  —  The  subject  of 
federal  government  payment  for 
newspaper  space  devoted  to 
public  programs  has  been  re¬ 
vived  in  the  House  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Rep.  H.  Carl  Ander¬ 
son  of  Minnesota  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  copy  run 
in  wartime  appeals  and  that 
which  supports  peacetime  pro¬ 
jects. 

“After  all,”  he  said,  “space  is 
all  these  newspapers  can  sell.” 
He  was  particularly  concerned, 
he  said,  that  smaller  newspapers 
be  compensated.  But  on  the 
broader  question,  he  declared: 

“Our  newspapers  gave  much 
of  their  space  to  meet  wartime 
demands  and  asked  nothing  in 
return  for  so  doing.  Surely,  in 
fairness  to  them,  the  United 
States  can  pay  for  advertising 
matter  our  governmental  bu¬ 
reaus  send  out  during  times  of 
peace.” 

Anderson  quoted  from  a  let¬ 
ter  he  received  from  L.  F.  Reid, 
a  Renville,  Minn.,  publisher 
mentioning  his  receipt  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  a  federal 
agency,  typical  of  ads  from  pri¬ 
vate  business  except  that  it 
asked  for  publication  without 
charge. 

This  suggestion  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Record: 

“As  the  matter  stands,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  needs  publicity  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  in  the  newspapers. 
A  program  of  paid  publicity 
planned  by  the  advertising  men 
of  America  would  bring  far 
better  results  and  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  concerned  than 
the  present  tin-cup  method, 
which  neither  gets  any  of  the 
needed  publicity  in  the  right 
mediums  for  the  government  or 
any  revenue  for  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

■ 

Waynesboro  Daily 
Has  Young  Ad  Chief 

Waynesboro,  Fa.  —  Through  a 
number  of  changes  effective  May 
1  on  the  Waynesboro  Record 
Herald,  E.  Thomas  Whittinghill 
at  the  age  of  25  becomes  one  of 
the  youngest  advertising  direc¬ 
tors  of  any  daily  newspaper  in 
the  country.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  during  the  war. 

W.  Harry  Gordon  retires  as 
national  advertising  manager  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health.  Miss  Lela 
May  Reckord,  daughter  of  Col. 
Leland  T.  Reckord,  commanding 
officer  of  Camp  Ritchie,  Mary¬ 
land,  is  a  new  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  Her  first  experi¬ 
ence  was  with  Waynesboro  Rec¬ 
ord  Herald.  She  worked  also 
with  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Wilt¬ 
shire  Reporter. 

George  Brechbill  has  come 
to  the  Record  Herald  from 
Leiter  Brothers  stores  where  he 
was  an  assistant  manager.  Ken¬ 
neth  Harnish  of  Waynesboro  is 
the  newly  appointed  branch 
manager  of  the  Greencastle  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Record  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Olan  Martin,  who  has 
gone  with  the  weekly  Green¬ 
castle  Echo  Pilot  of  which  G. 
Fred  Zeigler  is  publisher. 


Corrections  for  E  &  P  Year  Book 


The  following  corrections  and 
changes  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  editors 
and  are  being  passed  along  to 
the  users  of  this  edition  in  the 
interest  of  accuracy  and  service. 

PACK  24 — Burbank  (Calif.)  Review 
—Circulation  Manaftei)— Changre  Hate 
Winters  to  Nate  Winters. 

PAGE  26— Add  followinR  names  to 
personnel  of  Los  Angeles  Herald  & 
Express:  David  W.  ifearst.  Executive 
Publisher;  D.  G.  Keeler,  Gcner.il  Man¬ 
ager;  C.  H.  Penn.  Assistant  Business 
Manager;  C.  T.  Griffiths,  Chief  Ac¬ 
countant:  Agnes  Underwood  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Krauch,  City  Editors;  George  K. 
I«incaster,  Classified  Advertising  Man- 
•ager;  R'ws  G.  .Marshall,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director;  Ernest  Gee,  Foreman 
Composing  Room. 

P.\GE  28 — .San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  —  Production  Manager  — 
("hange  Leo  W.  Shay  to  Leo  W.  Shea. 

P.XGE  34 — Washington  (D.  C.)  N'ews 
— Advertising  Director — Change  Tom 
Grim  to  Tom  Griffin. 

PAGE  46 — Peoria  Newspapers,  Inc. 
— .Manager  Gener.al  Advertising! — Add 
name  of  Roy  .\.  Pratt. 

P.\GE  48 — Columbus  (Ind.)  Republi- 
c.an  Circulation  figures  9.300  should  be 
bolilf  ice.  indicating  .ABCT  membership. 
Businesi  Manager  Change  Roy  S. 
Brown  to  Ray  S.  Brown. 

P.XGE  .12 — Warsaw  (Ind.)  Times- 
I’nion  -  -  Tr.a<ling  .Area  Population  — 
Change  from  29.561  to  47,289  (ABC). 

P  XGE  52 — Washington  (Ind.)  Her- 
al'l — Change  General  rate  from  .045  to 


P.XGE  70 — .St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  anil  Pioneer  Press — Circulation 
Director  Change  from  IL  X\’.  Bailey 


to  H.  W.  Hailey. 

P.XGE  72 — Natchez  (Miss.)  Demo¬ 
crat  --General  Manager-^Remove  name 
of  C.  C.  Goetz  and  insert  John  Q. 
L.'mbert  as  Business  Manager. 

P.XGE  81— Buffialo  (N.  X’.)  News- 
Man-  ger  General  Advertising  -  List 
William  J.  Callanan.  instead  of  E.  D. 
.Xnder-on.  who  is  .Advertising  Manager. 

PAGE  82-  Glens  F.alls  (N.  AM  Post- 
.Sfar  -- Eliminate  Edwin  S.  XX'orster  as 
Elditorial  Director.  Sports  Editor  — 

Chang"  Sheldon  Nutty  to  Sheldon  Nulty. 

P  AGE  86 — Change  title  of  Don  U. 
Bridge  from  .Advertising  Director  of 
RiK-hestei  Times-I.^nion  to  Xilvertising 

I'ircctor  of  The  Gannett  Newspapers, 
whi'h  includes  all  public, ilions  under 
the  Gannett  management. 

P.XGE  112  Providence  (R.  1.) — 

Journal  and  B’dletin — Correct  circnl.a- 
tion  dat.i  as  follows:  f4cin.  4co,  15cS. 
25cw  m  nr  e.  40cw-d&S). 

P.'GE  122 — Petersburg  (A’a.)  Prog¬ 
ress-Index-— Manager  General  .Advertis¬ 
ing — Stdi-titutc  Robert  J.  Maior. 

P.XGE  128 — Milwaukee  fXA’is.)  .Tour- 
nal — Business  Manager — Change  name 
frotn  Donald  B.  Allx-rt  to  Donald  B. 
.Abert. 

P.XfIE  139 — Newspaper  .Advertising 
R.-I.resentatives  (Col.  2)— 70  should 
read  McKinnev  S-  Son.  T.  P. 

PAGE  149— (Col.  D-l. 

('ampl>el1-Ewa1d  Co.  (a-e-f-h) 

General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
230  No.  Michigan  .Xve..  Chicago  1.  III. 

Detroit  — 

Pres.  .A  Chmn.  of  Bd.— Henry  T. 
F.wald,  Exec.  \  ice-Pres.,  Gen.  Mgr. 
and  .Act  Exec. — Henry  G  Little.  Secy.- 
Treas.  I-awrence  R.  Nelson.  .Xss’t. 
Treas.  S;  Compt. — C.  J.  Rudesill.  Vicc- 
Prests.  and  .Act.  Execs. — J.  H.  N'cebe 
.and  R.  F.  Field.  X'ice-Pres.,  Dir.  of 
Media  and  -Act  Exec. — J.  J.  Hartigan. 
A’icc-Prts.  &•  (^hmn.  of  Account  Ad¬ 
visory  Com. — AX’.  H.  Case.  X’ice-Pres., 
Copy  Dir.  and  -Act.  Exec. — I..  T.  Roliin- 
son.  X’ice-Pres.  &  Art.  Dir. — Halsey 
Davidson  A’ice-Prests.  and  .-Act.  Execs. 

AX’.  E.  Schweikart  and  XV.  P.  Stewart. 
X'ice  Pres.— G.  Brewster  Loud,  Jr.  .Act. 
Execs.— Colin  Campbell,  John  Schuman 
and  E.  H.  Brown 

Chicago — 

X  icc  Pres,  and  Mgr. — Earll  AX’.  Clem¬ 
ents. 

Los  .-Angeles — 

X'ice-Pres.  and  Mgr.  —  Richard  C. 
Francis 

P.XGE  179 — .Associations  and  Clubs 
(Col.  11 — National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  XX’riters,  1111  17th  St.,  N.W., 
XX'ashington  6,  D.  C.  Leslie  E.  Moore, 
Gazette,  XV’orcester,  Mass.,  chairman; 
Ralph  (Toghlan.  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  vice-chairman;  John  H.  Cline.  Star, 


Washington,  D.  C.,  secretary;  Robert 
H.  Estabrook,  Post,  XVashington,  D.  C., 
treasurer;  Barry  Bingham,  Courier- 
Journal.  Louisville,  Ky-,  Robert  E. 
Hicks.  Star-Telegram,  Fort  XX’orth,  Tex., 
and  George  E.  Dean,  Bee,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  members  of  executive  board. 

PAGES  226-227— Principal  Foreign 
Language  Dailies  of  the  United  States 
— Insert  Credit  Line — The  Inter-Racial 
Press  of  America. 

PAGE  229 — Add  Alma  May  Cook,  art 
critic,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  & 
Express 

.Add  Herschel  Ilkwett.  auto  editor, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  &  Express. 

PAGE  230 — Add  Herschel  Blewett, 
aviation  editor,  1-os  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald  &  Express. 

PAGE  231— Add  J.  B.  T.  Campbell 
and  Darsie  L.  Darsie,  book  editors,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  &  Express. 

PAGE  232— Add  J.  K.  Baillie.  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald 
&  Eixpress. 

PAGE  233— Add  J.  P.  Maloney,  car¬ 
toonist,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald 
X-  Ex;  I  ess. 

Cartoonists  (Col.  2) — New  H.aven 
(Conn.)  Register — Change  Walt  Mum- 
son  to  XX'alt  Munson. 

P.AGiC  234— Add  Alma  May  Cook, 
church  editor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald  &  Express. 

P.XliE  235 — Adil  George  Davis,  Har¬ 
rison  Carroll  and  Jimmy  Starr,  column¬ 
ists,  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  & 
Expres-, 

P.XGE  237— Add  C.  XV.  Heinan, 
credit  manager,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald  &  Express. 

Comptrollers  (Col.  1)  —  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times — Insert  name  of  G.  S. 
Pasquier. 

P.XGE  238 — Credit  .Xlanagers  (Col. 
1)  —  Shreveport  (L;i.)  Times — Insert 
name  of  G.  S.  Pasquier. 

PAGE  239 — Add  Darsie  L.  Darsie, 
editorial  writer,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald  X  Express. 

PAGE  241— Add  .Alma  M.ay  Cook, 
education  editor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald  X  Express. 

P.XGE  243 — .Add  Betty  Locher  (Marie 
.XIode),  fashion  editor,  lais  .Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald  X  Express. 

P.X(;E  244— .Add  .1.  K.  Baillie.  fin.an- 
cial  editor,  I-os  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald 
X  Express. 

PAGE  245 — .Add  Mrs.  Ilaxcl  Blair 
Dodd,  food  editor,  I-os  .Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald  X  Express. 

P.XGE  247 — .Add  Gene  Bradford, 
librarian,  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald 
X  Express. 

P.XGE  248  .Add  Jimmy  Starr,  mo¬ 
tion  picture  editor,  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.) 
lleralil  X  Expres-. 

P.XGE  249  .Xd-l  Owen  Callin.  music 
editor.  I.os  .Angeles  (Calif)  Herald  X 
Express. 

P.XGE  251 — .Add  Frank  Bentley,  man¬ 
ager  photogr.iphic  department,  I-os  An¬ 
geles  (Calif)  Herald  X  Express. 

PAGE  252— Adil  Edward  Krauch, 
ricture  editor,  Ix)s  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herabl  X  Express. 

P.XGE  254— Add  A.  H.  ('larke.  real 
estate  editor,  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald  X  Express. 

P.XGE  255 — -Add  Harrison  Carroll, 
theatrical  editor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herabl  X  Express. 

P.XGE  256-  Add  Arthur  C.  .Atwell, 
travel  eilitor,  Los  .Angeles  (Calif)  Her¬ 
ald  X  Elxpress. 

P.AGFl  263 — .Add  Bourges,  Inc.,  106 
Fifth  .Xve.,  New  V’ork  11,  N.  A’.  Albert 
R.  Bourges.  Pres.:  H.  Franklin  May- 
field.  General  Manager;  J.  Bourges 
Mayfield.  Sales  .XIanager.  ConBuIt.ants 
on  co|iy  color  and  reproduction  prob¬ 
lems.  Mannf.acturers  of  transparent  re¬ 
movable  colors  and  translucent  remov¬ 
able  black  and  white  sheets. 

.Also  adil  the  alxive  to  pages  276,  286, 
288  and  289. 

P.XGE  2(>6— .Add  XX’illiam  B.  Edmond¬ 
son  Company,  Newport,  Pa.  Sales  of¬ 
fice  1264  Commercial  Trust  Bldg..  Phila¬ 
delphia  7.  Pa.  AX’illiam  B.  Eklmondson, 
Pres.;  Rolland  L.  Adams,  Treas.;  John 
.S.  .Adams.  Sales  Manager.  Equi|>mcnl 
.and  supplies  for  newspapers,  printers 
and  lithographers. 

.Also  re|-cat  the  almve  page  283. 

P.XGE  275 — XX'ood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corp.  (Col.  4) — Change  Oscar 
C.  Roeson  to  t>scar  C.  Roesen. 

P.AGH  282 — Stereotype  Department 
(Col.  2) — XX’ood  Newspaper  M.achinery 
Corp.  Change  (Jscar  C.  Roeson  to 
Oscar  C.  Roesen. 

PAGE  285— Pressroom  (Col.  2)— 


XX'ood  Newspaiier  Machinery  Corp.-. 
Change  Oscar  S.  Roeson  to  Oscar  (X 
Roesen. 

P.AGE  296 — New  York  (Col.  2)— 
Butlalo  Everybody’s  Daily.  No.  of 
colors  4.  Minimum  1,000  lines.  Ad- 
vcrtining  Rato  for  Color — i(l)  25% 
(2)  35%.  (3  or  more)  40%. 

P.XGE  305 — XVSLS— (Col.  D— Elio- 
inate  all  reference  to  Roanoke  (Va) 
Timcs-XXorld  Corporation,  in  connectioo 
with  this  radio  st.ition. 

P.XGE  340 — La  Nacion — Change  dt- 
culation  from  MD  40,000  to  (DexMon) 
60,000.  (Sun.)  75,000.  (.Xlon.)  82,500. 
.Advertising  Mgr.— Change  Antinio  Fer¬ 
reira  to  Antonio  Ferriera.  Col.  Widi 
Inches — Change  from  2  to  IJi.  Column 
Length  Inches — Change  from  20%  to  21. 
Page  Width  Inches — Change  from  15)5 
to  14%.  Base  Rate — Change  from  12.00 
cm.  to  15.00  cm. 

P.XGE  361  —  Denmark  —  Copenhagen 
Ekstrabladet — Political  Affiliation  or  In¬ 
clination — Change  to  Liberal. 

P.XGE  301  —  Denmark  —  Copenhagen 
Poliqikeu' — Political  .Affiliation  or  In¬ 
clination — Change  to  Liberal. 

P.XGE  366 — Norway — Oslo  Morgen- 
posted — Eliminate  figure  22  after  (iskx 

P.XGE  370 — Sweden — Malmo  Skanska 
Dagbl.ulcl — Change  circulation  for  49,- 
800  to  50,067.  (.Audited.  Col.  Width 
Inches — Change  from  2>^  to  2.  Aver. 
.\'o.  Pages-  -Change  from  4-16  to  14-16. 
Base  Rale — Change  from  0.27  mm.  to 
0.32  mm. 

P.AGIC  370 — Sweden — Stockholm  Da- 
gens  Nvhetcr — Change  from  206,701) 
(D)  to  '219,219  (D)  .Audited.  Change 
from  271,300  (S)  to  276,982  (S)  Audit- 
ed.  Col.  XX’idth  Itiches — Change  from 
’’s  to  2.  Page  XX'idth  Inches — Change 
from  16%  to  16'a.  Aver.  No.  Pages— 
Insert  24-36.  Base  Rate — Change  from 
0.34  mm.  (D)  to  0.75  mm.  (D).  Change 
from  0.39  mm.  (S)  to  0.90  mm.  (S). 

PAGE  370 — Sweden — Stockholm 
presseii  —  Estab. — Change  from  1864  to 
1944.  Issued— Change  from  MD  to  ED. 
Publisher's  Statement — Change  78.500 
(D)  to  104,741  (D),  Change  from 

99.800  (S)  to  124,230  (S).  (.Xudited), 
I 'irectorl s) — Eliminate  name  of  C.  A. 
.Vycoi),  .Advertising  Mgr. — Change  name 
from  T.  Hallberg  to  A.  Harry  Bjur- 
strom.  Col.  XVidth  Inches — Change 
from  24k  to  2.  Col.  Length  Inches— 
Change  from  20%  to  15%.  Page 
Width  Inches — Change  from  16-%  to  9H 
.Aved.  -No.  Pages — Change  from  3240 
to  20-30.  Base  Rate — (Thange  from  0.40 
mm  (D)  to  0.50  mm.  (D).  Change 
from  0.46  mm.  (S)  to  0.65  mm  (S). 


Editor  Bids  Lawyers 
Adhere  to  Principles 


The  bench  and  bar  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  neglecting  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  inform  the  people,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  States¬ 
man. 

The  oft-heard  accusation  that 
editors  “try  cases  in  the  news¬ 
papers"  was  hurled  back  at  the 
lawmen  by  Reichler,  speaking 
to  members  of  the  Law  Club  of 
Notre  Dame  University  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  April  28. 

Reichler  said  that  the  comic 
strip  caricatures  of  judges  and 
lawyers,  to  which  they  object, 
are  often  justified  by  “easy  ex¬ 
amples.” 

Bar  associations,  he  said,  "are 
more  likely  to  discipline  the 
politically  impotent  and  not  the 
politically  important.” 

He  called  for  a  union  of 
bench,  bar  and  press  to  fight  for 
dependable  law  enforcement 
through  “probity  and  integrity 
and  character.” 


28%  Revenue  Gain 


Advertising  in  all  media  to¬ 
talled  $3,879,800,000  in  1947,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  publishM 
this  week  by  Printers  Ink 
Newspapers  were  the  leading 
medium  with  $1,222,000,000  or 
31.5%  of  the  total,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  28.3%  over  its 
revenue.  Radio  revenue  m- 
creased  7%,  magazines,  15.4%. 
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Shiel  Dunsker,  left,  Cincinnati  Post,  past  president.  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers'  Association,  was  snapped  at  the  Ohio  circulators' 
convention  in  Cincinnati,  giving  "the  young  fellows"  a  few  pointers. 
Others,  left  to  right,  are:  J.  E.  Flomerfelt,  Xenia  Gazette;  C.  Floyd 
Wolfe,  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette,  Ohio  president;  Waiter  Rauck,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  a  visitor;  John  Galloway,  Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus. 


Readers  May 
Pay  Larger 
Part  of  Costs 

Cincinnati,  O. — Any  of  four 
factors  may  soon  cause  average 
American  people  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  their  daily  newspaper, 
j.  B.  (“Jabe”)  Casady,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association  de¬ 
clared  here  recently. 

^dressing  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  at  the  Neth- 
erland  Plaza,  Casady  said  the 
four  factors  were  Russia’s  “cold” 
war,  actual  shooting,  continued 
inflation  or  military  draft, 
"jabe,”  for  15  years  circulation 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  added  that  as  before 
World  War  II  fear  of  global  con¬ 
flict  is  now  more  prevalent  on 
the  West  Coast  than  other  parts 
of  the  nation. 

"Your  daily  newspaper,”  he 
observed,  “still  is  the  biggest 
value  of  any  commodity.  De¬ 
spite  the  rising  cost  of  news¬ 
print,  other  material  and  labor 
the  price  of  the  newspaper  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  mount¬ 
ing  charge  for  other  necessities.” 

Claims  Advertising  Overplayed 
Casady  said  that  because  over¬ 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
advertising  revenue  the  circula¬ 
tion  angle  has  been  neglected, 
“but  now  the  readers  as  well  as 
the  advertisers  must  pay  the 
freight.” 

He  reported  that  circulation 
managers  everywhere  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  worry  over  the  ex¬ 
pected  reduction  of  young  news 
merchant  personnel  which  would 
result  from  the  draft  and  uni¬ 
versal  military  training. 

An  innovation  was  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  welfare 
comprising  Smith  Witter,  Can¬ 
ton  Repository,  chairman;  James 
J.  Morrisey,  Dayton  Journal- 
Herald  and  Lewis  F.  Mottice, 
Columbus  Citizen.  The  commit¬ 
tee  seeks  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  60  Ohio  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  in  bettering 
conditions  for  “little  merchants,” 
as  carrier  boys  are  now  called. 

The  committee  is  trying  to 
learn,  among  other  things,  how 
many  of  these  boys  are  in  Ohio. 
Thus  far  27,000  are  counted  and 
the  figure  may  reach  50,000  to 
75,000,  Witter  said.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  papers  have 
worked  on  a  joint  survey,  he 
explained.  When  the  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  assembled  it  will 
be  sumitted  to  all  members. 

Carriers  Get  Good  Training 
“Thus  far  we  have  found  that 
carding  papers  is  marvelous 
business  training.  In  my  home¬ 
town  of  Canton  and  in  other 
places  we  are  working  closely 
with  the  schools  to  see  whether 
Uie  boys’  extra-curricular  duties 
interfere  with  their  studies  or 
cause  truancy.  In  Canton,  we 
investigated  40  little  merchants 
and  were  told  by  school  authori¬ 
ties  they  were  outstanding  stu¬ 
dents.  “The  superintendent  told 
us  he  wished  all  his  boys  were 
like  them.” 

“What  more  can  a  customer 
buy  for  a  nickel,”  Steven  A. 
Douglas,  sales  director  for  Kro¬ 


ger  Grocery  and  Baking,  told 
the  delegates  at  one  session. 

“Our  company,”  Douglas  said, 
“has  considered  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  a  great  value  for  the 
66  years  of  its  existence.  We 
have  spent  more  money  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  than  any 
other  medium.  During  the  past 
five  years  alone  our  newspaper 
advertising  expenditure  totaled 
$8,514,724. 

Throwing  a  "Value"  to  Winds 

“In  the  newspaper  business  in 
competition  with  radio  today 
and  television  tomorrow,  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  care 
must  be  taken  to  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  utmost  satisfaction  at  the 
‘point  of  sale’  with  your  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  street  corner, 
the  classified  ad  counter,  and 
the  telephone  girl  who  takes 
the  ads,  just  as  much  as  the 
polished  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  who  is  working  with  the 
big  advertisers.  And  when  that 
customer  steps  out  of  the  home 
— ‘That  Point  of  Use,’  he  should¬ 
n’t  find  that  that  great  value — 
in  the  dirt — under  the  bushes — 
on  the  roof.” 

At  the  business  session,  Har¬ 
vey  T.  Davis,  Columbus  Citizen 
discussed  shipped  service  by  bus 
lines;  John  Beiser,  Marietta 
Times,  the  best  ways  to  get  and 
hold  good  carrier  substitutes; 
Ray  Kest,  Toledo  Blade,  the 
comparative  salesmindedness  of 
branch  managers,  distributors 
and  mail  supervisors;  Walter 
Davis,  Springfield  News-Sun, 
magazines  and  whether  they 
stimulate  sales;  Shiel  Dunsker, 
Cincinnati  Post,  circulation, 
mailing  room  and  press  figures 
on  number  of  papers  printed; 
John  Maynard,  Cleveland  News, 
the  problem  of  finding  and 
handling  carrier  boys  in  general. 
■ 

Woman  Ad  Chief 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Del  Barrio,  fashion  director  of 
The  May  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Neiman- 
Marcus  Company,  Dallas,  Tex., 
specialty  store.  She  succeeds 
Miss  Virginia  Sisk,  who  resigned 
effective  May  1.  Previousiy  Mrs. 
Del  Barrio  was  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Dehydration  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles. 


WHAT  READERS  SAY 

Correction  on  Pre-Dates 
TO  the  Editor:  We  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  were  great¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  article  by 
■Thomas  R.  Waring  of  Charleston 
(S.  C. )  News  and  Courier  on 
pre-date  comic  strip  releases 
(E&P,  April  17,  page  60),  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  sentence  “Large 
numbers  of  copies  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  papers  are  sold  every  week 
in  this  territory  almost  solely 
on  the  basis  of  color  comics.” 

The  fact  is  that  no  Sunday 
Inquirer  pre  date  edition  has 
been  printed  since  1944;  nor 
does  the  Sunday  Bulletin,  which 
was  first  printed  Feb.  9,  1947, 
publish  a  pre-date  edition. 

It  is  true  that,  prior  to  1944, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sold 
several  thousand  Sunday  pre¬ 
date  copies  in  the  area.  Since 
that  time  we  have  been  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  for  the  reg¬ 
ular  Sunday  editions  in  our  nor¬ 
mal  trading  area. 

Henry  H.  Fanz, 
General  Promotion  Dept.. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

■ 

A  Correction 

To  the  Editors:  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  error  in 
the  story  on  page  54  of  your 
April  10th  issue. 

The  Star  Weekly  is  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star.  It  is  true  that  The  Star 
Weekly  is  published  in  the  Daily 
Star  plant,  but  The  Star  Weekly 
carries  a  Saturday  date  line.  It 
is  absolutely  national  in  its  cir¬ 
culation  coverage  and  is  on  sale 
the  Wednesday  preceding  the 
date  of  the  issue  throughout  the 
Dominion,  and  this  is  definitely 
neither  the  Saturday  issue  or 
the  Sunday  issue  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  but  is  wholly  a 
separate  publication. 

F.  F.  Parsons, 
Ward-Griflfith  Co.,  Inc. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

■ 

'Exclusive'  by  Baillie 

United  Press  President  Hugh 
Baillie  had  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Premier  Alcide  De 
Gasperi  in  Rome  this  week. 


Journal  Goes 
To  5c  Daily 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  WLs. — Milwaukee- 
Journal  announced  April  26  it 
will  increase  the  price  of  the- 
daily  paper  from  3  cents  to  5 
cents  a  copy  on  newsstands  and 
by  carrier  effective  May  3.  The 
price  of  the  Sunday  Journal  will 
remain  at  10  cents.  The  weekly 
home  delivery  rate  will  be  30 
cents  for  the  daily. 

The  mail  rate  of  the  daily  is- 
increased  from  $7.50  to  $12.50,. 
with  no  change  in  the  Sunday 
mail  rate. 

The  increase  in  the  daily 
paper  to  5  cents  will  be  the 
first  by  the  Journal  in  20 
years,  according  to  Elmer 
Schroeder,  circulation  manager. 
It  was  made  necessary  by  in¬ 
creases  in  all  phases  of  operat¬ 
ing  expenses.  Newsprint  has- 
jumped  from  $50  a  ton  to  $96 
a  ton  since  1943,  Schroeder  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  payroll  in  1948  will  be  al¬ 
most  double  the  $2,500,000  pay¬ 
roll  of  1940. 

The  daily  Journal  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  dealers  and  carriers  at 
3¥i  cents  per  copy,  giving  them 
an  increase  of  Vs  cent  of  a  total 
of  IV^  cents  on  each  sale.  The- 
wholesale  rate  for  the  Sunday 
paper  will  remain  at  8  cents. 

■ 

Bowles  Control  Denied 
In  Springfield  Suit 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  Shermam 
H.  Bowles  and  other  respondents 
in  an  equity  suit  filed  in  Super¬ 
ior  Court  by  the  Republican  Co. 
and  Republican  Publishing  Co., 
have  filed  an  answer  in  which 
they  deny  the  Republican  Co. 
owns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Publishing  Co. 

The  defendants  deny  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  both  plaintiff  corpora¬ 
tions  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Bowles.  They  admit  that  at 
one  time  he  was  one  or  more  of 
the  officers  enumerated  in  the- 
suit,  but  they  deny  he  had  beeiL 
given  or  assumed  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  business  and  finances 
of  both  corporations. 

The  suit  is  for  an  accounting 
on  discharging  of  a  mortgage 
and  placing  of  new  mortgages 
on  the  Springfield  Republican 
building. 

■ 

Phila.  Stereos  Win 
Raise  in  Arbitration 

Philadelphia  —  Stereotypers 
employed  on  the  Inquirer,  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Daily  News  have  been 
granted  a  $10.50  weekly  wage 
increase,  retroactive  to  Dec.  1, 
1947,  making  the  new  day  scale- 
$76.50  and  $78.50,  night  work. 

The  increases  come  after  pro¬ 
longed  bargaining  and  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  union  asked  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $16.50  dayside  and 
$19.50  nightside. 

On  the  question  of  night  work 
differentiai,  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  found  that 
the  intention  of  the  parties  in 
agreeing  to  an  interim  wage 
opening  in  their  two-year  con¬ 
tract  did  not  contemplate  a 
change  in  the  night  work  dif¬ 
ferential. 
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PhiUy  Writers 
Sign  Lease  on 
New  Quarters 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Moving 
rapidly  in  anticipation  of  a 
large  influx  of  visiting  newspa¬ 
permen  during  the  forthcoming 
political  conventions  in  June 
and  July,  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club,  America’s  oldest  journalis¬ 
tic  organization,  has  taken  spa¬ 
cious  quarters  in  a  new  club¬ 
house. 

A  5-year  lease  has  been  signed 
in  occupancy  of  the  building  at 
212  South  15th  Street,  a  block 
from  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel, 
which  will  be  headquarters  for 
both  Republican  and  Democratic 
national  committees  and  their 
staffs. 

The  site  was  formerly  the 
home  of  the  old  Markham  Club, 
an  organization  that  flourished 
in  the  heyday  of  Philly  club  life. 
It  is  a  while  marble  front  struc¬ 
ture  directly  adjoining  the  bank¬ 
ing  house  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  and 
within  10  minutes  easy  taxi-ride 
to  Convention  Hall,  where  the 
conventions  will  assemble. 

By  the  new  acquisition.  Pen 
and  Pencil  gets  larger  quarters 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
All  three  floors  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  lease.  A  spacious 
dining  room  is  being  set  up,  and 
there  will  be  a  large  bar,  cock¬ 
tail  lounges,  writing  rooms  and 
other  accommodations  for  visit¬ 
ing  press  men. 

Pen  and  Pencil  has  been  des¬ 
ignated  official  host  to  the 
scribes  who  will  cover  the  GOP, 
Democratic  and  Henry  Wallace’s 
third  party  assemblies.  Harold 
J.  Weigand,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is 
president  of  Pen  and  Pencil. 

The  club  was  burned  out  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  on  Christmas 
Day  while  occupying  quarters 
at  1523  Locust  Street,  It  has 
since  been  located  at  1615  Wal¬ 
nut  Street.  Many  precious  tro¬ 
phies  were  lost  in  the  fire. 
Moving  day  is  scheduled  for 
early  May  so  that  new  quarters 
may  be  in  good  working  order 
by  the  time  of  the  GOP  con¬ 
vention  date  in  June.  Brand 
new  furnishings  are  going  into 
the  new  clubhouse. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  recently  took  over 
new  quarters  covering  two  floors 
of  the  Broadwood  Hotel,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  plant  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  also  Is  setting  itself  in 
order  to  entertain  visiting  jour¬ 
nalists.  A  house-warming  this 
past  week-end  officially  opened 
the  new  layout. 

■ 

A.  A.  Kron  Heads 
Export  Ad  Group 

Arthur  A.  Kron.  executive 
vicepresident  of  Gotham  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Export  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  at  Its  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  this  week. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  principal 
speaker,  said  growing  Interest 
In  export  markets  and  develop¬ 
ing  of  facts  about  those  mar¬ 
kets  will  enable  the  U.S.  to  take 
“a  long  step  forward  In  this 
changing  world." 


Mummers'  Frolic 

Philadelphia — An  ordinance 
enacted  by  City  Council  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  to  use  Municipal  Sta¬ 
dium  on  June  22  ior  their  sec¬ 
ond  atmual  Mummers'  Frolic, 
featuring  the  musical  organi¬ 
zations  that  ore  peculiarly  a 
Philadelphia  institutioiL  the 
clubs  that  march  for  municipal 
prizes  in  aimual  New  Years' 
Day  competitions. 

This  year's  affair  will  take 
place  on  the  second  night  of 
the  Republican  national  con- 
ventiotL 


Times  Job  Survey 
Nears  Completion 

The  New  York  Times  has  a 
three-foot  shelf  of  job  analyses. 

This  library  is  now  nearly  90 
per  cent  complete  on  2,000  em¬ 
ployes,  in  200  categories,  and  in 
from  eight  to  12  payroll  groups. 

Yet  to  be  accomplished,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  J.  Pelz,  Times  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  is  the  job  evalu¬ 
ation  survey,  based  on  the  analy¬ 
ses  which,  howeveu,  are  so 
minutely  detailed  that  Pelz  feels 
the  evaluation  task  will  be  a 
comparatively  brief  one. 

Continuous  Survey 

One  of  the  uses  of  the  survey 
will  be  design  of  pay  schedules 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
1948  contracts. 

When  complete,  the  work, 
says  Pelz,  “will  be  an  important 
management  tool.  In  addition, 
it  is  welcomed  by  the  employes 
as  they  feel  that,  through  it, 
for  the  first  time  central  man¬ 
agement  knows  what  they  are 
doing.” 

“Henceforth,  too,"  says  Pelz, 
“department  heads  will  have  a 
better  idea  of  what  to  expect 
from  each  employe.” 

The  survey  will  be  a  continu¬ 
ous,  cumulative  proposition. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL. OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times— .90  per  line 
4  times— .80  per  tine 

3  lines  minimum 

Connt  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forma  close  Wednesday  noon. 
Thera  it  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  alt  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 

please  address  them  as  follows;  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 


Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

Appraisals,  Hales  and  Finances 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant,  9-1132 
Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  with 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former 
publisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  GAB- 
BERT.  3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES'. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnrs,  Calif. 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  West  Fifth.  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W,  Hnckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill.  8.  C. 
★  it  Personal  service  backed  with  30 
years  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  for  $145,000  in 
permanent,  exclusive,  growing  agricul¬ 
tural  area;  profitable  with  fine  future. 
ALSO 

Three-machine  daily  in  beautiful  resi¬ 
dential  city,  $75,000  on  terms. 

J.  R.  Gabbert,  3937  Orange  St. 

Riverside,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Fast  growing  area,  15,000  population. 
Paid  circulation,  gross  over  $100,000. 
Net  $26,000.  Cash  necessary  $30,000. 
Raymond  Campbell  Company,  3725  Ex- 

position  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. _ 

MOUNTAIN  state  daily  newspaper 
with  well  equipped  shop  doing  ap¬ 
proximately  $75,000  volume  per  year. 
This  shop  is  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail  and  earning  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  return  on  the  investment.  Ad- 
dress  Box  9748.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PROFITABLE,  exclusive  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  busy  small  city  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  surrounded  by  rolling  farm 
ares.  Good  equipment  housed  in  own 
building.  Personal  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing.  $50,000  first  payment  with  or 
without  building.  Include  financial 
references  with  reply.  Confidential. 

Box  9739.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SEMT- 
weekly.  Nets  $17,000  year.  $35,000 
down.  J.  L.  Stoll,  2326  Cloverdale 
Ave..  Los  Angeles  16,  California. 
SOUTHERN  daily  for  sale.  8.000  cir¬ 
culation.  $60,000.  Box  9742,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

TEXAS  DAILY 

In  prosperous  growing  town,  annual 
gross  near  $500,000,  presently  making 
$10,000  monthly.  Half  interest  or  all 
can  be  purchased  with  immediate  pos¬ 
session.  $200,000  to  $300,000  invest¬ 
ment  required,  which  will  double  in 
less  than  ten  years.  Call  Harvey  Ma- 
lott.  Monument  2-2886,  50  West  93rd 

Street.  New  York  City, _ 

THRIVING  New  Jersey  Weekly,  12 
years  old,  gross  $25M  last  year,  circu¬ 
lation  3,000.  Box  9693,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

TRADE  PUBLICATION.  In  fast 
ing  classification;  Gross  busiasis  a 
rate  of  $44,000;  net  at  rate  of  in. 
000;  price  $22,000.  ^ 

J.  R.  Gabbert  3937  Orange  St. 

_ Riverside,  California. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  SPRlNGTlSTd 
Newspaper  Properties  for  sale.  Hit 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENCINEErT 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected.  Ion) 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T 

_ Tel.;  MAin  2-2231 _ ’ 

MACHINISTS  —  Di.suiaiitling,  motiu 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plu^ 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  natiii. 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Ros->  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T 

CENTRE-AMMON  COTHit 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Ise. 

See  our  ad  on  page  51 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

ADVERTISING  BILLING  MACHLVI 
(Burroughs  Moon  Hopkins).  Adds, 
subtracts,  multiplies,  including  Int- 
tions  and  decimals  and  carries  sccnni. 
lated  totals.  Good  condition.  Prenit 
cost  $2,000;  will  sell  for  $350.00. 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation.  At¬ 
tention  W.  J.  Goelts.  201N.  W,  ta( 
St.  Evansville.  Indiana. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

USED  FLATBED  CHASES 
Eleven  available,  used  on  Duplex  Flit- 
bed.  Inside  measurements,  120  bf 
99  %  ems.  Quoin  and  screw  lock  i;. 
Fafr  Condition.  You  make  offer.  AIh 
double  truck  chase.  Centre  Tiaei 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 


AVAILABLE  October  1,  1948,  Oou  1 
deck,  32-page  2  plate  wide,  334 
cut-off,  plate  7/16  thick,  30  h.p.  A.C. 
motor  with  controller,  Hoe  Castlil 
Box,  Plate  Finisher,  Form-O-Mil 
sporeher,  20  chases.  General  MstiUft, 
Meriden  Record,  Meriden.  Connectinl 

FOUR  IBM  proportional  spacing  tnr 
writers  equipped  with  Edison  jnstiilm 
— slightly  used — discount.  Box  97M, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

OCTUPLE  HOE  PRESS 

3  decks  back  of  folder,  one  unit  shni 
Press  has  2  color  cylinders.  ComplsU 
with  DC  drive,  21^4*  sheet  cut. 


scon  5-UNIT  PRESS 

Complete  with  roller  besringi,  mIM 
steel  cylinders  and  Jones  Automitie 
tensions.  Two  color  cylinders.  Shut 
cut  2154".  Uses  same  plates  as  sbow 
Hoes.  Press  has  two  90  lip  DC  mototi 
which  can  be  run  separate  or  togetkit. 


2  WOOD  JRS.  FOR  2 1'// 
SHEET  CUT 


Above  equipment  in  good  $h«p» 
available  about  July  I,  1948.  Contsd 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland  7,  Oregon 
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goiAinCAL  EQUIPMENT  FOlTSALE 

IfPAOE  iSCO'rr  MUUKL  X-ll  Rutmrj 
* -,1  push  button  control,  OE  drive. 
Wt  carved  casting  box,  shaver,  tail 
t^ner  and  trimming  saddle,  blank- 
lU  snd  rollers  good  condition.  Duplex 
iKsdsrd  matrix  roller,  2^4  ton  Hoe 
mI  Ired  stereotype  pot  with  pump 
ifsilable  about  Si-pteiiiber  1,  1048 

Qtn  be  seeu  in  operation.  Price  $10,- 
OOO  M  is.  'TI'b  Florence  Times, 
yiorenre.  Alabama. 

UNOTYPES — Several  Model  5s,  8s 
lid  14s  available  for  early  delivery 
,1  will  find  you  any  model  Linotype 
ir  Intertype.  Publishers  Eiinipment 
Os..  P.  0.  Box  588.  S.  W.  Atlauta  1.  Oa 

HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  84 
gus.  *'**'  ^oss  highspeed  twin  fold- 
in.  fs'nfi'  22%'-  column,  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP.  3  phase.  220  v  electrioal 
•glipment.  will  print  64  page  one  np 
If  S2  page  two  up.  three  color  fonn- 
tiini.  also  desirable  for  printing  com- 
1(1.  attractively  priced,  available  im- 
ardistely.  For  additional  particnlara 
vrits  to ! 

Northern  Machine  Works 
llarshsll  k  Jefferson  Streets 

Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

OSE  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVER,  no 
noior.  Seven  reels  and  stationary  belt 
trniions.  fair  mechanical  condition. 
Bm  9746.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEW  ELEVATED  Form  Trucks — 
BhipBrnt  3  to  4  weeks.  Top  sise 
itit  X  3044,  6-inch  vertical  move- 
Btst.  Very  heavy  construction. 
Bisrle-wheel  hacd-rubher  rasters. 
AMERICAN  PRIXTIXO  MACHINERY 
OD..  Inc.,  63  Park  Row,  New  York 
City  7,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE —  New  equipment,  Directo- 
ut,  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro- 
tsry.  Shavers.  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tiblea,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com- 

Kny,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
isois. 


FOR  SALE 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

16  pg.  press,  I  to  I,  stereo,  AC. 


SCOTT  COLOR  PRESS 

tingle  width,  4-decl(,  22%" 


40  PAGE  HOE 
right  angle,  2'deck,  22%** 


GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder,  22%**,  stereo,  A.C, 


GOSS  STRAIOHTLINE 
tingle-width,  4-declc,  23  9/16** 
compensators  for  color 


6  UNIT  HOE 

with  3  pancoast  color  couples 
22%"  cut  off 

Hoe  3-erm  reels,  tensions,  full  speed 
ossters,  web-breek  detectors,  two 
double  folders,  two  75  hp  A.C. 
thotort  and  controls,  two  conveyors. 

Available  Immediately 


BEN  SHULMAN 

5M  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Saits  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Ctble  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMEWT  FOK  SALE 

NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments, 
Canadian,  any  siic  rolls,  large  quan- 
titles.  Box  9703,  Editor  k  Pobliaher. 


SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT 

25.000  tons  available,  con¬ 
tract  or  single  Iota.  Bisbop 
Company,  90  Broad  Street. 
New  York  City.  BOwling 
Green  9-8686. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  aise  rolls,  dnmestie,  Cansdisn  or 
European.  For  immediste  and  futnre 
deliveries  at  new  low  priret.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  W'sll  Street.  New  York  City. 
Telephone;  HAnover  2-0165. 

newsprTnt  fo^saTe 

North  American  32-lb  Standard  site 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9781,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

POWER  PAPER  BALER— Makes  a 
bale  of  paper  300  to  500  lbs.:  3  ph  S 
hp  motor.  Overhanled,  gnaranteed.  A 
bargain  at  $750  00  fob  Chicago 
Northwest  Type  Ponndry.  507  So.  4th 
St,,  M’nnespolis  1.5.  Minnesota 
DUPLEX  8  page  Flat  Red  Web  Per¬ 
fecting  Press.  Available  30  days. 
For  details  write  Roy  549  or  Charles 
H.  Brown.  Retlaw  Hotel.  Fond  dn  Lae, 
Wisconsin 


USEFUL  VALUES 

Wesel  heavy  dnty  Monorail  Trimmer 
— full  page  size — with  1  H.P.  220- 
volt  60-cycle  3-phsse  A.C.  Motor. 
Like  new. 

Wood  Junior  Antoplate  Caster  and 
Finishing  Machine  for  15*  plates  and 
A.C.  motor  equipment. 

Model  25  Linotype  Rebuilt,  Ready 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 


4  MIEHLE  J2  presses,  all  with  erosa 
feeders,  one  with  extension  feeder. 
Can  be  seen  any  time.  Immediate  de- 
liverv.  Reasonable  price.  William 
R.  Edmondson  Co..  1264  Commercial 
Trnat  Bldg.,  Phnadelphia.  Pa. 

MODEL  CSMi  Intertype 
Model  14  Linotype 
Monotype  Material  Maker 
Monotype  Giant  Caster,  4  molds,  69 
fonts  mats,  42  to  72  point. 

Payne  ft  Craig  Corporation 
82  Beekman  Street 
_ New  York  7,  N.  Y, _ 

NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
_ New  York  18.  New  York _ 


2.  3  or  4  UNIT  Goss  presses,  also  one 
single  16-page  unit  press.  Box  9740, 
Editor  ft  Pnbllsher. _ 


HOE  CURVED  CASTING  BOX.  dnal 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
finishing  and  cooling  machine;  2244* 
ent  off,  7/16"  plate,  45  or  60  bevel. 
All  perfect.  Immediate  delivery.  Mat- 
tia  Press.  Newark  4,  N.  J,  Tel; 
HUmbnIdt  5-1362. _ 


FOR  SALE  —  3  Model  8  Linotypea. 
Sensibly  priced.  Printcraft  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  277  Broadway,  New  York 
7.  New  York. 

MATRICES  FOR  SALE 
1  font  Erbsr  medium  condensed.  28 
triangle  23,  near  new.  492  mate 
in  all  . $30  00 

1  font  Erbar  med.  con.,  34  triangle 

15,  near  new.  474  mats  in 
ail  . $30.00 

2  short  fonts  each  Chelt  Bold.  18 
and  24  pt.,  rnt  to  rnn  in  anx.  28 
channel  of  Mod.  14  lino.  esrh.$8.00 

1  short  font  18  triangle  79  Old  Style 

No.  1  . $5  00 

7  fonts  Linotype  No.  2  with  Gothic 
No.  3.  7  triangle  30,  each  ..,$16.00 
$100  for  the  lot. 

4  font  DeVinne,  10  triangle  12  with 


Antique  No.  3,  each  . $20 

or  the  lot  for  . $66 


LOAVELL  SUN 

15  Kearney  Sq.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

12  and  24  CY’LINDER  HOE  Pancosst 
color  press.  21J-4*  cut-off.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED  rotary  press  with  stereotyp¬ 
ing  equipment.  16.  20,  24  or  more 
pages  color  decks.  Will  pay  cash,  give 
complete  details  and  earliest  possible 
delivery  date.  Box  9798.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity 
Box  9780.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Need  up  to  10  tons  of  33-lh.  news¬ 
print  In  sheet  size  32  x  47.  Will  buy 
larger  to  cut  down  if  necessary.  Pos¬ 
sibility  of  more  orders  in  futnre. 
Write  ^f  E.  Brown.  83  Columbia  St., 
Bnstlle,  Washington. 

TWO  GOSS  15-inch  impression  rylin- 
ders  for  Goss  press  four  plates  wide. 
3.000  pound  stereotype  pot.  Latin 

American  Press  Syndicate.  2  West 
16th  St..  New  York,  New  York. 

WANTED — 3.  4  nr  5  Units 
with  AC  drive 

Box  9741,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ONE  HIGH  SPEED  GOSS  single 
width  folder.  Standard  Freeholder, 

Cornwall.  Ontario. 

WANTED — Modern  16  or  20  page 
Standard  Tubular  Duplex  and  stereo 
eqnipment.  Mnst  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Delivery  late  summer  or  fail. 
Daily  American  Republic,  Poplar 
Blnff,  Missonri. 

WANTED:  16-page  rotary  press  (AC 
drive)  complete  with  stereo  eqnipment. 
Tribune,  ronrord.  North  Carolina. 
WANTED  8  or  16  page  DUPLEX  or 
GOSS  PRESS.  Flat  bed  preferred. 
Give  details  snd  price.  A.  L.  Carson. 
427  Guardian  Building,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  with  23  9/16* 
cut  off  for  plates  7/16  of  an  Inch.  A.C. 
motor.  Must  be  equipped  with  water 
rooted  Jacket.  Box  9743,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1344  Inch  printing  diameter. 
21.Mi  inch  ent-off  or  derk  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  deterip- 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertype*. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

CAN  TOD  HELP  D8  fill  order*  for 
Models  L,  5,  $.  1$  and  23  Linotype* 
and  one  magaiine  Intertype* t  Rnsh 
fnll  description,  beat  cash  pries.  Pnb- 
liahert  Eqnipment  Co...  P.  O.  Box  S$8. 
S  W..  Atlanta  1.  Georgia. 

WANTED 

Rotary  press  with  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment  if  posalhle.  1$,  20  or  24  pages. 
Will  pay  cash  or  trade  Duplex.  Give 
fnll  detail*  and  priee  F.O.B.  your  elty 
and  earliest  possible  delivery  date. 
Writ*  Box  9691.  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 

WANTED;  Hoe  Cnrred  Rooter  2144*. 
Curved  Shsver  2144*.  Sta-Ho*  Seorcb- 
ar.  Give  are,  mak*  and  pric*. 

PHONE:  Vn  2-4912 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

WANTED 

Roiary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magezine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1132 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED  Newspaper  Advertising  man 
to  associate  himself  with  ns  in  ?s- 
tahiishing  a  weekiv  shopping  news¬ 
paper  in  eastern  New  Jersey.  Either 
as  a  partner  or  on  a  generons  salary. 
Full  details,  please.  In  yonr  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  9745.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  1,  1948 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FINANCING  NEEDED.  Country 
weekly.  Plant  fully  paid.  Self  run¬ 
ning.  Could  use  understudy.  Can  be 
loan  at  6%.  Salary  $35.  a  week  to 
start  and  %,  to  son  or  relative  of 
invest.ir.  Democrat.  Full  details  includ¬ 
ing  reference  or  positively  no  reply. 
T>i.gniis.  Box  9767.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  SYNDICATED 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

of  proven  ability  with  $1500-$2000 
capital.  Half  interest  as  partner  of 
Art-Copy  man.  New  copyrighted  Mat 
Services  for  merchants  and  profes¬ 
sional  men.  ConBdential  resume.  Box 
9706,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES  _ 

ACCREDITED  Washington  Whit* 
House-Capital  newsman,  good  snnrres, 
wants  string  work  from  trade  organs, 
others.  Business  news  specialist.  Box 
9747.  Editor  ft  Pnbllsher. _ _ 

ATTENTION  Trade  Journal  Editors; 
Selling  Correspondent  available,  as¬ 
signments  Chicago  and  suburbs.  Busi¬ 
ness  paper  editors  desiring  article, 
news  or/and  convention  coverage  this 
area  kindly  contact:  Edward  Berg¬ 
strom.  5012  Drexel  Blvd.,  Chicago  15, 
TlEnois. 

BRITISH  JOURNALIST,  aged  40, 
leader  writer  responsible  British  daily, 
wide  experience,  excellent  references, 
distinguished  economics  graduate, 
wishes  to  write  from  Britain  for 
United  States  newspaper  or  periodi¬ 
cal.  informative  art'rles  or  British 
and  European  conditions  and  prob- 
lems,  Bor  9758.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COVERAGE:  New  York  City  vieinlty, 
reporter-photog  team.  News,  featnrea; 
assignment  basis,  otherwise.  Aernrate, 
fast,  reliable.  Box  9590,  Editor  ft 
Pnbllsher 

PARTS  CORRESPONDENT.  Yonnf 
American  newswoman,  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  United  Nations,  offers  spot 
news,  interpretive  and  feature  cover¬ 
age  for  dailiea,  weeklies  or  magazine, 
from  early  June  tbrongh  UN  General 
.Assembly  period.  Box  9788,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 


WOMAN,  free  lance  writer,  wants 
feature  and  speeial  assignments  New 
York  City  yieinitv.  Meets  people  In¬ 
telligently.  tsctfully.  Box  9653,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  PHOTO-ENORAVTNO  WORK 
for  newspaper  or  open  yonr  own  pro$t- 
able  businese.  School  eatabilshad 
1931.  Veteran  training,  too.  Write 
for  booklet  A.  The  Anrora  Sehool  of 
Photo- Engraving,  Tasopo  Bldg,,  An- 
rors.  Mo. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU I 


Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  Is  to 
profit-packed:  1,  It*s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  yonr  problems.  2,  Created  by  folk* 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast -grow¬ 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  3,  PAP  ideal 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  detail* 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  make* 
you  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florid* 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  all  around 
newspaperman  to  take  charge  of 
Branch  Office  of  progressive  daily. 
Work  consists  of  office  supervision, 
handling  news,  advertiaing  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Staff  of  three.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  for  ma* 
in  weekly  field.  Write,  giving  age. 
experience  snd  fnll  details  to  Paines- 
ville  Telegraph,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


A  SOUTHWESTERN  state  university 
wants  a  man  as  publisher  of  student 
publications  and  as  public  relations 
writer.  He  must  have  had  advertising 
and  business  office  experience  giving 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field 
of  newspaper  publishing,  plus  news 
desk  experience  on  a  paper  which 
understands  conservative  typographi¬ 
cal  beauty.  Tough  but  satisfying  job 
to  man  who  c,xn  produce  good  news¬ 
paper  and  good  news  stories  and  who 
can  earn  respect  and  cooperation  of 
independent  student  staffs.  Box  9775, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


EDITORS,  reporters,  etc.  Write  us 
for  jobs.  Lloyds  Newspaper  &  Radio 
Exchange.  563  Broadway,  Albany, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ARE  YOU  READY  to  step  into  a 
classified  manager’s  job  on  eastern  af¬ 
ternoon  9.000  daily,  now  running  sslid 
page.  This  is  a  “natnral”  classified 
territory  offering  unusual  opportunity 
to  man  or  woman  now  working  as  as¬ 
sistant.  Starting  salary  $75.  Box  9731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Eastern 
city.  $6,500  plus  bonus,  opportunity 
to  become  Business  Manager.  Box 
9760.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  in  copy  and  layout,  to  handle 
accounts  of  man  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  managership  and  to  create  new 
business.  Good  starting  salary  pins 
commissions.  10,000  afternoon  daily 
near  Philadelphia.  Box  9733,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Experienced. 
Good  copy  and  layout  ability  essential 
as  well  as  selling  ability.  One  with 
knowledge  of  retailers,  problems  pre¬ 
ferred.  General  accounts.  One  paper 
town,  of  35.000  in  Northern  Ohio 
40  minntes  from  metropolitan  city.  Six 
day  evening.  16,000  circniation.  Plant 
well  equipped.  Permanent,  good  sal¬ 
ary,  real  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Please  give  complete  information  in 
1st  letter.  Box  9688,  EdRor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— Firmly  en¬ 
trenched.  well  accepted  weekly  with 
30.000  circulation  in  one  of  best  mar¬ 
kets  in  U.  s.  A.,  wants  salesman  who 
can  produce.  Must  be  able  to  lay  out 
ads.  .Start  at  $60.00.  Will  boost  to 
$100.  the  minute  production  warrants. 
Peoria  News.  132  So.  Madison, 
Peoria.  Illinois. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  local  display 
staff.  Permanent  position,  prefer  Mid- 
westerner.  .Send  full  details.  State  when 
available.  Write  R.  L.  Rose,  News 
Tribune.  .Ti-fferson  City,  Missouri. 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  newspaper  in  fine  Southern  city  of 
16.000.  Write  full  particulars,  give  ref- 
erenci-s.  Box  9774.  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 


MAJOR  afternoon  daily  in  eastern 
New  York  State  requires  an  experi¬ 
enced  retail  advertising  solicitor.  Give 
complete  history  in  first  letter,  and 
state  salary  expected  to  atari.  Box 
9736.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  newspaper  has  opening 
for  advertising  solicitor  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  bnsiness  and  selling  spe¬ 
cial  promotions.  Prefer  man  now 
working  on  newspaper  of  abont  10,000 
circulation.  Box  9580,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED:  Advertising  salesman,  in 
one  of  the  most  progressive  papers  in 
the  Southwest.  Air  conditioned  plant; 
fine  working  conditions;  above  average 
salary  and  commission.  You  cannot 
afford  to  pass  up  this  opportunity. 
TUCUMCARI  DAILY  NEWB,  TD- 
CCMCARI,  NEW  MEXICO. 


Working  telephone  supervis¬ 
or,  small  department  with  great  po¬ 
tentialities.  Located  near  New  York 
Oitv.  Write  stating  age,  experience 
and  any  information  yon  deem  import¬ 
ant  pins  salary  requirements  to  Box 

9589,  Editor  A  Pnolisher. _ 

YOUNG  Advertising  Salesman.  Most 
be  able  to  service  all  types  of  ac¬ 
counts.  Sala^  and  oommisslon.  Write 
fully  Harry  W.  Haines,  Oourier  Nows, 
Blytheville,  Arkansas. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

Advertising  Salesman  Wanted 

Long  established  afternoon  daily  in 
growing  city  needs  two  sober,  indus¬ 
trious  iay-out  salesmen.  No  Sunday. 
Salary  and  commission  average  $100 
and  more  for  top  man.  Present  busi¬ 
ness  under  weekly  contract,  much  more 
available.  Congenial  surroundings. 

Box  9755.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED:  Classified  manager;  man  or 
woman ;  above  average  salary  and 
commission ;  on  one  of  the  South- 
west's  best  newspapers;  unlimited  op¬ 
portunities;  air  conditioned  plant. 
TUCUMCARI  DAILY  NEWS,  TU- 
CITMCARI,  NEW  MEXICO. 

HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 

TOP  ARTIST,  layout  and  retouching. 
On  Eastern  daily,  where  all-around 
man  is  preferred.  Reply  Box  9607, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

A  TOP  NOTCH,  fast  growing  pro¬ 
gressive,  home  delivered  evening  news¬ 
paper  has  an  opening  for  a  young, 
ambitious,  experienced  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant’’  district  manager.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  car  allowance.  Excellent  future. 
.All  information  first  letter.  J.  F. 
Yauch.  Newsday,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  with  Car¬ 
rier-Boy  experience.  City  of  about 
400,000  Eastern  State.  Favorable  set¬ 
up  for  Circulator  with  original  ideas. 
Large  city  experience  not  necessary 
must  understand  promotion  along 
“little  merchant”  lines.  Write  Box 

9791.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
afternoon  paper,  10,000  city  within 
100  miles  of  Chicago.  Must  have  car. 
Attractive  salary  and  bonns  arrange¬ 
ment.  Write  fully.  Box  9696,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

METROPOLITAN  paper  needs  experi¬ 
enced  country  roadman  for  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley.  Position  will  require  resi¬ 
dence  in  Winchester  or  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  area.  Write  giving  experience 
and  references  to  Box  9792,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NEW  ENGLAND  evening  paper  on  up¬ 
grade  under  new  management  needs 
circulation  manager.  Prefer  ambitious 
younger  man  with  sound  training  on 
another  New  England  daily.  This  job 
is  challenge,  not  pushover.  Give  full 
details  and  present  salary.  Box  9750, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  five-day  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Independent  Republican. 
Southern  Wisconsin.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  be  able  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  departments.  Want 
man  who  is  doing  good  Job  for  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Must  fill  vacancy  soon. 
Prefer  someone  who  is  now  located  in 
Middle  West  bnt  will  consider  others. 
If  you  really  have  something  on  the 
ball,  write  or  wire  immediately  and 
give  references.  Box  9665,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  leg  work,  young,  single, 
man  or  girl,  some  desk  duties.  Start 
soon.  Fine  town  in  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion  on  Susquehanna  River.  Write  or 
T>ho:ie  Dan  Himmen,  The  Morning 
News.  Danville.  Pennsylvania. 


REPORTER  wanted  by  daily  newspa¬ 
per  to  cover  general  news  and  some 
sports.  $50.00  weekly.  J.  C.  Phillips. 
NEWS-HERALD,  Borger,  Texas. 

THE  JACKSON  SUN.  Jackson.  Ten¬ 
nessee,  now  has  opening  for  well  quali¬ 
fied  newsman  offering  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  and  excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Please  write  direct 
to  Publisher  giving  personal  back¬ 
ground.  experience,  and  acceptable 

starting  salary. _ 

TWO  REPORTERS  by  Ohio  morning 
daily.  Must  have  good  experience  and 
competency.  No  floaters  or  beginners. 
Housing  situation  tough  except  for 
single  men.  Excellent  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Full  details  experience, 
education,  references  in  first  letter. 
Manag’ng  Editor,  The  Sun,  Spring- 

field.  Ohio. _ 

WANTED:  Man  reporter  on  afternoon 
daily.  Good  hours,  congenial  surround¬ 
ings.  doing  experienced  work.  $45  to 
start,  more  later.  Box  9079,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

COMBINATION  pressman-stereotyper 
as  working  foreman  on  six-day  paper 
17,000  circulation.  Pony  Autoplate, 
flat  shaver,  routers,  three  unit  Hoe. 
No  drifters  please.  The  Eagle,  Dothan, 

Al.i'miiia. _ 

Experienced 
PRESSMAN 
for  work  on 
NEW  SCOTT 
PRESSES 
Steady  Position 
good  wages;  pension  plan 
Vacations 
7  day  publication 
Apply  Floyd  Cowden 
DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS 
Fourth  and  Ludlow  Streets 

_ Dayton.  Ohio _ 

PRINTER 

All  round,  competent,  experienced, 
daily  newspaper  printer  who  wants  to 
live  in  most  delightful  city  in  I’lorida, 
“The  City  of  100  Lakes,”  with  the 
finest  of  folks.  Fishing  and  boating 
paradise.  Living  conditions  excellent, 
housing  obtainable  now.  .Stereo  press. 
Newspaper  work  only,  no  job  or  press- 
work.  Permanent  position  at  good 
wages  to  right  man :  strong  company, 
old  newspaper.  Tell  all  about  yourself 
and  give  references  first  ietter.  Box 
9793.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Ad  man  in  composing 
room.  Night  work,  good  scale,  ideal 
working  conditions.  Times  -  News, 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

WANTED — Linotype  operator,  union 
shop,  $60.  87 VS  hr.  week,  day  work, 
permanent  in  good  town.  Housing  sit- 
nation  tight  bnt  ran  be  solved  Good 
fishing  in  nearby  lakes  Fine  liberal 
arts  college  near.  The  Daily  Jefferson¬ 
ian.  Cambridge.  Ohio 

HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER  to  handle 
features  and  photos,  black-and-white 
and  color,  wanted  by  large  southern 
agricultural  organization.  Must  be 
experienced  in  aii  phases  of  photogra¬ 
phy.  and  fiexibie  in  writing  news, 
features  and  scripts.  Considerabie 
travel  involved.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  equipment.  Details 
and  samples  in  first  letter  to  Box 
977fi.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTO  LAB  TECHNICIAN,  also 
capable  of  handling  studio  set-up  pic¬ 
tures,  and  process  all  types  of  photo 
work  including  black-and-white  and 
color  slides,  wanted  by  large  southern 
agricultural  organization.  Latest 
equipment  including  air-conditioned, 
temperature-eontrolled  laboratory.  De¬ 
tails  and  samples  in  first  letter  to 
Box  9777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN  required 
for  photo  syndicate.  Must  have 
knowledge  selling  stock  pictures,  etc., 
to  magazines,  advertisers,  book  pub¬ 
lishers.  Box  9721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Arti- 
rlos.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

PUBLISHER 
ASS’T  PUBLISHER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Here  is  a  man  capable  of  managing 
your  newspaper  in  a  manner  that  will 
produce  profits  and  goodwill.  He  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  operations 
of  all  departments,  news,  advertising, 
circulation,  mechanical,  including  labor 
negotiations.  Experienced  over  20 
years  on  newspaper  of  30  to  100  thou¬ 
sand  circulation.  He  has  the  person¬ 
ality  and  training  to  secure  employe 
cooperation  and  promote  good  public 
relations.  A  busy  publisher  could  un¬ 
load  detail  on  this  man  with  complete 
confidence  the  job  would  be  done 
quickly  and  efficiently,  without  fric¬ 
tion.  He  is  financially  responsible 
and  will  make  investment  if  desired. 
Available  July  first.  Present  salary 
$12,000  and  bonus.  All  correspond¬ 
ence  confidential.  Box  9752,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

AO  EDITOR,  36^  seeks  position  h 
East,  preferably  New  York  City.  1} 
years’  experience.  $100  a 
Available  May  15.  Box  9772,  Edit,; 

A  Publisher. _ 

DIKEOTOR  of  Student  PublicatitM 
at  large  college  desire*  new  locatiu 
effective  September  1.  Has  ootstul. 
ing  record.  Familiar  with  yearbook, 
magazine  and  daily  newspaper  pro 
duction.  Box  9604,  Editor  A  Pib 
Usher. 

■  STAFF  ASSISTANT 

TO  COMPTROLLER 
Finishing  30  months  of  reorgsaiiii| 
to  increase  efficiency,  reduce  cost  d 
office  systems,  accounting  (now  IBk; 
and  City  Circulation  (or  daily  nesrl; 
180,000.  No  longer  needed.  PreTum 
management  experience  and  in  it. 
counting,  budget,  manufacturing  corn 
of  other  businesses.  Married,  u 
$5-9,000  relative  to  future  offered.  f« 
resume,  references,  interview  wriU; 
W.  D.  Wilson.  3891  Porter  N.  W, 
Washington  16,  D.  C.  ORdwsy  8551. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING 

Experienced — Yea  I  Capable — Ye,l 
Energetic — Yesl  Initiative — Yesl 
.  .  .  but  dissatisfied  with  opportunitia 
offered  by  present  connection  win 
New  York  Daily  as  Classified  Mansjet, 
Recommended  by  some  of  the  top 
men  in  the  business.  Locate  anywhen 
with  future  (or  real  producer.  Bot 
9764,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GREATER  CLASSIFIED 
PROFITS! 

Young,  aggressive  CAM  desires  ehiip 
Married,  ambitious,  energetic.  Ei^ 
lent  record  on  small  competitive  dsilp 
Prefer  West  Coast.  $100  week  1X111 
mum,  bonus  on  increase.  Box  till 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXPATRIATE 
Is  all  forgiven!  Cun  I  come  host 
now!  The  other  side  of  the  few 
isn’t  green  at  all.  Now  employed* 
advertising  manager,  large  departmec 
store — 10  years  excellent  newspipe 
background — exceptional  war  recori- 
33  years  old,  married — -college  gridi- 
ate — excellent  health.  Good  prodaic 
— hard  worker.  Want  postion  ai  il 
vertising  director  or  local  manip: 
Make  offer — Box  9770,  Editor  A 
Usher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ARTISTS 


eXPERT  PICTORIAL  airbrush  le 
toucher  wants  free  lance  work.  E 
Greer,  Phone:  TE  8-8576,  New  Tori 
City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST,  23,  experienced  iportt 
editorial,  feature;  also  reporting,  is 
school,  some  college.  New  Yorker.  B« 
9618,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CIRCULATION 


A-l  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  w 
employed  wants  managership,  «ilT  * 
country.  Experienced  in  Little  Re 
chant.  District  Men,  office  detsil.  ax 
room,  etc.  Married,  York  Rite  Meeie 
References.  Reason*  for  moving.  Prt 
(er  mid-west.  Box  9708,  Editor  I 
Publisher.  _ 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY.  KiK 
ienced  circulation  man,  age  30.  w 
sires  position  with  future^  in  Boon 
East.  Progressive,  energetic  wort* 
car  and  references.  Box  9685,  Editc 

.fe  Pnhlisher. _ _ 

I  WANT  A  responsible  position  lb 
offers  a  challenge.  I  can  strsigolj- 
out  your  department  worries  snd  boi-'- 
new  business  economically.  18  yiw 
experience  morning  and  evening,  i*’ 
39.  Successful  record.  Best  rtlf 
enccs.  Box  9765,  Editor  A  Puhliiic 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  mfW 
politan  daily,  20  years’  expmei« 
morning  and  evening  papers.  Thoroi*- 
knowledge  of  little  merchant  P'**" 
A.B.C.  circulation.  Strong  in  pros* 
tion  and  department  management,  n 
perienced  labor  negotiator.  ExceM 
production  record.  University  gr*® 
ate.  Background  and  referencei  v- 
stand  thorough  investigation.  Ca- 

be  available  in  ninety  days.  KtJ;* 
confidential.  Box  9759,  Editor  ■  ‘■ 
Usher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  1, 


Stdations  wanted— editorial 

^liE  NEWSMAN:  A2,  metropolitan 
0per!en«e  eopyreader,  reporter,  edl- 
tori^  writer;  joarnaliim  graduate; 
Ttteran.  Box  0650,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher.  _ 


able.  OKTEX  willing  young  man, 
June  B.  J.  from  Missouri  University, 
wsnts  job  on  fairly  large  daily.  City 
hsll.  desk,  public  relations  experienee. 
Rut  9797.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALL-around  experience  on  small 
daily,  magazine  desired  by  college 
Tfteran,  single,  22.  Willing  to  start 
I  and  go  anywhere.  Available  June  1. 
Box  9756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ambitious.  Columbia  trained  man, 
JS,  would  like  public  relations  or  re¬ 
porter  job.  Presently  in  New  York 
ftty  but  willing  to  go  anywhere  for 
rood  opportunity.  Formerly  with  E. 
S  L  Bernays.  Box  9753,  Editor  &  Pub- 
j  Usher. 


ALL  AROUND 
EXPERIENCE 

offered  by  this  publisher  of  suburban 
weekly.  Veteran,  31.  single,  college 
rrsduste.  Seeks  writing  spot  on  good 
daily  in  growing  community.  Requests 
isterview,  review  of  clippings.  R.  V. 
Wkitbeck,  1  Corell  Road,  Scarsdale, 
II.  T. 


A-1  PROSPECT.  June  graduate  Uni- 
rersity  of  Iowa  journalism  school, 
reteran.  24.  seeks  job  on  medium- 
sited  daily,  reporting  or  copy  spot. 
Has  citv-desk  and  headwriting  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  furnish  published  samples. 
Broad  social  science  background.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  from  much  work,  few 
hrains.  Wants  suitable  job  more  than 
fantastic  starting  pay.  Box  9796.  Edi¬ 
tor  S  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  weekly,  re¬ 
porter-photographer.  27.  single,  A.B.. 
lotne  law.  ex-communications  officer 
leeks  position  with  weekly,  honse  or- 
fsn.  radio,  pnhlic  relations  in  vicinity 
Hew  York  City.  Experience  limited, 
hat  aggressive  with  ideas.  References. 
Car.  Camera.  Box  9637,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  BfDITOR.  college  daily 
iccking  start  on  small  citv  paper.  3 
years  varied  writing  on  eollege  daily; 
touch-type;  Know  proof-reading  rode; 
drive  car;  broad  educational  back¬ 
ground.  atsrfing  salary  secondary. 
Box  97B2.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I'VE  HAD  ENOUGH 

Left  top  news  post  for  blue-ribbon 
public  relations  job.  Want  to  rejoin 
p.m.  daily  in  city  of  40.000  or  np 
as  managing,  news  or  city  editor.  14 
years  varied  experienee.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9766,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

I  WANT  A  JOB  IN  THE  EAST.  Now 
employed  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Young,  single,  Missouri  graduate.  Pre¬ 
fer  copy  desk.  Box  9768,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

UKUAD  pen,  sharp  edge.  Weekly  edi¬ 
tor  in  early  30‘b  seeks  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity,  anywhere.  Box  9616,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CAREFUL  but  independent  reporter, 
two  years  Manhattan  courts,  police, 
general  assignments.  Can  handle  office 
position.  Journalism  degree.  Seeking 
salary  increase,  job  with  future.  Box 
9662,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  editor  or  telegraph  editor;  10 
years’  experience  with  newspapers  and 
AP;  College  grad.,  excellent  refer- 
ences.  Box  9689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COLUMBIA  journali.sm  graduate,  ex¬ 
cellent  background  music,  theater, 
films,  books,  seeks  job  as  critic,  fea¬ 
tures,  straight  reporting  Box  9769, 

Editor  &  Piihlisher. _ 

COMPETENT  eopyreader,  39,  sober, 
dependable:  good  references.  C.  M. 
Cole,  508  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

CONTINUOUSLY  employed  in  news 
department  of  midweatern  daily  near¬ 
ly  29  years,  would  consider  change. 
Age  55.  Emil  Dsiberg,  1192  Williard 
Street.  Galesburg,  Illinois. _ 

COPYREADER  —  heavy  metropolitan 
experience,  desk,  street.  Fast,  accu¬ 
rate  and  dependable.  Misaonri  grad¬ 
uate,  veteran,  42.  Now  in  New  York. 

Box  9651,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DESIRE  CHANGE  —  Reporter,  27, 
graduate  Medill  school  of  journalism. 
Northwestern  University.  Two  years 
general  reporting  with  York,  Pa., 
morning  newspaper,  now  with  south- 
we.stern  daily  city,  250,060.  Also  two 
years’  experience  army  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Can  handle  speedographic. 
Prefer  east  or  pacific  coast.  Walter 
M.  Woolfson,  Jr..  2010  South  Utica 

Ave..  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. _ 

E.AGER  Veteran,  24.  family,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  in  June.  Summer  work  on 
.5.000  daily.  Editorial  writer  small 
city  daily.  Prefer  reporting  on  25.000 
daily  or  public  relations.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Must  start  at  $55.  Box 
97.57.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EAGER  to  obtain  editorial  job  with 
small  or  medium  daily  Texas.  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  or  Weatward 
npon  mid-June  graduation.  Editor  of 
twice-weekly  college  paper.  Police, 
sports,  general,  copydesk  experience 
on  20.000  Midwest  daily.  24,  vet. 
Box  9633,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  Assistant,  26,  married; 
all  around  experienee  on  dailies,  trade 
press,  others.  Seeks  creative  post 
with  weekly,  monthly.  Box  0610,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCE  and  Youth  I  Edit 
weeklies;  report  on  dailies,  svrite  and 
edit  news  for  radio.  I’ve  done  them 
all.  25,  single,  college  man.  prefers 
job  in  East.  Box  9620,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

JOURNALISM  graduate  seeks  editor¬ 

ial  position  with  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Accurate  news  writer.  Can  write  fea¬ 
tures.  Experienee  limited.  Good  refer- 
eneea.  Box  9655,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LIVE  WIRE  OAL  wants  reporter'a 
job.  Two  years’  experience  an  New 
York  Daily.  Journalism  major.  Fashion 
background,  prefers  straight  news 
stuff.  Anywhere.  Anytime.  Excellent 
references.  Box  9562,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

MARRIED  veteran,  32.  B.A.  Journal¬ 

ism  in  M.irch.  Experienced  department 
store  copy  and  layout.  Wants  future 

fir.st.  s.ilary  secondary.  Will  work  on 

daily,  ad  agency,  trade  publications, 
etc.  Top  references.  Box  9794.  Editor 
&  Pnhlisher. 

MORE  STEAM 

AND  LESS  BOILER  PLATE— local 
color  and  lots  of  it  offered  by  experi¬ 
enced  newsman,  29.  single,  sober, 
rural  and  urban  experience  on  one 
weekly  and  two  dailies;  can  edit,  re¬ 
port,  make  up  ads;  Gregg  shorthand, 
50  WPM  touchtypist  with  working 
knowledge  of  linotype.  Seeks  reporter- 
editor  job  on  small  New  England 
weekly,  preferably  with  opposition. 
Good  references  and  work  samples 
gladly  furnished  on  request.  Box 

9749.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  prize-winning  small 
Southern  paper  likes  San  Francisco 
area,  seeks  writing  spot  on  peninsula 
or  bay  area  paper.  Gladly  furnish 
sample  ropies,  references.  Single,  32. 
$60  week.  Box  9779,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

NEWSPAPER  and  magazine  freelance 
writer  motoring  across  U.  S.  A.,  May- 
July,  wants  addition.al  human  interest 
and  factual  article  assignments.  Reply 

Box  9783.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEW.SPAPER  girl,  28.  plenty  of  ex¬ 
perience.  including  metropolitan,  wants 
feature  and  general  assignment  work 
on  daily  paper  in  south,  southwest, 
or  west.  References.  Box  9763,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECU'nVE 
37-YEAR-OLD  MANAGING  EDITOR 

— great  capacity  for  work,  seoks  new 

post.  15  years’  experieaee  cavers  all 
phases  editorial  productioa  inclading 
organisation,  direction  of  daily  and 
Snnday  staff  and  production  of  Sun¬ 

day  magaxine  section.  Jonmalism  de¬ 
gree.  Top  references.  Excellent  war  re¬ 
cord.  Married.  Two  children.  Box 
961.5.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  sound  all-round 
training  and  experience  seeks  chance 
to  do  real  Job  in  executive  editing  post 
p.  m.  paper.  City-managing  editor  15 
years  on  papers  to  45.000.  Age  36. 
MU  grad.  Box  0613,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPORTER-Rcwriter,  4  years  daily 
experience.  Wants  paper  or  magazine 
snot.  Box  9787.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER— YOUNG.  SINGLE,  col 
lege  gradnate.  experience  on  small 
daily;  desires  Job  with  fntnre.  Salary 
secondarv.  Have  car.  Go  anywhere 
Box  9667.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 
REPORTER-featnre  writer,  nnfortnn- 
stely  female  hnt  otherwise  able; 
year’s  experience  sizeable  midwestern 
daily,  also  New  York  publicity,  editing 
experience;  MS  journalism;  east,  mid¬ 
west  papers  preferred.  Box  9778.  Edi- 

♦  oc  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

REPORTER,  editing,  publicity.  8 
rears’  experience.  33.  East  preferred. 

Box  9761.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

REPORTER,  employed  on  daily,  who 
sneaks  the  language,  wants  to  go  to 
Greece  for  newspaper,  wire  service  or 
other  medium.  Box  9790,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WHY  NOT  GOOD 
EDITORIALS? 

PUBLISHERS  at  recent  convention 
again  lamented  sad  state  of  many  edi¬ 
torial  pages.  Lively  ones  in  New 
York  News  and  Collier’s  are  written 
by  reformed  lawyer.  I  also  want  to 
reform  and  get  into  honest  work.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  training  as  Judge,  mayor, 
state  official,  and  federal  attorney, 
with  experience  on  large  dailies. 
What’s  more.  I  can  write.  Box  9751, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  32,  available  Juno  for 
California  daily.  Eligible  Q.I.  train¬ 
ing.  Prewar  police  beat,  combat  re¬ 
porter,  college  copy  editor,  B.B.A.  in 
Journalism,  re-writes,  Los  Angelet 
Times  proofroom.  Box  9557,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

*  REPORTER  rewrite-desk;  V.  F.  W. 
Protestant,  Single,  healthy,  sober.  20 
years  .all  beats;  Capable.  Now  upstate 
daily,  want  job  nearer  New  York  City 
home.  Ready  short  notice.  Please 
give  salary,  terms.  Box  9754,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SPARKLING  COPY,  clips,  available. 
Courts,  city  council,  welfare,  educa¬ 
tion.  politics,  labor,  police.  Young 
woman.  4  years’  experience.  MS 
journalism,  BA  economics.  Personable. 

Box  9784.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER,  colorful  coverage, 
college  graduate,  24,  single,  veteran; 
go  anywhere,  can  send  articles.  Box 

9744.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER:  Young  man,  27, 
has  20,000  words  of  sports  fiction 
now  on  newsstands;  desires  job  with 
turf  magazine,  news  service  or  sports 
department  of  daily  newspaper.  Has 
good  all-around  sports  background, 
can  turn  out  topnotch  horserace  ma¬ 
terial.  Sober,  married,  one  baby 
daughter.  Personable  and  aggressive, 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  301,  Canyon, 

California. _ 

TEN  years  metropolitan  beats,  rewrite, 
copydesk,  alot,  makeup.  33,  married, 
top  references.  Prefer  West.  Box 

9674,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

WANT  news  beat  on  Western  daily 
23.  single.  SDX.  7  years  circulation 
work  Detroit  Free  Press.  Reported 
for  Michigan  weekly.  Journalism 
graduate,  available  July  1.  Box  9771, 

Editor  A  Puhlisher, _ 

WOMAN,  24,  B.S.  journalism  major. 
Newspaper,  public  relations  experience. 
One-year  study  1947  in  Enrope- 
Sweden, .  Switzerland,  France.  Fluent 
French.  Boston  international  daily 
used  my  European  articlea.  Attractive. 
Wants  news,  feature,  travel  or  wo¬ 
man’s  page  work.  Joanne  Hebb,  9  Frea 

St..  Hingham.  Mass. _ 

WOMANS  39,  20  years’  experience. 
Have  done  everything  in  editorial  field 

but  set  type,  even  processing  own  pix. 

Some  radio  work.  Overseas  2  years. 

Wrote  book  on  Germany,  taught  jour¬ 

nalism.  Specialist  in  Aviation,  Medi- 
c.ul.  Legal  Fields.  Want  job  writing, 
research,  public  relations,  or  editing. 
Like  small  towns.  Box  9773,  Editor 
A  Publisher, _ 

SITUATION  WANTED— INSTRUCTOK 

UNIVERSITY  or  College  Press  direc¬ 
torship  desired.  Candidate  has  years 
of  practical  printing  experience, 
knows  history  of  printing,  and  its 
literature;  has  taught  printing  in  ae- 
eondarv  school,  college  and  university. 
Holds  B.S.,  M  S.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees. 
Can  direct  printing  and  publishing 
program,  or  organize  and  set  policies. 
Address:  Robert  F.  Lane,  Roslyn  In¬ 
let.  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Practical  knowledge  and  experienee  in 
modem  newspaper  production.  Temper¬ 
ate.  married,  nnion.  Will  leave  United 
States  If  attractive.  Box  #707,  Edl- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  Web  Rotary  Pressman 
available.  combination  preai-stereo. 
Box  0568,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

ALL  AROUND,  wide  awake  Photog- 
rspher,  12  years  solid  experience  on 
dailies  and  syndicate.  Prefers  Sonth. 
Wants  berth  with  real,  straight  for¬ 
ward  news  man.  As  for  me,  my  job 
comes  first,  I  can  not  call  it  a  day.  if 
there  is  news  yet  to  be  covered.  Box 

979.5.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  not  G.I.,  18 
years’  experience  news-publicity.  Box 

9762.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  Photo  Editor,  Ad¬ 
viser.  Experienced  in  all  phases.  Cap¬ 
tions.  Young,  college  education:  AAF 
veteran.  Box  9789.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE  for  news,  msg- 
tiine,  pnhlic  relations  work,  rhetoric 
or  journalism  teaching;  554  years 
nows  experience,  454  on  Peoria  Star: 
ill  beats,  assignments,  features,  desk. 
B.S.  in  journalism  (honors),  1942, 
B.S.  in  editorial  this  .Time;  graduate 
research  assistant.  26.  For  clippings, 
references,  write  Miss  'Hope  Angel, 
410  W.  Nevada,  Urbans,  Illinois. 


AVAILABLE 

Baecesaful  managing  editor  of  import¬ 
ant  afternoon  daily  in  75.000  city 
wants  to  change  jobs  at  once,  due 
to  unusual  circumstances.  This  man 
is  41,  well-edncated  and  highly-experi¬ 
enced  craftsman  with  gilt-edge  refer- 
«ees,  including  present  publisher. 
Hot  an  "outlsndiahly”  high  priced 
fellow,  hut  one  who  is  more  interested 
In  locating  permanently  In  small  or 
oedmm  city  in  South  or  middle  west. 
"C  is  Baptist,  civic  minded,  non- 
urinker,  of  good  appearance  and  per¬ 
sonality.  He  will  come  to  yon  on  a 
Bionth  s  trial,  if  yonr  proposition  snitg 
nun.  For  details  write: 

"Editor’s  Agent.”  2631  Con- 

BecUent  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington, 


FORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  city 
editor,  wishes  Job  with  larger  sonth- 
weat  paper  as  sports  writer.  Married, 
24  years  old.  Handle  all  sports,  pre¬ 
fer  writer’s  post.  Will  also  double  on 
straight  news,  features  if  necessary. 
Start  at  $60.  Box  9676,  Editor  A 

Pnhlisher. _ 

GRADUATE  top  journalism  school 
now  working  for  M.A.  desires  job  with 
California  daily,  preferably  near  Los 
Angeles  Much  experience  in  features, 
reporting,  editing.  Can  supply  quali¬ 
fications,  top  references  and  examples 
of  work  on  request.  Box  9785,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

INTERESTING  personality,  back¬ 
ground.  Beginner’s  Job  on  newspaper 
desired.  Single,  young.  Box  #547,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


INDUSTRIAL  WRITER 
seeks  permanent  spot  on  editorial  page 
or  as  a  special  assignment  reporter 
with  publisher  whose  editorial  policy 
is  averse  to  socialistic  trends  and  fed¬ 
eral  restraints  on  free  enterprise.  Pre¬ 
fer  south  or  midwest.  References,  33, 
single.  Box  96#2.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 
IS  THERE  A  PLACE  on  a  large 
or  middle-sized  daily  (25,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  up)  for  a  young  reporter  with 
versatile  weekly  background!  Box 
,9786,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ANOTHER  publisher  has  been 

swindled  by  the  "county  direc¬ 
tory"  racket — modern  counter¬ 
part  of  the  old  "special  edition" 
artists.  Others  have  probably 
been  "taken”  by  this  and  similar 
outtits — but  they  won  t  talk. 
People — especially  publishers — 
are  bashful  about  revealing  they 
have  been  suckers  for  an  old  gag. 

When  last  heard  from  the 
racket  was  operating  in  the 
southwest.  Fortunately,  in  this 
instance,  it  was  the  publisher 
himself  who  made  the  mistake 
— and  in  his  own  words  "is  my 
face  red?"  If  it  had  been  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  shop— wowie!  It 
all  goes  to  prove  that  publishers 
can  make  mistakes,  too. 

But  we'll  protect  our  source. 
He  was  man  enough  to  admit  it 
to  us  so  that  we  can  warn 
others.  We'll  do  just  that  with¬ 
out  embarrassing  him. 

Here's  the  way  it  works;  A 
couple  of  bright  young  fellows 
blow  into  town  with  a  scheme 
for  publishing  a  "county  classi¬ 
fied  and  professional  directory” 
through  contract  with  the  local 
paper  claiming  they  have  been 
doing  it  successfully  for  years 
for  others.  They  flash  letters  of 
recommendation  from  other 
newspapers,  claim  they  have  a 
printing  and  binding  plant  in 
another  city,  etc. 

After  the  deal  is  made,  the  “di¬ 
rectory"  firm  deposits  a  few 
thousand  in  a  local  bank,  puts 
a  couple  of  crews  to  woHc  gath¬ 
ering  information  (to  display 
good  intentions),  and  then 
promptly  overdraws  heavily  on 
its  bank  account,  taking  every¬ 
thing  originally  deposited,  plus 
all  the  crews  have  collected  dur¬ 
ing  their  work,  plus  anything 
they  can  wheedle  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  "advance”  or  on  bad 
checks. 

When  the  publisher  “comes 
to,”  he  finds  out  the  guys  have 
skipped  town  owing  everybody 
including  the  crews. 

Here  is  the  lesson  our  pub¬ 
lisher  friend  has  learned,  and 
which  we  pass  on  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  newspaper  executives: 
“every  newspaper,  daily  or 
weekly,  should  have  an  inflexi¬ 
ble  rule  that  no  stranger  be 
given  permission  to  handle  any 
promotion  work— circulation  or 
advertising  —  without  suitable 
‘performance  bond.'  And  even 
others  than  strangers  might  be 
included.  For  even  on  promo¬ 
tional  work  the  newspaper's 
standing  in  the  community  is  be¬ 
ing  traded  upon." 

•  •  # 

SEVERAL  newspapers  are  ac¬ 
cepting  contributions  to  their 
editorial  pages  from  ‘teen-agers. 
They  usually  appear  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  specially  slugged, 
and  bring  a  youthful  slant  to  the 
interpretation  of  daily  events. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star -Gazette  in¬ 
troduced  the  Junior  Editorial  to 
its  pages.  These  are  not  written 
by  youth  but  by  the  regular 
staff.  They  appear  only  on 
school  days  and  are  an  attempt 
to  interpret  events  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  can  read  and  understand. 


Executive  Editor  George 
Crandall  explained  last  year  that 
the  Junior  Editorial  serves  two 
good  purposes:  "It  gets  young 
persons  in  the  habit  of  reading 
editorials;  and  it  also  gets  them 
in  the  habit  of  reading  editorials 
in  the  right  way,  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  or  opinion  which  does  not 
have  to  be  accepted  unless  their 
reason  tells  them  the  thought 
expressed  is  right  and  accept¬ 
able.” 

Earlier  this  month  another 
newspaper  tried  its  hand  at  the 
Junior  Editorial.  Five  pupils  in 
the  fifth  grade  wrote  letters  to 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  asking  for  an  editorial 
on  the  Marshall  Plan  “explain¬ 
ing  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
filth  grade  of  Wilson  school  can 
understand  it.”  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  D.  J.  Greenwell  took  up  the 
challenge  and  we  think  his  ex¬ 
cellent  efforts  should  be  stud¬ 
ied  by  other  editors.  Students 
wrote  in  their  appreciation. 
Teachers  asked  for  reprints.  All 
of  which  indicates  the  “small 
fry”  like  to  know  what  is  going 
on  but  they  don't  comprehend 
the  usual  editorial  phraseology. 

Greenwell,  in  words  of  one 
and  two  syllables,  explained  the 
Marshall  Plan  in  terms  of  the 
local  farmer  whose  house,  barns, 
equipment  and  live  stock  were 
destroyed  in  a  fire.  He  asks  a 
neighbor  for  help  so  that  he  can 
get  back  in  the  farming  business. 
The  neighbor  says:  "You  have 
had  lots  of  trouble.  You  and 
your  family  need  help.  Besides, 
all  of  your  neighbors  miss  the 
milk  you  used  to  sell  to  them. 
The  storekeeper  is  not  doinv  so 
well  since  you  had  your  Are. 
You  have  no  money  to  traoe 
with  him.  I  want  to  see  you 
back  in  the  milk  business,  be¬ 
cause  then  you  will  once  more 
buy  hay  from  me  to  feed  your 
cows."  But  he  asks  how  much 
help  is  needed;  how  much  can 
the  farmer  salvage  and  do  for 
himself;  etc. 

Then  Greenwell  relates  this 
story  to  Marshall's  program  for 
helping  the  war-tom  nations. 

1110  Junior  Editorials  would 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  any  edi¬ 
torial  page.  It  not  only  serves 
the  community  through  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  its  younger  citizens, 
but  it  also  is  beneficial  to  the 
newspaper  in  creating  good  will 
and  fostering  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits  at  an  early  age. 

#  •  • 

THE  STAFF  of  the  Winnipeg 

Tribune  writes  us  that  the 
comments  of  Charles  E.  Brough¬ 
ton.  editor  of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis. )  Press,  which  we  printed 
in  this  column  March  6,  “struck 
no  responsive  chord  among  us  in 
his  recent  column  on  ‘The  For¬ 
gotten  Newspapers.*  ”  Brough¬ 
ton  had  stated  that  various  com¬ 
munity  groups  and  the  public 
generally  showed  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  columns  of  free 
publicity  and  other  help  given 
by  the  newspaper  to  local  drives 
and  campaigns. 

“That  certainly  is  not  the  case 
In  Winnipeg,”  says  the  letter 
written  by  E.  J.  O’Malley,  execu¬ 


tive  editor,  on  behalf  of  his 
staff.  “Almost  invariably  when 
the  drive,  garden  show  or  bean 
feast  is  over  someone  takes  his 
or  her  pen  in  hand  to  tell  the 
Tribune  that  the  paper's  efforts 
have  been  noted  and  appre¬ 
ciated.”  He  says  the  notes  come 
on  embossed  stationery  and  on 
pages  torn  out  of  scribblers.  “In 
fact,  scarcely  a  day  goes  by 
without  some  one  writing  in  to 
says  ‘Thanks.’  ” 

“Naturally  the  Tribune  likes 
to  get  these  letters.  We  would 
feel  sad  indeed  if  Winnipeggers 
became  infected  with  Sheboy- 
ganitis,”  he  concludes. 

Of  course,  Broughton  did  not 
say  he  never  gets  letters  of  ap¬ 
preciation.  But  it  is  his  experi¬ 
ence,  and  it  has  been  ours,  that 
such  letters  are  the  exception 
Instead  of  the  rule.  Perhaps  they 
raise  a  different  breed  of  letter 
writers  above  the  border. 

Little  W.  Va.  Daily 
Defies  Fire  and  Flood 

Wellsburg,  W.  Va. — Fire  and 
high  water  don't  stop  the  Wells¬ 
burg  Daily  Herald.  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  15,  the  first  floor  of 
the  Herald  building  was  inun¬ 
dated  to  a  depth  of  27  inches, 
half-way  up  the  Goss  Comet 
Press.  However,  the  paper  rolled 
off  the  press  Saturday  on  regu¬ 
lar  schedule. 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  11,  1947, 
a  fire  swept  through  the  Herald, 
and  on  November  5,  the  daily 
printed  again  in  its  own  plant. 

In  the  eight  weeks,  two  floors 
were  cut  off  the  building,  a  new 
composing  room  was  built  in  the 
second  floor,  new  machinery  was 
secured,  the  press  was  rebuilt, 
new  type  and  other  equipment 
were  added.  At  the  same  time 
the  Herald  was  published  five 
evenings  a  week  In  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  plant  (the  Saturday  edition 
was  eliminated  in  this  period) 
and  the  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  were  maintained.  In  all, 
only  four  regular  issues  were 
missed  because  of  the  fire. 

L.  H.  McCamic,  president  and 
principal  owner  of  the  Herald, 
is  a  former  printer  and  all  the 
employes  in  his  composing  room 
have  been  personally  trained  by 
him. 

■ 

*. . .  Last  Shall  Be  First' 

Page  One  of  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times  was  a  surprise  to 
readers  of  the  Saturday,  April 
24,  edition,  but,  editors  said, 
would  be  no  less  well  read  for 
that  reason. 

The  front  page  consisted  whol¬ 
ly  of  want-ads,  marking  the  close 
of  National  Want-ad  week.  The 
usual  front  page  stories  were  on 
the  last  page. 


Coxhead  Plans 
Type  School 
At  Goudy  Home 

Deepdene,  the  Marlboro,  N. 
Y.,  home  of  the  late  Frederic  W. 
Goudy,  famous  type  designer, 
will  be  more  than  a  shrine, 
under  plans  announced  by  Ralph 
C.  Coxhead,  successful  bidder 
for  the  property  in  a  dramatic 
auction,  April  17. 

At  Dee^ene,  where  for  23 
years  the  master  designer 
wrought  many  of  the  hundred 
type  faces  that  are  used  in  the 
printing  industry  today,  a  new 
generation  of  type  designers 
will  go  to  school,  working  under 
scholarships  and  with  laboratory 
methods,  Coxhead  announces. 

The  students  will  have  expert 
assistance  from  Bentley  Raak, 
for  10  years  a  student  under 
Goudy,  now  with  the  Ralph  C. 
Coxhead  Corp.,  manufacturers 
of  the  Varitype. 

They  will  also  have  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Frederic  Goudy,  Jr, 
who  has  been  invited  by  Cox¬ 
head  to  remain  at  the  family 
home  with  Mrs.  Goudy,  and  as¬ 
sist  the  design  school,  which  is 
to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
laboratory  creating  new  designs 
for  an  industry  that  Coxhead 
says  is  evolving  rapidly. 

Coxhead  said  300  of  his  700 
employes  needed  training  in 
type  design. 

The  Goudy  home  was  bid  in 
at  $18,000  by  Coxhead,  who 
read  about  the  sale  in  New  York 
City  newspapers  on  the  morning 
of  the  auction.  He  outbid  a 
rooming-house  proprietor. 

Young  Goudy  and  his  wife 
had  put  the  family  home  up  at 
auction,  reluctantly,  announcing 
they  hoped  it  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  someone  who  would 
be  interested  in  preserving  it  as 
a  shrine. 

Goudy  sentimentalists  became 
tense  as  bidding  started  at  $8,- 
000.  Coxhead  immediately 
jumped  the  offer  to  $10,000. 
Thereafter  the  bidding  contin¬ 
ued  with  increases  of  $500  and 
$250.  The  sole  rival  withdrew 
when  the  New  Yorker’s  bid 
reached  $18,000. 

The  purchaser  admitted  later 
that  he  would  have  had  to  quit 
if  the  bidding  had  gone  beyond 
$20,000,  but  he  added  that  he 
would  not  have  given  up  his 
hopes  for  ultimate  acquisition  of 
the  property. 

“I  knew  Mr.  Goudy,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  his 
home,”  said  Coxhead.  “We 
Americans  sometimes  get  so  ma¬ 
terialistic  that  we  forget  the 
artistic  side  of  life.” 


qUESTIONS,^ 


Mark  Twain  once  aald  tliat  a  cowboy  could  aak 
more  queationa  in  a  minute  than  any  other  human 
(roup.  Because  all  they  knew  about  waa  “hottas,” 
and  the  rest  was  vacua  conjecture.  Well.  Tha 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C, 
receives  queries  from  everywhere:  from  ranches 
and  Indian  Reservations,  from  hamlets  and  big 
cities. 

For  this  popular  newspaper  feature  reaches  across 
the  entire  map.  _ 

Tht  Ntwark  News  ( E-240fi2St  S-IS7,299)  has 
joined  the  long  list  of  daily  nswspapars  contrast¬ 
ing  for  Tho  Haskin  Service. 
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Successful  Merchandising  — No.  1 


The  Personal  Touch'' 

PAYS  OFF  FOR  MR.  DUNCAN’S  COFFEE 


“Personally  cup-tested  by  the  originator,”  say  the  600- 
line  ads  which  rnn  regularly  in  The  Houston  Press— aoA 
the  appeal  pays  off. 

Consistent  adv  ertising  in  The  Press  pays  off  for  scores 
of  Houston’s  leading  products.  It  can  for  you.  Call  in 
your  Scripps-Howard  representative.  Plan  to  start  xjovt 
.Successful  Merchandising  Campaign  now  . . . 


In  1918,  Ilerschel  M.  Duncan  launched  a  new  coffee 
brand  in  Houston  .  .  .  from  the  new  Duncan  Coffee 
C’ompany. 

Today,  Mr.  Duncan’s  coffee— in  its  red  and  blue  Ad¬ 
miration  package— is  the  local  leader  in  popularity,  with 
97%  distribution  in  this  Imoming  Texas  city. 

Through  Admiration’s  v'ears  of  growth— through  the 
introduction  of  Dripkut  and,  later,  Glass-Drip  grind 
coffee— Ilerschel  Duncan’s  personal  touch  has  been  evi¬ 
dent.  Even  today,  he  samples  ev  ery  lot  of  coffee  roasted 
in  Duncan  plants  . . . 
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